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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HE  orthography  of  the  Arabic  words  is  chiefly 
taken  from  Mn  Jackson  ^ho,  from  bis  long  resi- 
dence in  Marocco,  and  great  application  to  the 
subject,  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  to  be  relied 
on.  On  this  authority  the  Moors  of  Park  are  call- 
ed Arabs. 

Some  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  French 
names  of  Negro  places,  particularly  with  those  of 
M ollien.  As  these  were  given  orally  to  the  tra- 
veller, the  sound  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
preserved  according  to  the  English  language ;  and 
the  orthography  of  the  French^  which  would  have 
altered  the  sounds  has  been  sacrificed. 

The  authorities  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  few 
of  the  pages,  to  give  an  idea  of  tl\e  trouble  it 
would  have  occasioned  to  both  writer  and  reader, 
had  they  been  continued  through  five  huiidred 
editions  of  the  alphabet. 
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%  BOA   CONtTBICTOR. 

da3»  more  die  cure  was  conpleted.  On  eadi 
lei^thenew  skin  forme4  a  smali  sweUing^  satfaat 
the  whoie  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
quilted. 

The  boa  constrictor  of  the  countries  watered 
by  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone  is  sometimes  thirtj 
ieet  in  length,  or,  as  the  negroes  say,  forty,  and 
four  feet  in  circumference :  they  also  say  that  he 
swallows  an  ox  or  a  buffido  intire.  They  give  the 
following  account  of  this  prodigious  serpent. 

He  hides  himself  near  some  spring,  or  pool  of 
water,^  where  he  remains  perfectly  still,  convolved 
in  three  spiral  rows.  While  an  animal  is  quendi* 
ing  its  tfiirst,  he  springs  upon  it,  twines  hiaiaelf 
round  its  body,  compresses  it  with  great  force, 
acid  suffocates  it«  When  he  is  convinced  that  k  is 
dead,  he  untwists  himself,  and  quits  it.  He  ^tkea 
attacks  it  with  his  teeth,  which  be  drives  deeply 
into  every  part  of  its  body.^  After  this,  he  agaift 
winds  himself  round  his  prey,  and  by  rapid  mor 
tions,  powerful  contractions,  and  repeated. effints, 
he  crushes  every  bone  to  powder.  When  this 
operation  is  completed,  he  moistens  the  body  aH 
over  with  a  kind  of  thick  saliva,  which  he  dis* 
gorges  in  great  abundance,  and  stretches  it  out  at 
fun  length  by  creq^ing  along  it  on  both  sides.  All 
things  being  now  ready  for  swallowing  his  victkn, 
he  places  himself  <^>posite  to  iL  .He  opens  his 
mouth,  approaches  it  in  an  erect- posture,  snaps  in 
the  head^  or  muxde  of  his  prey,  and  swallows  the. 
ithdle,^  tyy^  degi^es,  without  letting  it  90W 
-  -But  before  this  xnonstroua  rqitile  devouts  ^ny 
large  anioial)  he  >(^efuliy  inspects  allt^^e  svtr- 
Fouikling  places^  to  be  sttsured  tbaS;  no  enenqr  is 
tt^r ;  for,  after  rach  arepast,  he  is>  so  horribly  full. 
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that  he  is  incapaiiie  of  the  least  motipii:  or^ireaiitf- 
ance.  During  this  state  of  abs<4ute  helpfefifidMS 
the  negroes  kill  hini,  and  regale  themsdves  at 
once  with  his  flesh  and  that  of  .the  prey,  he  has 
swallowed.  In  this  state  of  lethargy  he.  is  also  at- 
tacked by  tiie  ants,  whidh. penetrate  into  his  body 
by  millions,  throng  liis  ears^^  nose,  aiid  momth^ 
devour  in  less  thaa  twenty^four  houia  both  tibe 
serpent;  and  his  pmy»  and  leave  nothing  botittbt 
empty  akin.  .     i 

The  termites  are  not  Jess  wooderful  tktn.  the 
boat  constrictor.  They  are  about  the  loxtb  part:  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Their  colour  is  white  $  thw 
hemd  is  small,  and  without  eyes ;  they  have  feeteei 
cmnposed  of  small  cohesive  globuleS)  very  ^hort 
jawB,  and  three  small  legs  on  each  side  thf^  bodjib 
Tjhese  are  tiie  labourers  of  the  ^community. 

Jn  the  second. state  of  the  termites,  their  bead 
klargeri,  aaadtheir  jaws  me  longer.  These  are  the 
soldiers^  The  last  stage  of  exiateftce  is  that  of  a 
winged  insect.  The  body  is  now  between  six  and 
seven  tenths%f  an  inchin  length,  the  wings  abovf 
two  Indbes  and  a  half  from  tip  t^  tip.  Jn  this  Sd^f& 
^he  animal  comes  abroad  during,  or  soon  a^r^  th? 
first  tornado, ■  which-  proclaims  the  approach; of  ib^ 
rains*.  ?  If  thfis  happen  Jn  thte  nigl^  the  number  .<^ 
.inseets  which:  cov^  the  earth  smd  the  waters  ^ 
B^ontshing^  for  their  wings  are  only  calc|il$tfd.|;^ 
c^ry  thema few  hours,  and  few^reonrthp^^lgg 
afiear^^ibe  jrising.  of  the  sun.  Somie  af  e^  rui^^ioig  ^in- 
on  the  gtmmdy,^  wkli  cm^  trr  two^  wings  ^^^U  Ml!£^ 
|ngto<  their  bodies^  unpediiig,i  in^ti^sKi  oC#i^Bi^ii)g 
fteir  ^  |>rogre«r ; :  tfee .  gf*fttCT  nu^ejr  ^ue^  .wi$t|^ 
iwijngsj>  but  Aey  iim  f»;^ii)^lyiil^>  tho:>«ia^s 
jitftfer>  tfae  dGstM^f a*vA  -oflftil  ti!i(^, 9>al^^  ^f^'^^r.^j^ 
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female;  regardless  of  tlie  innummiUe  dangers  1^ 
t^eh  f hey  are  surrounded.  Ants,  birdi,  reptiles 
and  men,  are  htmting  in  every  posrible  place  for 
these  insects,  which,  in  this  state,  make  no  re«- 
sistance  to  the  smallest  of  their  enemies ;  so  that 
probably  not  a  pair  in  many  millions  arrives  at  a 
place  of  safety,  and  lays  tbs  foundation  of  a  new 
colony.  Some,  however,  ace  found  by  the  la« 
bourers,  and  inclosed  in  a  chamber  <rf^clay,  with 
an  entrance  so  small  that  neither  the  fomale  oor 
the  male  can  ever  quit  it. 

The  abdomen  of  an  old  queen  is  fifteen  hundred^ 
or  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  her 
body,  ^tending,  in  the  whde,  to  the  length  of 
from  three  to  nearly  six  inches ;  nor  is  Its  extea* 
sion  more  remarkable  than  its  constant  undulating 
motion,  which  is  always  protruding  eggs.  I  have 
frequently  counted  sixty  in  a  minute.  These  are 
instantly  taken  away  by  her  attendants,  and 
catried  to  nurseries;  and  here,  after  they  are 
hatched,  they  are  provided  for  till  they  are  able  to 
tike  their  share  of  the  labours  of  th§  community. 
The  termite  king  is  not  larger  than  the  rest  of  his 
species* 

Hiere  seems  to  be  about  a  hundred  labourers  to 
onie  fighting  insect;  but  the  termites,  whether 
working  or  fighting,  never  expose  themselves  to 
tiie  open  air.  They  form  passages  under  ground, 
ht  within  such  trees  or  substances  as  they  destroy. 
When  they  cannot  proceed  by  these  passages,  or 
^hen  they  seek  for  pltknder  above  ground,  they 
thake  arched  ways  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
iPhese  are  continued  with  many  windings  and 
ramifications,  and  have,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
subterranean  galleries  exactly  underneath,   into 
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wbieb.the  termites  amk  for  a«ifety*  iC  aoy  vlfd^^fv^ 
bj9  rofiered  to  them  in  those  above^  When  a  pecMO 
enters  a^  solitary  grove  in  which  many  of  these  nfh 
f>er>arched  ways  are  erected,  the  termites  give  the 
alarm  by  loud  hissings,  which  are  heard;  distinctly 
ait  every  step  he  takes.  After  this,  he  may*  examine 
ti^e  arohed  ways  in  vain»  no  ipsects  will  b^  found  ( 
but  he  may  find  little  holes,  through  which  thc^ 
have  made  their  escape  into  their  subterranean 
roads. 

Whenever  the  termites  are  dislodged  from  their 
covered  ways,  the  various  species  of  mHs  in3tantly 
seise  them,  and  drag  them  to  their  nests,  as  food 
for  their  young;  the  termites  are  therefore  ex? 
tremely  solicitous  to  keep  their  arched  ways  in  re- 
pair. If  you  demolish  the  arch  for  a  few  inches,  in 
Iwgth,  you  see  them  arrive  at  the  opening  befeise 
they  ace  aware  of  it,  and  suddenly  step.  Spme 
venture  to  run  on  as  speedily  as  possible  till  thcgr 
have  passed  the  gap ;  but  most  of  them  turn  as 
hastily  back.  In  a.  few  minutes  you  will  see  them 
Mbuilding  the  arch,  and  by  the  next  morning  the 
work  will  be  completed,  even  if  three  or  four  yards 
have  been  destroyed.  If  the  arch  be  demolished 
several  times,  they  will  stiU  rebuild  it,  and  unless 
their  nest  be  destroyed  they  never  totally  aban4on 
their  gallery. 

If  a.br^ach  Ij^e.made  in  a  slight  part  of  one  of 
their,  hills,  a  soldier  runs  ont,  as  if  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  attack,  and  whether  the  enemy,  baiie 
i^tieated*'  He  ia.lblloFed  by  two  tir  three  ethers, 
and  presently  by  an  army,  who  jmsh  out  as  ^t  as 
tl^e  bceach.will  peimit  If  the  Mtack.c^ntifiie# 
t^y.ai:e  in  libe  most  itioleqt  agitation*  biting^x^ry 
thing  they  run  against,  and  it  is  not  ei^y  to  describe 
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iHelr  l^ry."-'  )f  they  seize  a  mftn*4  leg,  the«tftiii  df 
b\6dA  dpon  the  stocking  will  extend  an  inch  in 
width*  They  make  their  booked  jaws  meet,  at 
the  first  stroke,  and  will  sufier  themselves  to  be 
tbrn  away,  leg  after  leg,  and  piece  after  piece; 
IfHtbont  quitting  their  hold.  If  no  farther  violence 
be  bfibred  to  their  city,  the  soldiers,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  retire  within  the  walls,  and  the  la- 
bourers ai'e  hastening  from  all  quarters,  wkh 
mortar,  ready  tempered,  in  their  mouths,  lliis 
they  lay  on  the  breach  as  fast  as  they  come  up, 
iind  with  such  dispatch  and  regularity,  thitt  though 
ihere  are  millions,  they  never  wait  for,  or  embar- 
rass eadi  other. 

One  soldier  is  stationed  as  fhe  overseer  of  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  labourers ;  and  one, 
who  seems  to  be  the  commanding  officer,  takes 
his  post  close  to  the  building  that  is  beingrepaired, 
turns  himself  on  all  sides,  and,  at  intervals  of  a 
ndnute  or  two,  beats  with  bis  forceps  on  the  wall, 
producing  a  sound  like  the  bating  of  a  watch. 
This  admonition  is  answered  by  a  general  hiss  of 
the  workmen,  who  instantly  redouble  their  pace.^ 

The  curious  spectator  has  only  to  strike  the  hill ; 
the  labourers  vanish  into  the  many  pipes  and  gaU. 
lieries  with  which  the  citadel  is  perforated,  and  the 
soldiers  rush  out  as  vindictive  as  before.  The  one 
of  these  orders  never  attempts  to  .fight,  nor  the 
other  to  labour,  let  the  emergency  be  ever  iso 
^eat. 

t  If,  in  your  attack  upon  the  hill,  yon  stop  short 
of  the  royal  chamber,  whicsh  is  always  placed  ex-^t 
sfetfy  in<the  centre  of  the  edifice^  though  youlay 
dp^  some  thousands  *  of  chambers  and  gaUenes,^ 
thSf^il  B\Vh&  shut  up  with  thin  sheetsiof  claj 


}^£nrpih^  next  morm9g,  If  ^en  thCvW^te^b^ 
ffiihfi down,  and  left  ip  a  confused  he^ppf  miQ9i 
provided  the.kin^  and  queen  ajre  not.de9tro^fs4.Qr 
t^k^  aw^,  every  interstice  b^ween.tbe  rjainsat 
wWcb  cold  or  wet  can  possibly  eflter,  will,  ,be 
Qov^ered  so  as  to  exclude  them ;  and  if  thaia$Qc$9 
be  lefl  undisturb^,  they  will  raise  the  building  to 
nj^rly  its  pristixie  si^^,  that  is  from  ten  to  fift^eqi 
S^^t,  high,  and  a  hundred  fe^t  square  .at  the  bas§i 
in  about  a  year.  If  the  royal  chamber  be,  taken, 
with  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  hundreds  ofat^ 
tendants  that  are  always  in  it,  the  Jatter  will  be 
seen  feeding  the  queen,  -  removing  her  egga,  and 
finally  making  a  thin  arched  cell  over  her. with 
fragments  of  clay,  -moistened  with  the  juices  of 
th^  own  bodies. 

Had  these  insects  eyes  and  ears,  voice  and  rear 
sQn^  what  could  they  do  more!,  They  have  only 
ears,  and  what  we  call  instinct. 

The  termite  might  be  called  the  plague  of  Ainca» 
ifthedestructiye  power  that  God  has  given  itwer^ 
not  directed  to  a  useful  purpose*  It  never  2»l;tapk^ 
grean  and  healthful  wood,  but  devours  si^h  as  m 
in  a  state  of  decay ;  removing  an  immense  Jqad  of 
pojtdd  vegetable  substances  that  are  an  ob^ta^^e;^ 
vegetation  and  the  circulation  of  air%.  Ip.a^w. 
weeks  these  insects  will  consume  the  bodies  of 
large  trees,  without  leaving  a  particle  behind  ;  and 
intwo€Kr  three  years  the  spot  on;  which  stood  a 
large  and  populous  town,  having  been  abandoned 
by  ita  inhabitants,  shall  have  become  a  thiok  wood, 
witb»9ta  vestige:  of  a  posttob/^.jwn.  >:   ,,■   ,  ■  ^ 

Th&  termiteis  qukkly  destroy  the  timber  of  a 
hausC)  and  are  not  less  expeditious  in  destroying 
the;  shelves,    watnscotting,    and   otiier   fixtures. 


EKeept  B  Blitttf  lm?e  toy  tlm%  #K  it  «bit  iMqr  t«^ 
tbtm,  thej- wfll  act  perfimte  the  sorfiioe,  b«t  tuti 
ftdty^fMstrve  it  intire,  and  eonsttne  aU'theiiMMe» 
ifBBvmga  &w.fibfe»  to  connect  %he  upper  «nd  in* 
der  ttdes  .together.  If  $  stake  in  «  hedge  hafie«OC 
tdken  root^  it  becomea  their  busiaess  to  destf^ib 
if  it  have  a  sound  batk  all  rounds  th^  will  enter 
ati:he*bottmn,  and  eat  all  but  the  b«ic,  leeTiftg 
the  appeaiance  of  a  «c4id  stickr)  but  (if  they  em* 
net  trust  the  bark,  th^y  cover  it  with  their  mofw 
ti8>  nad  then  excavate  it  so  effectually ^  that  on  m 
touch  with  a  walking  stick  it  falls  in  finagaaents  at 
yeusrf^; 

.  >Wfac^.  a-  large  tree  has.fidleni  through  age^or 
violenoe»  the  termites  enter  at  tlie  side  next  tim 
g^und,  and  eat,  at  their  leisure,  all  within  the 
bark.  Such  trees  have  several  times  deceived  me» 
wbeBy  in  running,  I  have  stepped  two  or  three  feet 
high,  to  tread  on  the  upper  part ;  I  might  as  watt 
have  attempted  to  tread  on  a  cloud. 

Sailing  s^n  to  the  northward,  I  passed  Gape 
Veiga.  Between  this  Cape  and  Cape  Palmas^ 
from  the  banning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oetober« 
the  countries  near  the  sea  are^  exposed  to  those 
sliQKihs,  called  by  the  Portuguese  tonadees :  in 
our  langnage  they  ca,n  only  be  expreased  by  the 
word  whirlwind*  There  are  generaHy  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  storqs  in  a  year. 

.  A  perfect  calm  has  prevailed  for  several  hoiirsi 
the  sdcy  is  clear,  and  the  atmosplwreinsupportai^ly 
be&vy;  On  »  sudden,  there  appeara,  iathei^per 
re^on  Qf  the  air^  a  fixed  round  white  cloudy  appa- 
Mifitiy.^about  five  or  six  feet  in  diameten  By  de- 
gsi^er,' the  air  becomes  agitated^  and  moves  ma 
cjreubtf  direetiesii  the  loose  stones  and  tuUnA, 


Mid  keiip  tuurtiii^  roimd;the  samrpoin^^  .  Tbe'fMet 

Iton^}' they  fy&aWj  with  minclng'^eps,  the  daneia|^ 
teaf^res  fllkt  pkntt,  smA  annobnce^  the  approach  tif 
tiie  tornado;  During  thm  time,  Vbe  white  tdoad 
expands^;  ships  at  anebor  doai>Ie  *tfaeir  cablto,'  dr 
tOMT ftst  t^  the  shore;  The  tornado  soonbecdttites 
4readftii;  the  cables  break,  the  vessels  crash 
ai^anieteaeh  othcar,  the  houses  of  the  ne^oe^  are 
earned  away^  and  trees  are  torn' lip  by  the  roots; 
Happily  these  destructive  whirlwinds  seldoii'Iatt 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  thejr  teriUrl^ 
mate  in  heavy  rain.  Tiiiey  are  not  know»-ft>  the 
north  of  Cape  Verga. 

/    Having  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nunez,  I 

came  to  the  country  of  a  people  called  Naloos, 

rwhich  extends  ih>m  the  mouth  of  this' river  to  that 

bithe  Rie  Grande^:  the  principal  town  is  Tom- 

baly»  The  Natoos  are  a  very  intelligent  and  peace-^ 

able  people,  and  their  lands  are  fertile  and  well 

inhabited.    They  are  shepherds  and  husbandmen ; 

,1k^  i^Bkhe  a  eonoiderable  quantity  of  fiee ;  their 

^eotton  and  indigo  are  the  finest  in  this  part  of 

AiHea ;  and  their  cotton  cloths,  from  their  strpe« 

lior  texture  and  tmlliant  colours^  are  in  great  re^ 

-quest  atn^mg  the  Foolahs,  who  purchase  them  at  a 

very  high  price, 

/  "■  I  hew  entened  the  Rio  Grande,  justly  so  called 
fb}^  thePartngaese,  and  in  about,  four  hours  I  ar- 
fiv^^ttbe  Mieanee  of  a  creek  on  its  northern 
ii^b^eJwi&ek?k^  to  GMnata,  proncmnced  by 
tfce^lJatives-IjWBdij^  In*  these  four  h^ursl  had  sailed 
;  about  t^urtytnilp^^  and  found  thie  Rio^  Grande  a 
vmSAf^  betattiful'fivery  indented  on  either  mAei  but 
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IMrtiouiarly  on  the  nortbern^  with  deep  Itxgfi  ba^ 
and  many  ereeks,  carrying  all  the  way  nom  than 
sufficient  water  for  the  largest  ships*  Having  sailed 
up  the  creek  of  Inala  about  four  milest  tWo  chie& 
came  on  board,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  white 
man  in  th^r  country. 

The  next  morning  I  quitted  the  vessel,  and  re» 
turned  the  visit  of  the  two  chie&;  first  rowing 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up  the  creek,  and 
then  walking  half  a  mile  through  swamps,  and 
about  the  same  distance  up  a  gentle  ascent.  The 
towns  were  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
each  other.  Both  chiefs  were  ready  to  receive 
me,  and  both  repeated  their  desire  to  have  white 
man  settle  in  their  country,  saying  that  then  they 
should  want  for  nothing.  They  were  of  the  Biafara 
nation. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  navigable  by  ships  to  BuU 
lola,  seventy-two  miles  from  the  entrance ;  in  this 
space  there  are  only  three  towns  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river. 

The  river  Geba  empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  opposite 
to  these  is  an  archipelago,  consistii^  of  sixteea 
principal,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  called 
the  Bissagos.  On  Bissao,  the  largest  of  these, 
which^is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  tWenty^seven 
broad,  the  Portuguese  have  a  settlement ;  and  on 
Bulama,  another,  the  intrepid  and  judicious  Cap* 
tain  Beaver  vainly  endeavoured  to  form  one*  The 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  at  Bissao  is  so  hateful 
that  none  of  them  visit  the.  interior  of  the  islands 
Indeed,  they  dare  not  venture  out  of  the  reachii^f 
their  own  cannon.  This  settlement  ol^tbQ  Pontu* 
gue^  is  situated  at  the  south*^western  extremity  of 


itoomutb.  The  latitude  is  ll^"  1&' Borthi  The 
l»Eul  is  lo'vtr,  and  surrounded  by  stagnant  .wati9r>$ 
the  air  is  damp,  and  the  heat,  during  the  laiqy 
season,  is  almost  insupportable;  The  garrison  is 
composed  of  Blacks  and  Mulattoes,  wkh  a  few 
Whites.  The  common  soldieirs  have  neither  uni- 
imm  nor  shoes;  9ome  are  wrapped  in  robes  of 
flowered  cotton^  most  of  them  are  in  rags.  .  Thdr 
daily  pay  consists  of  a  few  leaves  of  toba^oo, 
which  they  exchange  for  rice  and  fruits  &>r  their 
subsistence;  and  with  this  diet,  the  natural  diet 
of  the  country,  the  Portuguese  lose  fewer  m^i 
than  the  French  at  their  settlements  on  the  Sene^ 
gal.  The  articles  of  merchandise  at  Bissao  are, 
wax,  ivory,  rice,  and  slaves.  The  commerce  is 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general  are  poor. 

From  Bissao,  I  visited  the  Island  of  Canabac, 
amd  saw  the  house  of  its  king^  which  was  conir 
posed  of  three  concentric  circles,  with  six  doors 
through  one  of  itf  diameters.  The  inner  circle  was 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  distinguish  objects  with-* 
oat  the  assistance  of  little  par<;els  of  burning  straws, 
which  the  natives  held  in  their  hands.  Thisapait-^ 
ment  contained  the  royal  bed,  which  was  loi^ 
gfaiss  laid  on  a  wicker  frame,  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground. 

The  Bissago$  are  called  by  the  natives  the  Bi*. 
jugas,  and  so  they  dall  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  iincivilized  of  all  the  negroes,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  others  by  the  appellation  of  wild 
men;  They  are  muscular,  boney^  well  pi^opor^ 
tioned,  and  active.  Their  noses  aremoise  ^vated,. 
atti  thefe^^l^  not  so  thidc  as  those  of  tbeir  ne^hn 
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bpursv  Their  hairislvoolty,  and^fasv^difltoeifaBry 
i&nciful  form  that  can  be  imagined  (  the  pait>4hftt 
t^mins  k  generally  dressed  with  .red  ochr^  mi 
palkn  oil.   ,  .      .  ,  .  .    ;     -^   m\  :-  ; 

< '  Byery  Bijuga  is  a  warrior  j'^hts  delight  iikwar, 
his  atnusement  is  the  chase.    Except « a  few  days 
in  the  year,  when  he  is  employed  in  l^e  eultiva- 
tioA  of  rice»  wat  and  the  cbace  are  his  sole  ooeu^ 
pations.     The  Bijugas  do  not  weave;  the  naeil 
wear  only  a  goat,  or  deer  skin,  the  women  only,  a 
large  thick  fringe  of  palm  leaves  hangiag  down 
from  tlie  waist.    In  their  arms  they  are  more 
splendid.     A  long  buccaneer  gun,  kqit  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  is  carried  in  the  right  hand ; 
a  sword  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  sharp  as-^a 
razor,  not  figuratively  speaking,  for  it  is*  scMtnei- 
times  used  as  one,  is  slung  on  the  left  shoulder, 
the  hilt  coming  close  under  the  arm.    Iti  the  1^ 
hand  is  held  a  round  convex-  ^ield,  formed^of 
wit^ys,  interlaced,  and  covered  with  a.  buffalo's 
hide}  the  same  hand  grasps  a  hassagay«    The  Si- 
jpgas  are  never  without  their  amjs,  and  no  people 
understand  the  use  of  them  better.    With  tliKair 
gun  they  seldom  miss  their  object;  with  Ui^ 
hassagay  I  have  seen  them  strike  a  reed  about  tea 
inches  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  tobacco  pipe» 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards ;  and  inth^  use 
of  the  broad  sword  they  are  most  expert  and  ac- 
tive.   They  consider  the  world  as  their  own,  and 
what  it  contains  they  have  a  right  to  plunder  e^?<. 
'  The  negroes  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  both  se^jcif 
wear  two  doths,  one  haqging  down  from  the  vmisti 
i(nd  on^  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  >  I  saw  some 
p£  these,  which   came  from   the  Gamlmiy  Wfy 
fine,  with  blue  or  scarlet  edges.    The  women  wear 


btids,  'tA*ft6etet9,  and:  eftr^^ings;  tte  men  gi^- 
git^.  A  mail's  wealth  h  cateiilatedty  the  nun)- 
li'OT  of  bid  wives  $  these  have  each  a  separate  h^t^ude 
within  the  same  inclosore  ;  and  the  extend  of  4iis 
htclMute  is  the  indicatioii  of  his  conse^ehce^ 
and  his  title  to  the  respect  of  his  neighb^Mirs. 

Frotn  the  vicinityof  Geba  th^Moorish  prieiits  tra- 
vel to  the  Gold' Coast,  and  to  the  shores  of  thisMedi- 
ten  anean,  seUiog  gree-grees.  These  m^n  are  held^in 
greitt  veneration,  and  are  said,  aeeordingtO'ati  ex- 
presi^ionof  theBijugas  to.^nalk  with  God.'^  'W^her^- 
ever  they  go  they  are  the  guests  of  the  king,  and 
atem^elcome  to  rrariain  a»,  long  as  they  please. 
Their  merchandise  consists  of  some  paper,  a  reed, 
and  some  ink,  with  whidi  they  Hianiii^ure  thek 
charms*  If,  by  <^nce,  any  person  escape  an 
linpendtng  misfortune,  it  is  attributed  to  the  gree- 
gree  he  wears,  and  the  person  who  made  it  is  * 
consideied  as  setting  •*  strong  gree-greeis,**  which 
would  obtain  a  preference,  and  an  increased  prictt. 
Oreid-grees  shonid  be^  sentences  of  the  Korail, 
written  ih  Arabic  5*  but  thisfe  is  teason  ta  belief 
t^at  soifie  of  them  are  written  by  impostors,  ^hb 
tiUderstand,  though  they  cannot  write  this  la*-^ 
giiage.;  ihr  I  have  now  in^  my  possession  h»lfn 
dozen  gree-greeb,  which  I  bought  of  a  Mandingo 
priest,  that  are  Cbmposed  6f  scrolls  and  figures, 
but  have  not  one  Arabic  letter  in  them. 

These  countries  are  infested  with  the  black  ants, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  progress  of  these  for- 
midable and  innumei^ble  insects ;  if  a  brook  be 
in '^eir  way,  they  will  go  under  it  ^  if  4  Wall'  ot 
hgBse,  they  wiH  either  go  under  or  over  Hi'  It 'ft 
tatd  that  Ihey  Mrill  kill  an  elephant:  I  have  hd  ^ 
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doubt  x)f  their  eating  it,  if  it  were  killed.  They 
generally  march  in  countless  millions,  and  I  have 
frequently  seen  them,  like  a  stream  of  black  ink} 

-  about  two  inches  broad,  and  many  hundred  yards 
in  length.  At  certain  intervals,  about  four  or 
five  inches  on  either  side  of  their  line,  there  were 
always  larger  ants  stationary,  with  their  heads  to-» 
wards  the  line  of  march,  and  their  forceps  wide 
open.  These  officers  seemed  to  be  stationed  to 
epforce  the  preservation  of  the  exact  line,  which 
was  as  perfect  as  a  ribband.  These  ants  quit  the  ha*^ 
bitations  of  men,  otherwise  men  must  quit  them,  for 
the  torment  of  such  inmates  could  not  be  endured;, 
but  in  a  place  where  settlers  had  just  arrived,  I 
have  known  them  destroy,  in  one  night,  a  whole 
litter  of  jHgs,  and  more  than  a  dozen  fowls. 

(  North  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  river  Cacheo,; 
on  which  the  Portuguese  have  settlements;  the 
principal  is  called  Caeheo,  and  is  situated  near  the 
n^uth  of  the  river.  The  Portuguese  have  navi*^ 
gated  this  river  about  liSo  miles.  The  territory 
between  the  Geba  and  the  Caeheo  is  inhabited  fa^ 
a  people  called  Papels.    They  wear  long  sabi^e^^ 

^ which  they  use  with  great  dexterity ;  their  weailtli 
consists  of  oxen.  Bordering  upon  the  Papels  are 
the  Balantes;  and  these  two,  being  men  and 
neighbours,  are,  of  course  continually  at  war. with 
each  other. 

About  sixty  miles  farther  north,  is  the  Casa- 
manca,  on  which  the  Portuguese  have  also  settle- 
ments, and  up  which  they  have  advanced  nearly 
180  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
are  Felloops.  They  rear  cattle,  which  they  de- 
fend with   great  bravery  against  the  lions  and 
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leopards  of  their  forests,  ^bbse  skins,  togethdr 
mth  wax,  goats  and  poultry,  they  often  bring 
for  sale  to  the  factories  of  the  GamBia. 

The  hair  of  the  Felloops  is  very  woolly,  bat  not 
very  shbrt ;  tbey  gather  it  into  a  kind  of  tuft  which 
stands  erect  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  is  five  or 
six  inches  in  length*  They  also  collect  and  twist 
their  beard,  so  that  it  projects  many  inches  from 
then  chin.  They  are  short  and  thin,  strong  and 
nimble.  They  carry  quivers  with  poisoned  arrows, 
and  use  their  bow,  which  is  six  feet  in  length, 
with  considerable  skilL  They  speak  very  quick, 
and  their  pronunciation  is  obscure  and  guttuml. 
They  are  warlike,  but  not  ferocious* 

The  Felloops  observe  faithfully  the  law  of  re- 
taliation. If  the  father  have  no  opportunity  ^ 
revenging  an  injury  he  has  received,  the  (^liga- 
tion devolves  upon  his  eldest  sou,  who  puts  on 
his  father's  sandals  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
till  he.  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty.  En^ 
tish.property  has  frequently  been  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Felloops  at  Vintain,  and  they  have 
pni&rmly  manifested  the  strictest  honesty  and 
pioictuaUty*  . 
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CHAPTER   IL 

THE     GAMBIA.      THE    KINGDOMS    OF    BARRA,    WALLX, 
WOOLLI,  AND  BONDOU.  .  , 

F  ROM  the  Casamanca,  I  sailed  to  the  mouth 
o(f  the  Oambia,  whicH  is  six  miles  in  breadth.  Be- 
fotid  the  points  which  form  the  entrance,  it  opens 
to  the  width  of  seventeen  miles,  after  which- H 
diminishes.  At  the  French  settlement  of  Albredn, 
which  is  aboqt  twenty-six  miles  fromnts  motith, 
the  river  is  abobt  three  miles  wide,  and  thrd  width 
it  continues  to  Pisania,  a  British  establi^ment, 
ijf^ich  is  hearly  S40  mileS  from  the  Coast. 

TTie  Gambia  is  navigable  for  isloops  to  the  Alfc 
of  Bararonda,  six  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and^tfae  tide  I'feaches  to  this  place.  The  m6afi 
temperature  of  the  thermometei*  dtiting  the  thontH^ 
of  Nc^ember,  December,  Jainuary,  Fctortialry;  aifd 
March,  was,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  7**>  ati3 
at  noon  90^,  in  the  shade.  During  the  moriths 
of  April,  May,  and  June  8S*  and  96.  On  the  6th 
of  October  the  waters  of  the  Gambia  were  at 
their  greatest  height  at  Pisania,  being  fifteen  fe^f  * 
abdve  the  high  water  mark  of  the  tide.  After  this 
they  subdded,  at  first  slowly,  and  then  very  rapitS- 
]y,  iMnetimes  sinking  mote  than  a  foot  in  twenty-  ' 
fow  liours.  By  the  beginning  of  November,  ihe 
river  had  sunk  to  its  farmer  levdl,  and  the  ti#e' ' 
ebbed  and  flow^  as  usual. 


I  Went  <m  shore  at  the  totm  (^.Albredft  mi  tb« 
ftorthem  bank  of  the  Gambia^  it  occupies  ft 
q>bce  of  more  than  twelve  banned  fards  eacb 
ifay,  and  is  divided  into  ftreets,  cross-Dray#,  Skii4 
squares,  it  contains  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
bouses,  Bind  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  All  the 
iRcidsures  are  £»iced  round ,  with  woOd,  covered, 
with  straw,  and  the  different  quarters  are  sdr- 
nnmded  with  strong  paHisades.  The  hous^  at% 
of  a  square  form.  They  are  constructed  vntW 
wood,  and  the  spaces  between  the  beatns  are  filled 
up,  and  the  building  covered  inside  and  out  with, 
a  Jciod  of  earth  which  soon  becomes  as  solid 
as  bricks  and  reidsts,  for  a  long  time,  the  injuries  of 
the  weather^ 

To  the  north  of  the  village  are  two  largeinclosures, 
fenced  with  stakes  eight  feet  high.  One  of  these, 
is  the  magazine  in  which  every  family  deposits  its 
stte^  of  millet,  maize,  rice,  &c& ;  each  having  a 
door  for  its  division,  with  a  soft  of  wooden  lock^ 
theibfssis  and  secicets  of  which  are  various.  The 
other  inclosure  is  the  burying^gmund,  which  is 
fihofit^miih.  trees^and  preserved  with  care.  Both 
tfaa  inoioBunes  are  watched  by  guards  appointed  foti 
that.purposeu.  f 

AihrwisL  is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Barf a;^ 
Tbts  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Salum 
and  KoUar,  on  the  south  by  the  Gambias,  on  the' 
eas|  by  Btfdiboo,  asd^  cm  ^^e  west  by  the  ocem« 
It  is  npt  moce  thim  £fty^four  mites  iti  bngtb,  and 
fbrty^tteo  inbi^eadth }  biit  its  lands  uH  fertile,  aad' 
ita^viUagte  muaeMUS  and  p^idous.  '  Tb^  iiiha- 
t^HS«^.wii0  ac^  Mai^ngoesr  have  &  tradition*  that,' 
iatkeilOthyisar  of  tlie  H^ta^  Aaiarii>9b&ke,  a- 
celebrated  Mandiiig^^  warHor,  descended  from  the 
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moupdntiiis;  in  4he  interior  of  Afiiea>  a4»  the^h^&d 
Qf<i<»0f9titbsn  twjerity  tbausand  men,  followod 
b}iia  tiiultilaidfii  of  •  women,  andr  marabiils ;  thstn  Ji^ 
teraqueced.  the^  terxjtoriebi  of  iBkv^i^  KoHar^  tand 
Badii^  iSwm  ,the.  mng.iof  S^mt  aod^  tiA!  Ii0 
deaths  divided  them  between  his  three  sam^^  Tbf 
Ijangdotd'  of  Barra  was^ven  tatbe  eldest,  whose 
ddsoendaste  still,  possess  >the  regal  imweir'^vbiit  the 
&mily  ia^now  divided  into  five  (branches,'  and  4ibe 
eldest  soil  of  eadk  braoqfa  x eigna  suecesivdy .  Tho 
present  Ki^Eig  was  Bai  Sbnko;  a  wei^^  intemperate 
yonng^man,  with  one  of  the  most  worthless  heads 
that  ever  wore^a  crown.  His  people^  not  cbkHmog 
to  remain  under  his  government,  had  confined  Im 
power  to  the  limits  of  his  palace,  and  bad  appoint* 
ed  Im  uncle,  Ali  Sonko,  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  •  luw 

All  Sonko  was  tall,  upright,  and  maji^tac plm 
countenance  was  intelligent  and  benevolent^ 
Though  sixty-five  years  of  age,  his  teeth  were  per^ 
feet,  his  face  was  unfurrowed  with  wr inkles>  and 
his  character  was  fidl  of  energy. 

The  village  of  Barra^Indhi^iwhieh  is  mor^ipo^ 
pulous  than  that  of  Albreda,  basf  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  residence  ^  the  kings  o£  B%rm* 
The  pee^le  maintain,,  a  fegular!  intercourse  with 
the  coufttriei  frqm  whence  they  ^originally  pro-t 
ceeded.  ■  •  :  . ;  ,  ..  ;^^:  ./■    i     .^>  »-;.t  ■  . 

I  hired  at  Albreda  m  ind4»t»:e^,  cimtaipilig.ia 
v^y  convpnient;  little  houses  and  two  rhuts^  and 
pji:^arpd  tfl  pay  .my  re^ipect^  to  Bai>Senka  ait.  Ba^ivr 
rj»rlnding.  Condupted  by  his.iinelew  J^^qteredjthe 
roysil  inclqsure,  where  I  fou^idthe/soMerei^inaQfi^Qd 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  surrounded  by  d«noer&^ 
buffoons^  and  English  and  French  sailors.    The 
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co>i^  'wsts  ^Ited  with  tiimult  and  dismAer^  titt 
AH  Sonko,  with  a  grave  and  authoritative. voic^ 
Mdar^d  the  kbasg  to  commaml  silence*  In  my 
ccmfetehce  with  Bid  Soidco  he  fully  demonatrailed 
aU  that  was  expected  of  him^-^foUy,  aibsurdity>  atid 
stupidily.  ,. 

The  chiefs  were  to  assemble  on  thefoliikwing 
day  to  determine  a  great  political  questioDi  audi 
was  invited  by  Ali  Sonko  to  be  present.  The 
council  was  held  in  the  large  square-  of  Barra^In-* 
ding.  A  stage  about  four  feet  in  height,  which 
was  lai^  enough  to  hold  four  persons,  mid  wasr 
asoended  by  six  steps,  was  the  throne  of  the  Kmg 
of  Barra:  it  was  covered  with  blue  cloth,  and 
placed  beneath  the  branches  of  a  fine  tufted  tree< 
Round  this  stage  was  a  partition  of  wood  about 
four  feet  high,  leaving  a  space  of  about  sixty  feet 
in  diameter*  The  king,  his  uncle,  and  myself 
^ere  placed  on  the  stage,  the  great  men  withio 
the  inclosure}  and  the  common  people^  to  the 
lAUmb^r  of  10,000,  without  it- 

The  king  was  dressed  in  pantaloons  of  scarlet 
doth,  richly  otnameated^  with  gold ;  a  waistcoat 
of  yellow  salin,  wsth  £bur  rows  of  silver  buttons  in^ 
the  form  of  bellfi ;  a  morning  gown  of  yelled  cot^ 
tbtiy  With  lao^e  red  lowers,  and  lined  with  red 
talS^ta:.;  a  thick-  mu^in  cravat,  the  ends  orna^ 
mented  with  lace,  and  hanging  down  on  his  breast* 
Onhis  head^he^' wore  a  ocmimon  Mandingo  cap, 
with  a^l^ing  piece  of  puqde  taffeta  wrapped  round 
i%  mlt^ieeikite  hanging  tipon  Jife  ehoidders*  Al} 
Sofifeo^wbre  kbe  liahit  ^f  his  country ;  t^o  pi^iees 
hf 'fifte  iattd  bea^iful  €Mtan,  of  blue  with  broeui 
str^p^iof'  ^ed,  htiA  a  -Mandingo  cap  of  blue^  cloth 
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embmideml  witb  silk.    The  king:  wore  yellow 
Manroca  slippers,  his  uncle  redi       . 

The  royal'  palaver  lasted  four  hours  and  a  hdl£ 
The  king  spoke,  but  his  observartions  were  short  and 
silly  ;<  All  Soako  expressed  himself  in  an  elegant  and 
judicious  manner;, one  of  the  great  officers  chf 
ji^ed  to  the  measures  proposed  i  the  people  lis- 
tened with  the  most  profound  attention ;  and  the 
matter  was  concluded  to  the  general  satisfaction. 

Had  I  been  an  inexperienced  traveller  when  I 
arrived  in.  Barra,  and  had  Bai  Sonko  been  the.actr 
ing  sovereign,  how  naturally  should  I  Jbave  de* 
picted  thenatives  of  this  kingdom  as  a  stupid  raceJ 
Had  Ali  Sonko  been  the  nominal  and  only  sove^ 
reign,  how  enlightened  might  have  been  the  men 
of  Barra !  Travellers  can  only  judge  from  what 
tbey  see ;  but  they  may  be  apt  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  particular  instances. 

I  rode  out  from  Albreda,  accompanied  by 
Ari  Sonko,  cousin  and  heir  apparent  to  the  king 
of  Barra,  to  view  the  wood  of  Lainaya,  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  town.  This  wood  is  six 
miles  in  circumference  ;  the  trees  are  fifty  feet  di^ 
tant  from  each  other,  and  the  trunks  rise  sixty 
feet  without  a  branch;  yet  their  heads  inter- 
mingle,  and  form  a  magnificent  canopy.  As  I 
approached  the  wood,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
number  of  pyramids,  constructed,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  a  red,  well-baked,  earth.  I  bdieved  they 
were  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  some  Mandingo 
warriors ;  but,  on  questioning  Ari  Sonko^  I  wae 
informed  that  they  were  the  nests  of  the  termites. 

There  were,  in  the  wood  of  Lamaya,  more  than 
forty  pyramids,  at  the  distance  of  from  SCO:  to 
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;K)0  yards  from  eadi  othet.^  Tfefey  ^f^re  elevattfi 
ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  seventeen  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  theit  bases  were  fVotti  KX)  to 
ISO  feet  square.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis  are 
not  so  elevated  as  thdseofLama)^!  incomparisoii 
of  the  height  of  the  different  architects:  the 
highest  pyramid  of  Egypt  being  oilly  90  titties 
higher  than  a  man,  while  the  pyramids  of 'La- 
maya  are  816  times  tlie  height  of  a  termite. 

From  Albreda,  I  prodeeded  'iip  the  river  to 
Vintain,  a  town  situated  about  twd  miles  up  a 
creek  on  the  southern  side.  The  place  is  mucb 
resorted  to  by  Europeans  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  wax  which  is  brought  here  by  the  Fet- 
loops ;  they  also  bring  for  sale  goats  and  poultryi 
Vhese  people  commonly  employ  a  Mandiflgo,  who 
can  speak  a  little  English,  to  make  the  bai^ain  { 
and  this  broker,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, receives  at  first  only  a  psirt  of  the  pay- 
ment, wfaith  he  gives  to  his  employer  as  the  wh<^e. 
The  remidnder,  which  iar  very  properly  terihed 
«•  the  cheating  money,"  he  afterwards  receives  ibr 
himsetf.  .  '    ■ 

Leaving  Vihtain,  I  pursued  my  course  up  the 
river,  which  was  deep  and  muddy.  The  hankie 
were  covert  with  impei^trable  thickets  of  m&n* 
grove,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  ap- 
peared flat  and  swampy.  Above  Vintaifii  the 
hippopotami  are  very  numerous.  Their  bulk  is 
etibrteous  and  unwiddy;  their  legs  short  and 
thick,  their  hook  cloven.  They  might  with  greater 
propriety  be  called  river  el^hants  than^  as  they 
'sometimes  are,  river  horses^  They  feed  on  grass, 
shmbs  and  branches,  but  seldom  venture  far  horn 
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thewiferj  in^htih  they  seek  refWg^  <»t^tl{e  «p:^ 
proacK  of  mam  1  *  ha^re  always  found  them  timid 
and  inoffensive. 

^'  From  Vintain  I  proceeded  to  Joncaocmda;.  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  siicteen  miles  higher 
lip  the  river ;  and  from  thence  to  Pisania,  a  smaH 
vBf age  inhabited  solely  by  a  few  Britisli  subjects^ 
iand  ^heir  black  servants,  as  a  fectory  for  trade. 
The  country  is  an  immense  level,  and  very  gene* 
rally  covered  ^th  wood,  but  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, it  yields  iabundant  pasturage,  and  crops  of 
grain.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  rain  fsdk  in 
torrents  at  Pisania,  and  the  heat  is  SQffi>cafcin;p. 
In  the  night,  the  croaking  of  innumerable. frogsi 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackals,  and  the  deep  howling 
of  the  hyenas,  form  a  concert  that  is  interrupted 
only  by  the  roar  of  tremendous  thunder. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  with  the  Niger  and 
Timbuctoo  before  me,  I  left  Pisania  and  slept  at 
Jindey.  An  ox  was  killed  to  celebrate  my  arrival^ 
and  Mandingo  tales  were  related  for  my  amuse-  < 
ment.  I  must  not  omit  to  inform  my  reader  that 
I  had  made  myself  master  of  the  Mandingo^  the 
general  language  of  the  countries  through  which 
I  was  going  to  travel. 

The  houses  of  the  Mandingoes  are  circular  mod 
huts,  with  conical  thatched  roofs.  A  hurdle  of 
canes  resting  on  upright  stakes,  about  two  feet 
firom  the  ground,  and  covered  with  naat,  or  an 
ox*s  hide,  forms  the  bed,  and  one  or  two  low  stoc^ 
form  the  seats.  Every  wife  has  a  separate  hut, 
and  all  the  huts  belonging  to  the  same  family  are 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  split  bamboo,  of  wicker 
work.    A  number  of  these  inclosures,  with  nar- 


Ttfiff  ^p$S99gw  hs^'0m  them,  €»v  ^  tpifPr  If^ 
Hief  lare^  ^Is^d^  .Witfaout  aay  regular it^s  Kccordiqg 
to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 
s7  JoteaidhtiirJUl^ge  is  a  large^tage  called  the  ben- 
tai%5  which  ts  cwiposed  of  c«3i^esifiterwovmir^n4 
h/erected  under  a  large  tree^  All  public-business 
istnuisactod  here,  and  here  tjbe  principal/inhahit- 
tatite  mecrtf,  ix>  smoke  tobacco^  and  talk  over  the 
news,  of  the' day. 

On  the  dd  of  December,  I  once  more  took  l^ave 
of  eiviHzed  soei^y,  £iad,  mounted  <m  a  ^irited 
horse»  rode  dowly  into  the  woods.  It-  was  iH)t9 
hdweven  without  making  some  prudent  ref^e^ctions^ 
wbic&,  if  they  had  not  been  counteracted  by^^my 
stroaig  inclination^  to  travel,  might  have  made  me 
hesitate  on  this  expedition.  The  mighty  and 
mysterious  river  of  Africa,  the  Neel  el  Abeede  of 
fhe  Arabs,  the  Joli  Ba  of  the  Mandingoes,  the 
Niger  of  the  Europeans^  rushed  into  my  mind ; 
and  danger  and  fatigue  were  no  longer  objects  of 
ctmsnleration.  When  I  had  mused  on  thie^  sub* 
jeot  for  about  three  miles,  my  horse  was  stopped 
by  a  number  of  men,  who  desired  me  to  accompany 
them  to  Pedbiba»  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Walli, 
unless  I  chose  to  pay  the  cu^oms  to  them.  As 
I  had  no  d^ire  to  visit  the  kingbf  WaUi,  I  gave 
his  ofEu^ers  the  value  of  eight  shillings,  andwaspei** 
imtted  to  proceed  on  my  journey. 

The  i»xt  day  I  passed  Kootacunda,  the 
last  tillage  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Walr 
U;  and  entered  the  kingdom  of  Woalli,  wh^re 
another  duty  was  d6ioande4  and  paid.  On  th^ 
fnUdw^g  day^  £  arrsv<ed  at  Medina  the  capitq,!. 
lliore  are  othei^  places  of  this  nim^  which  soni- 
fies simply  a  town.  The  kingdom  of  Woolli  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gambia.     The  coun- 


(€^mediate  valleys.  EacJ^ tfKWP  itk  B}$iSTmui^d\kym 
tract  q{  cultivated  land.  The  ml  ^ip^r^  tom^ 
ilffihe  fjditi^  exoepLpear  ^  tofm  ^tbdfidtf^Sf 
nyii^^jtbe  redii:QnAtone«  andptuvited  shrubtkiMikr 
9diita  poYi^rty.  The  inhal^itaitfs.  are  Mandiegwa^ 
and  aire  a  iQixtur^  .#f  Xf^aoaiand  MubnoMdanaif. 
but  the  foroier  are  by  far  the  most  DUx%erpii$K^ai]ii 
the  goxeraoient  is  in  their  haod»«  ..^ 

.  The.haJ^it  of  the  Maodiugoes  is  the  looae  &0fk^ 
9at  unlike  a  surplice^  made  of  cotboa  cl^tb.; .  witfai 
dxkwetSf  which  reach  half  way  down  the  leg»  saiiH 
dab,  and  a  white  cotton  cap^  The  dresa  of  tbci 
women  consiats  of  two  pieces  of  csotton,  each  ^boufr 
two. yards  long. and  one  broad;  the  one  wjrappedi 
rwnd  t;he  waist,  and  foraung  a  petticoait,  wi^b^ 
laches  to  the  ancles;  the  other  tbrowAi  negUi^ 
gently  over  the  shoulder^  aad  bosom.  This  is^dke 
dress  worn  in  ail  the  countriea  in  this,  part  of 
Africa ;  but  the  head-dress  varies  .according  to  iim 
tiu^e  of  the  females  of  djifl&rent  nations*  and.  thei 
ornaipenta  witliin,  their  r^eacb.  On  the  Gambi««i 
tjiey  wear  a  narrow  fillet  of  cottop,  wrapped  manjBf 
ti^es  j?ound  the  bead*  In  Bopdou^  the  bead  itr 
e^acirpled  by  strings  of  white  headsy  and  a  smaUf 
plate  of  ^old  is  worn  on  the  middle  of  the  foreheads 
Ip  Kasson  the  hqad  is  decorajted  in  an  el^gaoi^ 
ip^ner  with  white  shells*  In  Kaarta  and  Lnda^ 
inar,  the  hair  is  raised  very  high,  b^  m^a»>o£  i»i 
pad,.andadQi*ned.with  coralr  .  .7 

,,  Medina*  may  contain,  from  81OQ  to.  l,Qp|l^  hQusea<r( 
It>  SiUJtrownded.by.  a  high  wall  .built,  of  c^f-^tb. 
an,  .outwi^ind  f^ce  of  pointed  st^kea  and^pricklyi 
by^sb^; . but-the.btter  fortification  haa.^uffi^rc^t 
considerably  from  the  hands  of  busy  housewives. 


Uidg^din  liie^lmttse  of  one  (^  theking'srteiiitiAlifli 
wbotdkine  tfa«t  I  must  not  pi^esumet  to  e^dibtb 
k«Diis¥ritfetb^^kittg.    *  .  .     .  ;r       ...14: 

C^  Qii  the  folJowiog  clay,  I-^paid  toy  r^pectfi  to^tM 
fiiaif  of  WooIHi  whom  I^buBd^ittti^tiQ  aimi^'^ 
tjw  door  of  his  hut:  a  ducobor  of  men  and^wemM 
im«  ranged  bn  each  t^de,  vsingung  mid  dk^pii^ 
tkek  h^odfi^  I  galuted  thi«  soveretg&ir^^fpect&Uy^ 
and  b^ged  his  peraiiesbB  to  pdssr  tUrough  ^  cootti 
tfyv  in  tnymay  to  the  eastward.  Hete^liedtMt  he 
not  only  gave  me  his  peraaasfiion^  but  that  he  wouM 
eftr  v^rhift  prayers  for  ny  safety.  He  intfeatedtee^ 
however,  to  detost  fr<Mn:my*puq>d8e,  assuring  tne^ 
that  the  men  of  the  east  had  never  seen  a  iHUte 
mmy  and  'vrould  cettainly  d^troy  me.  Wfaetn  be 
s4ir  me>  deteimined  to  proceed,  he  shodc  his  faeadv 
ai)4  Mid  he  would  give  me  a  gaide^  who'should  cotv^' 
chsctme  in  safety  to  thefiientiersof  faisltmgdom.  !> 
It  took  me  six  days  to  reach  Koojar,.  th©  firoi»i 
tibr  town  ef  Weoiii  towards  Bo^dou,  fr<^m  wMch 
kttigdcHfn  it  is  sepaliated  by  ati  intejrvening  wilder-^ 
aes0.'"llie  first  of  these*  days  we  slept  at  Koii-^ 
jQur)  the  second  at  Malla,  or  Malaing,  the  third 
at'  Kdbr,  a  considerable  town.  Near  the  entrance 
ofKolot^  I  saw,  banging  on  a  tree,  the  habit  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  a  sort  of  masquerade  dress  mside 
tjf  tie  bark  of*  trees.  Wheii  a  husband  cannot- 
pi^eserve  peace  in  his  familyj  he  calls  in  thfe  autho* 
ritj^  d  this  bugbear,  which  is  tiever  disputed. 
When  his  services  are  required^  he  annotmces 
his*'eomMg'by*l0ud  knd  dismafl  screams  hn-  the 
x*o6ds'  tfear  '^^e  town ;  and,  aii  sobii  Us*  it^  is  dsarkj* 
h*fi«>aefed*t»^he  bentang,  when  all  thfeihhibS.- 
tantr*!Aef*ble^^rouiid^hini.  '^he  wom^n*  ^WoW' 
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tfadt  iHi0f|imM^  th«iii:wtoirieet' witii  AMtifHemmU 
imA^ao  one  knows  that  it  will  not  fall  upon  heitieUi 
jmtihey  dare  not  refiise  to  apfiear  before  Miuvbo 
JemlxK  The  ceremony  conuMencea  witk  mags 
and  dancing,  and  these  continue  till  midnight^ 
wlien'this  extraordinary  dispenser  of  justice  seifces 
bis  victim,  stripe  her,  ties  her  to  a  post,  anil 
scourges  her  severely  with  hie  rod,,  amidst  the 
shoQtff  and  derision  of  the  whde  assembly ;  and  il 
is  remarkable  that,  on  these  occasions,  the  wome» 
sre^ louder  than  the  men.  The  disguise  of  Mumto 
Jombo  is  supposed  to  be  assumed  either  by  the 
bndband,  or  one  of  his  fifiends.  On  the  fourth  day 
wedq>t  at  Tambacunda,  and  on  the  fifth  atKoon 
niakary,  a  town  as  largeas  Kolor. 

At  Koojar  I  dismissed  my  guide,  and  hired  three 
elephant  hunters  to  conduct  me  through  the  wiki 
demess  and  to  carry  water  ^  this  desert,  which  ia 
two  days  journey  across,  does  not  at  all  times  a£^ 
ford  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  Koojar,  who  had  most  oS 
tiiem  visited  the  European  settlements  on  thei 
Gambia,  beheld  me  with  reverence;  and  iii  the 
evening  invited  me  to  be  present  at  a  wrestlingr 
match  at  fhe  bentang,  an  exhibition  very  common' 
among  the  Mandingoes.  The  spectators  having 
fisrmed  a  circle,  the  wrestlers,  two  strong,  active 
young  men,  stripped  to  their  drawiars,  and  being  - 
anointed  with  vegetable  butter,  approached  eachi 
other  on  all  fours,  parrying  for  some  time  thei 
stretched-out  hand :  at  length  one*  of  them  sprang 
fi>rward,  and  caught  his  antagonist  by  the  knw»* 
Great  strength,  dexterity,  and  judgment  were  now 
displayed;  and  I  thought  that  few  Europeans 
would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  tte  victor. .  ;  ^^ 


r*'iii>tlid  jcxmim  of 'the  ^evenm^'l'wwpfe 
with  sbme  strong  beer  of  th^  comitry,  extradted 
frbm  gcain,  prepared  much  in  the  same  maBnerraa 
eur  mail^  and  a  net  yielding  a  gcatefiil  bitter^tlike 
our  hops* 

'  In  the  morning  I  discovered  that  one' of  idjr 
elephant  hunters  had  abscoMfted  with  themoneir 
I  bad  paid  him  in  advance,  and  to  pi^veotitiui 
6ther  two  firom  fdlowing  liis  example^- 1  instantly 
ordered  them  to  fill  their*  oakbadies  wi&  watery 
and,  as  the  stnt  rose^  we  entered  the  wildemesa^ 
cTo  secure  our  safe  passage  adross  it,  my  glides 
muttered  a  few  sentences^  spit  upon  a  stone,  boA 
cast  it  before  them  on  the  road.  Having  perfbnm 
ed  this  ceremony  three  times,  they  proceededi  widi 
confidence.  At  noon  we  came  to  a  large  free 
hung  with  innumerable  scraps  of  cloth,  and  no 
person  presumes  to  pass  it,  without  adding  one  to 
the  number.  Water  was  near,  but  it  was  mnlddy 7 
and  the  remains  of  a  fire,  and  fragments  of  prch 
visions,  informed  us  that  ehher  travellers  or  rob- 
bers had  recently  rested  here  ;  we  ther^re  j^fsxsk 
ceeded  to  another  watering-place,  which  we  did 
not  reach  till  night.  Here  we  kindled  a  larger 
fire,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  this  expedition,  I 
slept  without. shelter. 

:  The  next  day,  afler  five  hours  travellings  weJ 
arrived  at  Tallika,  the  first  town  in  Bondou.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Foolahs.  They  are  Muha* 
medans^  and  enjoy  considerable  affluence,  by  fur- 
nishing provisions  to  the  kafilahs;  which  pass 
through  the  town,  and  by  the  sale  of  ivory,  whtcfe 
they  obtain  by  hunting  elephants.  Th;e  teeth  are 
conv^ed  to  the  coast  on  asses,  the  larger  ones  in 
nets,  two  on  each  side  jof  the  ass,  the  smaller  wrap^ 
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piid  in  skitts,  and  secured  by  ropes;  An  officer 
blelonging  to  the  King  of  Bondou  is  stationed  at 
TalUksi,  to  give  information  of  the  arrival  of  the 
kaifilahd,  which  are  taxed  accoiding  to  the  number 
of  loaded  asses  that  arrive  there.  I  lodged  at  tins 
officer's  house,'  and  engaged  him  to  accompany 
me*  to  Fattekondai  the  residence  of  the  king. 

'On  the  following  day  I  left  Tallika,  and»  about 
noon,  arrived  at  a  number  of  small  villages,  scat* 
tered  over  an  open  and  fbrtile  plain*  At  one  of 
diese,  called  Ganado,  we  passed  the  night.  I  was 
much  amused  by  an  itinerant  singing  man»  who 
told  a  number  of  diverting  stories,  and  played  some 
sweet  airs  by  breathing  upon  a  bow-string,  and 
striking  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  stick. 

About  a  mile  from  Ganado,  we  crossed  a  con- 
siderable river  that  falls  into  the  Gambia.  The 
heat  being  excessive,  we  rested  two  hours  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  I  purchased  a  quantity 
of  milk,  ahd  pounded  corn,  of  some  Foolah  herds- 
men. At  sun-set  we  arrived  at  Kookarany ;  and 
the  next  day  at  Dooggi,  a  small  village  only  three 
miles  distant,  where  provisions  were  so  plentiful, 
that,  for  six  small  pieces  of  amber,  I  purchased 
an  ox. 

The  next  day  we  reached  a  few  scattered  vii- 
htges,  surrounded  by  extensive  cultivated  latnds. 
We  passed  the  night  in  a  miserable  hut,  having 
no  other  bed  than  a  bundle  of  corn  stalks,  and  no 
other  provisions  than  those  we  brought  with  us. 

The  wells  here  were  very  deep,  and  dug  with 

great  ingenuity :  I  measured  the  rope  of  one  of  the 

buckets,  and  found  the  well  to  be  fifty-six  yards 

in  depth.  I 

'^•(M^ the  following  day  we^  travelled  alorig  a  di*y 
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stottoy  height,  atid  then  gradually  descended  into 
a  deep  valley.  We  pursued  our  course  along  it  toi 
the  eastward,  on  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  till  we 
came  to  a  large  village  where  we  intended  to 
lodge.  Here  we  found  many  of  the  ladies  cla^  in 
a  thin  French  gauze ;  but  their  manners  were  far 
less  elegant  than  their  apparel.  They  surrounded 
me  in  numbers,  asking  for  beads  and  amb^, 
tearing  my  doak,  and  cutting  the  buttons  from  the 
dothes  of  my  servant.  They  were  proceeding  to 
other  outrages,  when  I  remounted  my  horse,  and 
rode  off,  determined  to  seek  another  lodging.  I 
afterwards  found  it  in  the  open  air,  and  under  a 
heavy  dew. 

The  following  day  I  passed  through  a  large  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  river  Falem^,  which  is  ber^ 
rapid,  and  its  bed  rocky.  The  inhabitants  were 
employed  in  fishing.  The  large  fish  were  taken  in^ 
baskets  made  of  split  cane,  some  of  which  were 
twenty  feel;  in  length.  A  stone  wall  wa&  built 
across  the  stream,  leaving  openings  through  which 
the  water  rushed  with  great  force,  and  the  baskets 
being  placed  against  these,  received  the  fish  that 
were  driven*  by  the  current.  The  small  fish,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  sprats,  were  taken  in  hand- 
nets^  made  with  cotton,  which  were  managed  with 
great  dexterity.  These  last  fish  are  pounded  in  ar 
woioden  mortar,  intire,  as  they  come  from  the 
stream,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun  in  large 
lumps  like  sug^  Joaves.  This  preparation,  when 
dry,  is  sold  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  who  dis- 
99lye  a  piece  of  the  black  loaf  in  water,  and  mia; 
itf  with  their  cuscasoe.  ♦  , 

i  lieiieve  I  have  given,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
tra»vels,.axi;^c^j^t  of  this  compositioni  so  f^wfmqn 
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ttttmighoDt  dentcal  and  northern  Africa;  biifc\xt 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  that  it  is  made  by 
noistening  flour  with  water,  and  shaking  and  stir^ 
jug  it  in  a  large  calabash  till  it  adheres  together 
IB  small  granules  resembling  sago.  It  is  then  put 
into  an  earthen  pot,  perforated  with  small  holes, 
and,  this  pot  is  placed  over  another  containing  some 
animal  food  and  water.  The  two  vessels  are  luted 
together  with  paste  or  cow-dung ;  the  under  one 
is  put  over  the  fire,  and  the  steam  arising  from  it 
dresses  the  cuscasoe,  or,  as  it  is  here  called, 
houskous. 

At  the  village  on  the  Falem^  I  purchased  the 
blessing  of  an  old  Moorish  marabut  with  a  few 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  which  he  would  convert 
into  gree^ees  for  the  advantage  of  the  ne^oes. 
Oa  quitting  this  |flace,  we  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Nayemow,  where  we  were  kindly  entertained  an4 
lodged. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  Falein6,  tba^ 
waters  of  whfich  readied  my  knees  as  I  sat  npion 
my  horse.  About  noon  we  entered  the  town  'of 
Eattekbnda,  and  stationed  ourselves  at  the  bantang^^ 
where  we  remained  till  an  inhabitant  invited  us  to^ 
his  house.  The  Levite  of  the  Scripture,  wbos^^ 
concubine,  or  perhaps,  second  wife,  was  so  ifi^ 
humanly  murdered,  tdid  the  same.  We  had  noti 
be^snmore  than  an  hour  with  our  host;  when  I  ve^ 
C6tv!ed  a  message  from  Al  Mami,  [The  King]  of 
BondoD,.  desiring  to  see  Me  immediatiely,  if  I] 
were  not  too  much  fetigued  with  my- journey*  •  ^^^  <' 

I  accompanied  the  messenger,  and  found  ^h 
M^Lmi  sitting  imder  a  tree,  at  a  little  distance  fixHii^ 
the.town.    He  dei»red  me  to  sit  near  him  dn^'hir 
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maris,  and  asked  me  whether  I  wanted  to  pfurchas^ 
^hves  or  gold.  I  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
said  that  my  desire  was  to  visit  every  part  x^  die 
habitable  earthy,  and  my  request  to  h^m  waspen^ 
missjbn  to  pass  through  hi^  dominions.  He  seenei 
3iirprisediv  but  bade  me  come  to  him  in  the  event- 
ing, when  he  said  he  would  give  me  some  proi- 
visions. 

.  In  the  evening  I. presented  myself  at  the  resij* 
^nce  of  the  king,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  mud  wall  that  rendered  it  a  kind  of  citadel : 
a  sentinel,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  guarded 
^  entrance*  The  interior  was  divided  into  dif- 
fident courts^  and  the 'way  to  the  presence  led 
through  ms^y  passages,  with  sentinels  at  the  doots^ 
of  each.  When  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
^urt  of  aittlience,  my  guide  took  off  his  sandakj 
and  pronounced  the  name  of  the  king  aloud,  re^ 
peating  it,  till  he  was  answered  from  within.  We 
fi^und  the  sovereign  sitting  on  a  mat,  and  only  twol 
attendants  with  him. 

I  repeated  my  request  for  leave  to  pass  through 
tfee  country  of  Bondou.  The  idea  of  traveDing 
for  curiosity  was  quite  new  to  the  kiag.  He  thougbt 
it  impossible^  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would;  iin^ 
dertake  so  dangerous  a  journey,  merely  to  bok  at 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  when  I  offered 
tQ  shew  him  the  contents  of  my  baggage,  he  waa 
convinced^  and  when  I  had  delivered  my  presentsi^ 
he  was  satisfied.  These  consisted  of  some  gonw 
powder,  tobacco,  amii^r,  and  an<  umtn;ella.  Ho 
was  particularly*  delighted  with  the  last^  which  he^ 
Qpenbd  £uididMit<  r^ieatedly,  to  tdie  giteat  admii*a^ 
tioQiof  himself  and  hds^  two' attendants.  Wisen  thii 
subsided^  his  attention  was  transferred  to  anen^' 
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• 

Uue  c(HK|  whh  gilt  buttons,  whkb  I  voMt  mAuti 
occasion,  and  he  entreated  me  to  give  it  him  i 
adding  that  he  would  wear  it  in  public,  and  ac< 
quaint  all  who  saw  it  with  my  great  liberality 
This  argument  did  not  perfectly  reconcile  me  to 
parting  with  my  coat ;  but  as  I  considered  the  »• 
quest  of  the  King  of  Bondou,  in  his  own  dp^ 
minions,  to  be  little  short  of  command,  I  took  off 
my  coat,  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  repented  that  I 
had  ever  worn  it  in  his  country^i 

Al  Mami  supplied  me  with  plenty  of  provisions^ 
abid  the  next  day^  understanding  that  I  knew  some* 
thing  of  medicine,  he  desired  me  to  visit  his  wives^ 
in  quality  of  a  physician*     I  had  no  socmer  entered 
the  court  appropriated,  to  these  ladies,  than  they 
all  surrounded  me,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twdve( 
most  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  all  wearing 
on  their  beads  ornaments  of  amber  and  of  gold. 
Some  asked  for  physic,  others  for  iamber;  ailtle- 
stred  to  be  let  blood.    They  said  that  the  un^ 
natural  whiteness  of  my  skin  was  produced  bj^^ 
dipping  me  in  milk  when  I  was  an  infant,  and  the 
unsightly  prominence  of  my  nose  by  its  having. , 
been  daily  pinched.     Without  disputing  nay  owm  , 
deformity^  I  praised  the  glossy  black  of  the  ladfes^. 
skins,  and  th«  beauty  of  their  flat  noses*    They  • 
replied  that  hone^-mmlh,  that  is,  flattery,  was  not  , 
esteemed  in  Bondou ;   but  they  did  not  appear 
quite  so  insensible  of  it  as  fhey  pretended.     They 
presented  me  with  a  jar  oC  honey  and  some.flsh,, 
wttich  w^re  sent  to  my  lodging. 

fn  the  cvenihg  I  wehf  to  take  leave  of  the  king^  \ 
carryitig  with  mt  some  beads  and  writing  paper j  ^ 
aaa  small  present  is  usutid  on  such  an  oecasion« 
Hrg£ive  me  five  drachms  of  gold,  as  k  token  of  , 
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hb  IliemMnp,  and  said  that  he  should  dispense 
wiA  the  examination  of  my  baggage,  though  all 
ttti^iellers  who  passed  through  his  country  were 
obifged  to  submit  to  it.  He  added  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  depart  when  I  pleased. 

The  next  morning  I  quitted  Fattekonda,  and  in 
three  hours  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  forest  which 
sqiarates  the  kingdoms  of  Bondou  and  Kajaaga. 
From  Tallika,  the  frontier  town  of  Bondou  on  the 
side  of  Woolli,  to  Fattekonda,  the  capital,  had 
been  seven  days  journey. 
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▼▼  E  entered  the  wood  at  night,  that  being  the 
best  time,  as  I  was  informed,  to  pass  it  in  safety. 
The  brightness  of  the  moon,  the  stillness  of  the 
air,  the  deep  solitude  of  the  forest,  and  the  howling 
of  the  wild  beasts,  rendered  the  scene  solemn  and 
impressive.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  us ; 
but  my  companions  pointed  out  to  me  the  wolves 
asd  hyenas,  as  they  glided,  like  shadows^  from 
(me  thicket  to  another.  Towards  morning,,  we 
arrived  at  a  village  called  Kimmoo,  where  we 
halted  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our  asses ;  and  ia 
llMhaflernoon  we  reached  Joag,  in  the  Idngdomof 
]Sj|aagia. 

Bondou  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  Bambouk^ 
aad  cm  the  nortJi  by  Ki^aaga,    Th«coui^y,  like 
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that  <rf  ^Wbcfil,  is  getierally  GOT^^dnrkkt^wDd^ 
iKit^ihe  Iftnd  is  more  elevatefd,  and  toivaods  dM 

I^rai^  it  rises  inta  biUs.  In  fintilcty  I  do  not 
khx>w  that  it  is  surpassed  bj"  any  country.  tiV 
Africa.  •     .       *   .  .. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Bondou  are  a  cdbny  of 
fbolahs:  They  have  a  tawney  oomplexioDt  smi^ 
features,  and  soft,  silky  hair.  They  consider  tbe 
negroes  as  their  inferiors,  and  rank  tfaemselvesi 
among  trhite  people.  They  are  naturally  of  at 
mild  disposition ;  but  the  uncharitable  maxims  oi, 
the  koran  have  rendered  such  as  have  embraced 
its  religion  more  hostile  to  Christians.  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  people  are  IV^uhamedans,  and  their 
number  is  increasing  by  means  of  village  schods; 
but  the  kinp:  is  what  they  call  a  kafer,  that  is,  an 
unbeliever. 

The  industry  of  the  Foolahs  in  pasturage  and 
agriculture  is  every  where  distinguishable ;  but  in 
Bondou  these  people  are  opulent  in  a  high  degree, 
and  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  profusioQ* 
On  the  approach  of  night,  the  cattle  belonging  to 
a  village  are  collected  into  an  in  closure,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  btit  for  the  retreat  of  one  oq  • 
two  herdsmen,  who  keep  watch  during  the  night» 
and  renew  the  fires  that  surround  the  indosure^ 
The  cows  give  excellent  milk,  but  not  in  so  large 
a  quantity  ^s  those  in  Europe.  The  Foolahs  make 
butter  of  the  cream  by  stirring  it  violently  in 'a 
calabash  ;  this  forms  a  part  of  most  of  their  diriies^ 
and  is  liberally  bestowed  on  thieir  faees  and  acmsi 
'  The  traders  between  the"  interior  countriesUnd 
the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  GaWbia,  p^s  thr«B^k 
&)iiii0u,^and^  ai'e  charge*  #tih  ^  fe^vy  4iftiei8^^  a 
loaded  ass  paying  about  ili&'valli^bf'f^Wtt'syttiiip 


at  ilMdst  every  town  it  ptMes  thtougk,  mid  a  mus^ 
keC  affd  six  bottles  of  gimpowder  at  Fattekonda* 

The  kingdom  of  Kajaaga  reaches  to  the  Seuegal^ 
Which  bounds  it  on  the  north  ;  en  the  south  and 
south  east  it  is  bounded  bj  Bambouk.  In  this  tec* 
ritory  is  situated  Galam,  the  boundary  of  the 
French  navigation  and  commerce  on  that  riverj 
The  face  of  the  country  has  a  pleasing  variety  of 
hills  and  vallies»  and  the  windings  of  the  Senegal 
make  the  scenery  on  its  banks  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful 

The  inhabitants  of  Kajaaga  are  called  Sera-^ 
woollis.  They  formerly  carried  on  a  great  com« 
merce  with  the  French  in  gold  and  slaves,  and 
they  still  maintain  some  traffic  with  the  British 
factories  on  the  Gambia.  They  are  indefatigaUd 
in  their  endeavours  to  acquire  wealth ;  but  they 
lUre  just  in  their  dealings,  When  a  Serawoolli 
merchant  returns  from  a  trading  expedition  with^ 
out  having  made  much  profit,  his  neighbours  re«> 
gard  him  as  a  man  o£  mean  ande^tanding,  and 
mpress  this*  opinion  by  saying  that  *'  he  has.  per-^ 
formed  bo^  long  a  journey,  and  brought  nothing 
back  but  the  hair  on  his  head/' 
'  The  town  of  Joag,'  where  I  now  was,  is>  situated 
near  the  Senegal,  above  the  Fraach  settlement  at 
Ctolam^  and  below  the  fall  pf^Felow.  It  issuer 
liilinded  hy  a  high  wall,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
port-holes'  for  musketry ;  every  man's  residence^ 
containing,  as.  us^al,  several  huts,  i$  also  inclosed 
byiai  widk  TJs»e  towa  ipay  contain  3^000  inh^i^ 
tantSy  '  ASfSoon  as  it  was  dark,  I  was  invited  to  be 
ti^jtfMMtot^f  their  amuMUKents^  which  consisted 
0£^mmngsmi4*^m^    The#e  eii^ffd,  I  mf^j^ 
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\  In  tbo  mooing  I  was  awdcen^  by  an  atteipn^ 
tOtSteal  a  muskeit  which  li^  by  me}  bu,t  the^thi^ 
desisted  from  his  purpose  on  findiDg  that  he  was 
discovered.  I  was  afterwards  sufprised  ^t  ^w\98 
myself  surrounded  by  about  twenty  p^rspns,  wjbo 
seated  themselves  on  the  bentang,  each  holding  a 
musket  in  his  hand.  A  maq,  loaded  with  i^  xe- 
makablei  number  of  charms,  or  safis,  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  Mandingo  language,  opened  :thf; 
bu^tness^^  by  informing  me  that  I  had  entered  tb^ 
king's  town  without  having,  paid  the  duties,^  and 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  my 
poodle,  cattle,  and  baggage  were  forfeited^,  H,e 
added  that  his  orders  were  to  conduct  me  U^ 
Manna,  the  residence  of  the  king,  and  to  take  m^ 
thither  by  force,  if  I  refused  to  go.  The  men 
then  rose,  and  asked  if  I  were  ready. 
.  J  replied  that  I  liad  erred  without  kn'owj^g  t^i^t 
I  did  so ;  that  I  had  no  intention  to  defraud  thg 
King  of  Kajaaga,  or  violate  his  laws ;  and  that  I 
was  now  ready  to  pay  the  duties.  I  then  offered 
the  five  drachms  of  gold  I  had  received  from  th^ 
^tng  of  Bondou,  which  they  accepted ;  but  they 
insisted  upon  examining  my  baggage,  and  aft^ 
having  taken  from  it  what  Uiey  pleased,  they  left 
me.  I  passed  the  night  in  meditating  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  I  concluijed,  that  if  I  produced  any  part 
ofmy  hidden  store  of  beads  and  amber^  topur-r 
chase.  provision^»  the  ren>ainder  WQuld  be  forfeite4 
to  the  officers  of  the  Kipg  of  Kajaaga ;  .1  therp^if§ 
r^ptved  to  endure  hunger  the.  epsuiqg  day*  \ 
_,Towards  evening,,  ^|k  I  was  i^itting  on.  the^.b^Pt 
t^ng*  chewing  straw?,  au  old  female  slaye  p^ed 
bjff^  withi.a  hasket^  on  he;:  he»d,  i^nd  ask^4  fl^e  ji 
IMgi^^  »W  A>w^r? .  I  aj^w.^ie!4,jthali,|<;he,kii3^'s 


^^ajafe^lika  takfen  my  ttioirey. '  She  Self  cHii^ri'lier 
hUiket^  and  taking  out  of  it  some  handfiils  bf  eafth* 
irtits^  she  presented  theift  to  me  "With  a  look  of  iiWi 
MTected 'bfeneVdlence,  land  asked  tne  if  I  could  eal! 
them/  r  accepted  thfis  seasonable  supply  i;(rith 
gratitude,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  thank  hter,' 
the  woman  walked  away. 

IwAs  soon  after  informed  that  Detnba  Sego^ 
liephew  of  the  King  of  Kasson,  who  had  beeh  ori 
in  embassy  to  the  King  of  Kajaaga,  would  pay 
hie  a  visit.  I  represented  my  situation  to  this 
prince,  who  oflered  to  conduct  me  to  Kasson,  and 
be  answerable  for  my  safety.  I  accepted  his  oflfe# 
with  gratitude,  and  the  next  morning  I  set  out 
with  my  protector.  At  noon  we  reached  Gud- 
gadi,  a  large  town,  in  which  I  observed  a  mds^ue 
with  six  turrets,  on  the  pinnacles  of  which  werd 
^aced  six  ostriches*  eggs.  This  edifice  was  built 
of  clay.  A  little  before  sun-set  we  arrived  at  the 
toWh  off'Samee,  on  the  Senegal,  which  was  here  a 
beautiful,  but  shallow  river,  moving  slowly  over  'a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel'.  The  banks  were  high  and 
covered  with  verdure ;  the  cbQntry  Was  open  and 
cultivated  ;  and  the  rocky  hills  of  Felbw  and  Bam- 
bouk  added  jiiuch  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscapes 

Ihad  how^l^velled  in  a  north-east  directioii 
over  those  countries  which  separate  the  Oambid 
arid  the  Senegal,  commencing  my  journey  at  Pisa- 
ftia,  bn  the  banks  of  the  former  river,  and  arriving 
a  Sattiee  on  the  titter.    I  had  travelled  SI  days.  * 

I  left' Samee  on  the  28th  bf  December,  atid  ih 
tHg*^afte?rnb6ir''atrrived  dt  Kayee,  a  lai-ge-ViH^ge, 
ilMted  'f)krtly  dlilfh6^  'Sbothern,  arid  partly  bti  thi 
ifoftti'etaf^idfedf-^h^  river.  '  A  Tittfe  abo^etfiii 
^la'ci^iJ'^i^^eat&ryaf'brFelow,  where  the  rfver 
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rushes  with  great  for6e  over  a  ledge  of  r«ck :  Mam 
this,  the  river  was  black  and  deep,  and  here  it  waa 
intended  we  should  pass  it.  After  we  had  hollaed^ 
^and  fired  some  muskets,  the  peo^e  on  the  KassMi 
side  observed  us,,  and  brought  over  a  canoe  tx>  carry 
pur  baggage. 

The  bank  of  the  river  was  here  forty  feet  above 
the  water;  the  negroes  seized  the  horses,  and 
launched  them,  one  at  a  time,  down  a  guUy  which 
was  almost  perpendicular,  and  whioh  seenied 
to  have  been  worn  by  this  practice.  When  the 
terrified  animals  had  been  plunged  in  this  moa- 
ner to  the  water's  edge,  the  guide  took  hold  of  the 
most  steady  of  them,  and  led  him  by  a  rope  into 
the  river;  the  man  then  stepped  into  a  canoe, 
and  a  general  attack  commenced  up<m  the  other 
horses,  which^  finding  themselves  pelted  and 
kicked  on  every  side  but  one,  unanimously  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  followed  their  companion.  A 
few  boys  swam  after  them,  and  dashed  water  on 
them  when  they  attempted  to  return ;  and,  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
all  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  to  manage  the  asses ;  they  endtired  much 
pelting  and  shoving  before  they  could  be  made  to 
enter  the  water,  and  four  of  them  returned  from 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Four  fa^rs  were  spsnt 
in  getting  them  all  over ;  one  hour  more  was  em- 
ployed in  ixansporting  the  baggage  in  the  canoe  ; 
and  lastly,  Demba  Sego  and  myself  embarked  in 
this  dangerous  passage  boat,  which  the  least  mo- 
tion of  ours  might  have  'overset,  and  soon  srriired 
safely  in  the  kingdom  of  Kassou.  Here  Demba 
Sego  reminded  me  of  the  obligation  I  was  under 
to  hiw^  and  I  presented  him  with  aamuKdr.mnber 
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;>  Jdigfct  it  not  be  .ix^Bgined  that  siach  a  river  was 
a.iimiiidMy  to  the  ambition  of  man?  No^ambi-  * 
tion  cannot  b^  qopfined  by  the  natural  barriers  o^ 
the  globe,  rivers,  seas,  or  mountains.  Thei^e^ple 
nf  Ke^aaga  land  those  of  Kasson  were  going  to  war 
4wUh  Aach  other,  though  the  Arabs  of  Sahara  3tood 
<tfdadf  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  latter. 
I  Aiier  a  long  day's  jonraey  £rom  the  paesage  of 
Afae  Senegal,  we  arrived  at  Teesee,  a  large  un- 
nmdled  town,  having  no  security  against  an  enemy, 
iccccqrta  3ort  of  dtadel  in  which  Tiggity  Sego,  the 
Ailher  g£  Demba,  and  brother  of  the  kinjg,  resided. 
The  next  Morfikig,  my  friend  Demba,  who  had 
lodged  me  in  his  own  hut,  introduced  me  to  his 
iatfa^,  Tiggity  Sego.  This  prince  entertained 
;soiafte  doubts  of  my  motives  for  visiting  his  country, 
and  said  diat  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  king,,  his  brother,  at  Kqo- 
miakary. 

The  following  day,  Demba  Sje^  was  ordered  jto 
go,  at  the  head  of  twenty  hofsemen,  to  a  town  in 
Gedtimah^  to  adjust  some  disputable  matters  with 
tbe  Arabs ;  and  he  begged  me  to  lend  him  my 
ht)rse,  adding  that  my  saddle  and  bridle  would 
jgive  him  conse(|U€tice  among  these  people*     I 

^readily  grajotted  his  request,  and,  during  the  week 
the.  was  absent^    I  aioiused  myself  with  walking 

:>adKmt  the  town^  and  conversing  with  theinhabi- 
ianfei,  who  attended  me  with  great  kindness^  and 

Liswpplied  me  mth  eggs^  milk,   apd  other  provi* 

'  isionfi,  at  ein  easy  rate.'    No  woman  of  X^eaee  is 
,>j9uUowed  to  eat  an  egg.    N<>thing  could  a%pnt 

^  ^<kmoaamLmom  tha»ito  pfi^  heji;  m^  ^^i  j^^  ^ 


,.^,pijring  my  stay  at  Xeesee,  Tiggity  Segolielda 
pfiUver  on  an  accusation  of  adultery.  Irhe  dahilqi 
pfGf  \fqt\^  aides  displayed  mucb  ingenuity }  the<EMt 
was  clearly  proved,  and  the  offender  was  sentenced 
to  b^  sold  as  a  slave,  or  to  find  two  slaves  fol?  his 
redemption,  at  the  qption  of  the  complaiDaiit. 
The  injured  hudi^and  was  unwilling  to  proeeedAo 
esctreipity  against  a  man  who  had  been  his  friend^ 
and  who  was,  besides,  a  very  devout  Muhamedan 
jgriest,.  and  desired  rather  to  have  him  puUioly 
flogged,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  tl» 
number  of  stripes  he  received  was  precisely  that 
enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law,  forty,  saw  one* 

As  it  was  feared  that  the  country  in  the  n^igbr 
bourhood  of  Teesee  might  suffer  from  the  preda*- 
tory  incursions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Deaert,  during 
the  war  ivith  Kajaaga}  4i  party  of  400  men  had 
been  sent  out  by  Tiggity  Sego  to  oollect  ^ro* 
visions  sufficient  to  last  a  year.  I  saw  these  meli 
return,  marching  in  good  order,  with  large  cala* 
bashes  on  their  heads,  filled  with^earth^nuts  and 
corn.  They  were  preceded  by  a  3trong  guard,  of 
\)pwmen,  and  followed  by  eight  singing  men,  every 
verse  of  whose  song  was  answered  by  the  whole 
compapy^  and  followed  by  a  fpw  strokes  of  the 
laxge  drums.  The  detachment  proceeded  in  this 
jXk^ner,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people» 
to.the  l^ouse  of  Tiggity  Sego,  where  the  pioyipiooft 
Wj^e  deposited^?     .    ,.  .  _  i.^ 

The  following  day  an  embassy,  composed  ,9f.tj^fl: 
pefp9^^  ^rrive^  at,  the. king  from .  JFoota  Toya,  |to 
a^piptjJJ'jggity  Sego  that,  unless  all?  the  p^ppk 


They  were  required  to  recite  eleven  )[)i'ayeris,  8S 
(th^  evidefice  of  their  cowve^sion.  Aftef  ^'  long 
4|palAver  the  inhabitants  of  Teesee  agfi^ied  to  fA- 
moonoe  Fi^ni8iii»  and  they  publicly  offered  up  thfe 

leleven  prayers; i        •  '      » 

e-  When  Demba'Sego  returned  with  my  hox^e,  t 
MqoaiiM^  his  father  trith  :my  intention  of  sittiikg 
^ut  jfer  Kooniakary  on  the  fdUbwing  dsly;  but  I 
then  found 'that  I  had  to  account  to  settle  with 
thi»  governor  of  Teesiee,  who  not  only  demarfded 
the. duties  imposed  upon  all  travellers,  but  a  pre- 
sent for  his  particular  kindness  to  me.  In  the 
morning,  my  friend  Demba  came,  with  a  number 
of  attendants,  atid  desired  to  see  the  preseM  I 
iMffifided  for  his  father.  By  this  time,  I  began  to 
ftar  that  ray  baggage  would  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  several 
countries  Ihad  to  passi:  4  therefore  produced  am^ 
ber  aAd  tobacco  to  the  value  of  twenty-four  shii. 
lingiB,  only.  Demba  coolly  laid  them  down,  sa3ring 
that  this  was  not  a  present  for  a  man  of  Tiggity 
Beg&9  consequence,  who  ccruld  take  from  me 
irhatevtf  he  pleased ;  and  that  if  I  did  not  make 
him  a  larger  present,  he,  Demba,  would  carry  all 
my  baggage  to  his  father,  and  let  him  choose  for 
faitnself;  '^  Without  wailing  for  my  answ^,  Demba 
s^od'  his  {People  opened  ail  my  packages,  spread 
their  contents  upon  the  floor,  and,  took  every  thing 
^at 'pleased  them.  At  Joag  I  hiid  been  plundered 
of  haJf  my  baggage,  and  here  I  lost  half  the  re- 
mainder.^    f 

-'^I  Jeft  Teeseeon  the  tenth  of  January,  and  onf  the? 
foVUrtednth  I  arrived  at  Sooloo,  a  small  vilbg^ 
thitfe  tttiftes  to  the  sotith  of  Ko6niakary.  'V^VA-' 
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lage  w«8  not  in  tbe  direct  road»  bub  I  went  tbidief 
«o  visit  SftUm  Dmicari,  a  slave  merchant  of  great 
teputatioQ,  upon  whom  I  bad  an  order,,  from  a 
^iend  at  Ptsania,  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  which 
^Wtts  due  to  him.  Salim  Daucari  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  but  I  had  not.  been,  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  his  house,  before  the  King  of  Kasson 
sent  a  messenger  to  enquire  why  I  did  not  come 
to  Koeniakary.  The  slave  merchant  made  my 
apology,  and  accompanied  me  to  this  town. 

The  next  morning  I  waited  upon  Demba  Sego 
Jalla,  or' Demba  Sego  the  Lion,  King  of  Kasson, 
and  found  him  seated  on  a  mat  in  a  large  hut.  He 
surveyed  me  with  great  attention^  and  wh^n  I  had 
explained  to  him  the  object  of  my  journey,  he  not 
only  appeared  satisfied,  but  promised  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power.  I  learned  from  him,  how- 
ever, what  gave  me  great  apprehension  for  my 
-safety,  that  the  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  through  which 
I  had  to  pass,  was  threatened  with  hostilities  by 
the  King  of  Bambarra,  to  whom  I  was  going.  I 
made  a  small  present  to  the  King  of  Kasson  who 
sent  me  a  large  white  ox  in  return.  My  attend- 
ants were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  this  animal, 
its  colour  being  a  mark  (^especial  favour* 

Salim  Daucari  paid  me  in  gold  dust^  and  it 
was  soon  whispered  that  I  had  received  abun- 
dance of  gold.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  Sambo  Sego,  the 
•son  of  the  king,  who  insisted  upon  knowing 
the  exact  amount  of  the  money  I  had  obtained. 
He  declared  that  one  half  must  go  to  the  king, 
and  that  he  expected  a  handsome  present  him- 
self, as  being  the  king's  iBon,  and  for^hisattead- 
ants,  ^a  being  tha  kifag'a  celatims.    SaiiiHr  ^  inter- 


posed'  in  ttiy  fltV^ur,  aad,  a;fter  nitt€li  dfaBfenltjrv 
prevailed  upon  Sambo  Sego  to  accept  the  valoe  of 
thirty-two  shillings  in  European  merchmdise,  to- 
gether with  some  powder  and  ball,  in  full  pay- 
ment of  e^ery  demand  that  could  be  made  upon 
ine  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasson. 

From  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  to  the  sou^ 
Ward  of  Sooioo,  I  had  a  inos^t  enchantiBg  prospect 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  towns  and  vit 
lages,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  around  them, 
surpassed  every  thing  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  thia 
delightful  plain,  when  it  is  known  that  the  king  of 
%!as9on  can  assemble  4,000  fighting  men  by  the 
sound  of  his  war  drum. 

On  the  Sd  of  February  I  took  leave  of  Salim 
i>aucari,  and^  attended  by  two  guides  on  horse* 
back,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Kasson,  I  travel* 
led  over  a  rocky,  hilly  country,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Krieko,  and  at  sunset  came  to  the  village 
of  Soomoo,  where  we  passed  the  nigkt. 

The  next  day  we  cc^Atinued  our  journey  along 
the  banks  of  the  Krieko,  which  every  where 
6warmed  with  ifvhabitants.  In  the  evening  we  ar* 
rived  at  a  Is^ge  village  called  Kimo,  where  my 
guides  left  me,  to  jmn  the  army,  and  I  remained 
tMTO  whole  days  before  I  could,  prevail  upon  Ude 
governor  of  the  hilly  country,  who  resides  here,  to 
give  me  a  guide  to  Kaarta. 
'  On  the.Tth  I  left  Kimo,  with  the  governor's  son 
as  a  guide.  We  continued  our  course  along  the 
bankat  of  the  Krieko  till  the  afternoon,  whai  we 
arrived  at  Kangee,  a  considentUe  town,  whete  the 
Krieko  is  reduciui  to  a  small  rivulet  This  beau* 
til^lMwNRn  IJSM  a.ilittletethff  e^wwd^  Kan* 
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^^a^doicenflswitli  ft  rapid  and  noisy  jcurl^Ut 
till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill  called 
Tappa :  it  then  -becomes  more  placid,  and  winds 
through  the  lovely  plains  of  Kooniakary;  aiid 
haring  received  an  additional  branch  from  the 
northward,  it  is  lost  in  the  Senegal  near  the  falls  of 
Felow.  ' 

'  On  the  following  day  we  travelled  over  a  rough 
sfoney  country,  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at 
Lackafago,  a  small  village  upon  the  ridge  of  hlHi 
that  "separates  the  kingdoms  of  Kasson  and  Kaar- 
ta.  On  our  way  we  met  many  hundred  people 
flying  from  Kaarta,  with  their  families  and' effects/ 
A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Lackarago  we  came  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  whence  we  had  an 
eif  tensive  view  of  the  country.  Towards  the  south- 
east we  perceived  some  very  distant  hills,  which 
my  guide  told  me  were  the  mountains  of  Fooladoo, 
the  original  country  of  the  Foolahs.  We  travelled; 
with  great  difficulty,  down  a  rugged  and  abrupt 
precipice,  in  Ahe  dry  channel  of  a  river,  where  the 
trees,  forming  an  arch  over  our  heads,  rendered 
the  place  dark  and  cool ;  and  when  we  emerg^ 
from  this  singular  passage,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  levd  and  sandy  plains  of  Kaarta.  We  soon 
Mrived  at  a  watering  place,  where  I  purchased  ai^ 
much  milk  and  meal  as  we  could  eat,  for  a  few 
strings  of  beads.  Indeed  the  |teople  here  live 
iff  such  affluence  that  they  seldom  ask  any  rettif  n 
for  the  refreshments  that  travi^lters  receive* frohi' 

tbttm  ■•■■     •  -■•  ■•'■•  ■     =.    ;  •     ^    I      .   '•:■  ;.'^ 

On  the  nth  of  Ifebt^uary,  leaving  !PeeitifaB/ 
WllereWef  had  Mept  tWfa  iwghts,  we  paired  4  mini-' 
bei^4)f  &if  ^  vffldgi^s,  ijftitte  Ae^vt^^oHikcciidiAW 
th^  a^bidilA^^dr,  and  ife^ched -'KftfkiSk^ffla;^ V 


l(9f;0&;towiV  halfin  rivns/.owiog  toit^lb^lV^bqi^^ 
l^iind^n^cLbytheBamharrahs.  <       t 

s,}.The  nctxtr  morning,  we  leftr  KjaxmkaHA,  and  ap 
we  bad  only  a  short  day's,  journey  to  KemmoQ. 
Ve.  amused  ourselves  with  gathering  fruits  bytbfi 
Yf^y.  In  this  pursuit!  had  wandered  from  my 
people,  and  was  quite  alone,  when  I  saw  two  li^VQ 
boirsfemen,  acmed.  with  muskets^  come  ga^9ppipg 
from  among  .the  bushes.  I^made  a  full  stop.;  the 
borsiemen  did  the  same;. and  all  thr^e  seemed 
equally  surprised  and  confounded  at  this  intej;-; 
vjiew^  As  I  approached,  the  fear$  of  the  m^n  in- 
creased* and  one  of  them«  after  casting  upoin  me^ 
^  look  of  horror,  rode  off  at  full  3peed  :  the  othep, 
^1  a, panic  pf  fear,  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and 
miittered  pjcayers,  till  his  horse,  seemingly,  withput 
Ijhp  ]:ider's,  knowledge,  conveyed  .him  after  his 
c^i)9panion.  About  a  nrile  distarUt,  they  met  witb. 
my  atti^ndaqts,  torwhQm  they  related  the  story  ofi 
the,  frightful  apparition ;  clothing  me  in  the  flow- 
iffg  robes  of  a  spirit,  and  affirming  that  on  my 
s^ppq^rance,  a  cold  blast  of^iyind,  like  cold  water^ 
({^e  doivn  from  the  sky.    . 

„  towards  noon  we  saw,  2gi.  a  distance,  the  c^* 
t^J.of  I^iutrta,^  sit^ati^d  in  tJbe  middles  of  an  gp^ 
piaip,.  the  ,qfluntry  for  two  miles  all  jouqd  beings 
cl^^red  pf  WjOpd.  We  9ntered  the.  town  ^boult 
twO)  o'clpck,  and  propeed^d  to  the  court  before  the. 
rje9jde?cfi^f  the.kiiig ;  bqt  I  was  sp.syrrqunded  by; 
tbe)ga«W?g.multiti|4e;  that. I  dii^,n9%?itXis^itp^4i$n 
mount.  I  sent  two  of  my  people  to  announci^ti^^f 
*ffAY»lt9^^t^feiflft  a^^  jiflixij^j^r;^!^  sent;  lift  in- 
fcfffftj.nie  j)th»tiMhi8.  ra^^sty  wvii4..Beftfiflie,.;n.,th* 
^IfPSMBv-^d  that  ,I)ie  Uj?^?Af  ^4;iv4^9 <.lPi(Pi5^i 
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ikM;  hittleM  1M4  He  conducted  me  to  a  large  imtv 
and  stationed  a  man,  armed  with  a  stick,  at  the 
door  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  situated.  But 
Blan  and  stick  were  of  no  avail  against  tibe  curio* 
sitf  of  the  multitude.  I  had  scarcely  seated 
myself  in  my  spacious  apaitmenti  beibf e  I  -waff 
surrounded  by  as  many  persons  as  it  could 
contain;  when  these  had  seen  me,  and  asked  ^ 
few  questions,  they  retired  to  make  room  for  others; 
and  my  hut  was  thus  filled  and  emptied  thirteen 
times. 

A  little  before  sun-set,  Daisy  Koorabarri,  King 
of  Kaarta,  sent  to  inform  me  that  he  wished  to  see 
me.  On  entering  the  court  where  he  was  sitting, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  his  attendants, 
and  the  order  that  prevailed  among  them.  On  the 
right  of  the  king  were  seated  his  fighting  men ; 
on  thelef^^  bis  women  and  children,  leaving  a  space 
open,  in  front,  for  me  to  approach  him.  The  king 
himself  was  sitting  on  a  bank  of  earth,  about  two 
ftiet  high,  covered  with  a  leopard's  skin.  I  seated 
s^yself  upon  the  ground  before  him,  explained  the 
motives  of  my  journey,  and  solicited  his  protec- 
tion to  Bambarra.  He  said  that  it  was  not  in  his 
p^ower  to  afford  me  much  assistance,  for  the  King 
of  Bambarra  was  on  bis  way  to  invade  Kaarta; 
that  if  I  attempted  to  proceed  by  any  of  the  vmaA 
routed,  I  should  be  plundered,  or  taken  for  a  spy^ 
aS  coming  from  an  enemy '4  country;  artd  that^ 
therefore,  he  advised  me  to  return  to  Kasson,  and 
wait  there  the  termination  of  the  war  ;'when,  if  he 
ii^re  alive,  he  would  be-  glad  to  seento,  anjd^i# 
Ke  were  dead,  his  sons' would  protece4Ene.  •  - 
'  -Whaft  bbjeetion  could^^  I  wake  to  such  f  riiiteiit 
advice?    None  ;  I  could  only  resolve  not  to  ^- 
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the  king  told  me  that  one  route  yet  remainedt. 
tboftigh  it.wis  not  without  dac^er,  md  thi^i  wa» 
a  <»remtQii9  roate>  throu|^  the  Arab  terrijbory.o^ 
Ludaoeian  He  added  that  i£  X  chose  thi9»  he 
yfwid,  appotat  people  U>  couduct,  ate  to  Jarra»  the 
ftoQtier  town.  My  choice  was  made  in  a  moment ;. 
amy  tkkig  raliieflr  than  tuiro  hack* 

.In  the  evening,  ]>aidy  sent  me  a  fine  sheep^^ 
T&e  main  body  of  the)  Kaartaa.  army  being  now 
assembled  at  Kemmoo,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  by  their  crowding  to  the  mosques,  that 
nearly  half  the  men  were:  Muhamedans« 

The  next  mornings  after  having  sent  a  pair  of 
horae  pistols  as  a  present  to  the  Kipg  of  Kaarta^  I 
left  Kemmoo,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  soiis^ 
and  200  horsemen;  and  the  following  evening 
tbey:all  returned,  except  two  men,  who  were  to  be 
my  guides  to.  Jarra. 

On  the  tiubd  day,  we  came  to  a  ccmsideraUe 
towBi  called  Ftiningkedy,  where  I  witnessed  ooe 
of  the  pfedatory  incorsions  of  the  Arabs.    In 
the>  aftenH)<m»  as.  I  was   sleeping  on  an   ox.'s 
hade,  behind  the^  dooc  of  .the  hut  in  which  I 
was  lodged,  I  was  awi^ened  by  the  scream3  of. 
yromen^  and  a  general  clamour  of  the  inhabitants^ . 
Ifmounted  theroof  of  the^hut,  and  saw  five  Arabs, 
oin  boffsebiadki;^  driiHng  before  them  a  large  bei'd  c^ 
cgietti    !Whea  they  had  reached  the  wells,, which: 
abeicl^l^  .toithe  ftQWUt  the  Ai^abs  selected  .sixteen ' 
of,  tbc^'^ne^t  be^tat  apNd;  drp^ve  them  off  att  fidi 
^tfk  .Hufing  tbisi trans^tiquj/ the  people  gf  ib». 
town,  to  thern^siiber  '^fM^mhrndr^di^^s^odxlos^: 
im4lM^(fffii}S^9f^2SiA9im^  rm. ^o^ff. «e9i»tftno«  tkm . 
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tlie^#rii%  «f  four  mmketB  loadad  yMi  powder,  «k 
the  Arabs  paased  within  pistol  shot 

Oneof  the  herdsmen  attempting  to  throw  his  has- 
sagay,  was  shot  by  an  Arab.  I  saw  the  young 
man  brought  slowly  on  horseback  towards  the 
town,  supported  by  his  companions ;  his  moth^, 
fimifeic  with  grief,  walking  before^  clapjnng  her 
hands,  and  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  her 
son.  As  he  was  carried  through  the  gate,  she  said, 
^'  He  never  told  a  lie !  He  never  tdld  a  lie !  no 
never!"  May  those  who  undertake  the  coovnr* 
sioR  of  negroes  merit  the  same  eulogium ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  left  Fu« 
nkigkedy,  and  travelled  till  midnight,  with  great 
silence  and  expedition^  on  account  of  the  Arabt. 
The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey^  and 
passed  Simbing,  a  village  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall,  and  situated  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two 
rocky  hills.  About  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Simbing,  we  came  to  a  small  stream  of  water, 
near  which  we  saw  a  number  of  wild  horses.  They 
galoped  from  us  at  an  easy  rate,  frequently  stop- 
ping and  looking  back.  They  are  hunted  for  food 
by  the  negroes,  and  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed* 
About  noon  we  arrived  at  Jarra,  a  large  town,  situ* 
ated  at  the  foot  of  rocky  hills:  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone  cemented  with  a  sort,  of  clay*  The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  black  people^ 
from  the  borders  of  the  states  to  the  southward, 
who  choose  rather  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the 
Arabs,  and  place  themselves  under  their  protec* 
tion,  than  remain  exposed  to  their  predatory  hos* 
tilities.  These  negroen  manifest  the  most  unli* 
mited  obedience  and  submission  towards  the  Arabs^ 
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bmI  tecmvt  from  tliem  the  grMtest  iti^Baily  liad 
coDtempt.  .  ' 

.  On  my  ^tfrivd  at  Jarra  I  was  lodged  in  theh<Mile 
of  Damia.Jiiiiima,  a  slave  merchant,  who  fi» 
quented  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia.  Here  ^ 
reflected  that  a  war  lay  belnnd  me,  and  an  Arab 
ccmntry  of  ten  days  journey  before  me.  To  escape 
seMsed  impossiUe,  and  I  resolved  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  All,  the  Arab*  prince,  who  was 
then  encamped  near  fienowm.  I  dispatched /a 
messenger,  with  a  present,  and  solicited  leave  to 
pass  through  the  territory  of  this  chief.  He  sent 
one  of  bis  slaves,  who  said  he  had  orders  to  con- 
duct me  in  safety  to  Goomba,  the  frontier  town  of 
Ludamar,  on  the  side  of  Bambarra.  > 

Attended  by  the  slave  of  Ali,  I  left  Jarra,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  Deena,  a  large 
tovn,  with  houses  like  those  of  the  former,  built  of* 
stone  and  clay.     At  Deena,  the  Arabs  were  in  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  negroes,  and  were  ex- 
tremely insolent    They  hissed,  shouted,  and  even 
spit  in  my  face;  then  opened  my  packages,  and 
to^  whatever  they  fancied.     Here,  I  confess^  m^ 
usilal  fortitude  forsook  me ;  and  dreading  the  far- 
ther insults  of  the  Arabs,  from  which  my  guide  ' 
eitfadr  could  not,  or  would  not  protect  me,  I  had 
the' indiscretion  to  set  forward  en  niy  Jourhely  ' 
alonci  at  twoo^dock  in  the  morning.     I  trai  soon  ' 
overtaken  by  a  faithful  negro  boy,  my  servant-,  who  ' 
toldi}me:thal  Ali's  man  had  takefn  the  route  to  ' 
Benowro.    ;    •:     »  t  ^/ 

]«fNirsiied;tfae«road- to  Goomba,  atid,-  ill  th^-'af^*' 
teciumn , jKeaithed' a> totvnbelonging^ to  the  ^oolahb.' ' ' 
Oi\Alhnllftfaid«tn^^vd0gtan>ived  itf&  t^iUttg^^HHtliki*^' 
two  days  journey  of  Goomba,  I  considered  myself 
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safe  from  any  interruptioii  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Arabs,  and  I  yielded  to  the  pressing  entre»- 
ties  of  the  Dooty,  or  chief,  who  was  proud  of 
the  honour  of  entertaining  a  white  maiii  to  stay 
with  him  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  I  passed 
the  morning,  anticipating  my  approach  to  the 
Niger,  conversing  with  the  people  of  the  village, 
and  drinking  occasionally  excellent  beer ;  when  a 
party  of  Arabs  entered  the  hut,  and  gave  a  different 
turn  to  my  ideas,  by  telling  me  that  they  were 
eome,  by  Ali's  orders,  to  conduct  me  to  Benowm ; 
peaceably,  if  I  chose  to  go }  if  I  did  not,  by  fora«. 
What  could  I  have  expected,  after  having  deserted 
tbe  guide  that  had  been  granted  me?  the  con* 
ductor  appointed  by  the  sovereign  ?  What,  but 
thft  which  actually  happened  ?  and  there  is  rea* 
•on  to  believe  that  I  should  have  escaped  my  en* 
uing  captivity,  and  many  of  the  disasters  of  the 
ourney  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  if  I  had  relied 
upon  the  faith  of  Ali. 

Entreaty  and  resistance  would  have  been  equa% 
vain  ;  I  therefore  placed  myself  and  my  boy  un« 
der  the  guidance  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  seven  days 
we  arrived  at  ESienowm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAMl'S   OF  BKNOWM  AND   BUQAILIB. 
JOURNEY   TO   SEGO. 

1  HE  residence  of  Ali  presented  to  my  view  a 
great  number  of  tents,  scattered,  without  order, 
over  a  large  space  of  ground ;  and  among  tke  tents 
were  large  herds  of  camels  and  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  goats.  I  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  skirts  ^ 
the  camp,  than  those  who  were  drawing  water 
threw  down  their  buckets,  those  who  were  in  the 
tents,  mounted  their  horses,  and  men,  women,  and 
diiildren  came  running  or  galloping  towards  me. 
The  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  move. 
One  person  pulled  my  clothes }  another  took  off 
my  hat ;  a  third  examined  my  waistcoat  buttons* 
At  length  we  reached  the  tent  of  Ali,  under  which 
he  was  sitting  on  a  black  leathenl  cushion.  Ali 
was  an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a 
grave  aspect  j  he  surveyed  me  attentivdy,  but  was 
sUent.  His  attendants,  particularly  the  ladies, 
were  more  inquisitive :  they  searched  my  pockets, 
obliged  me  to  unbutton  my  waistcoat,  that  they 
might  see  my  skin,  and  counted  my. toes  and  fin.* 
gers,  as  if  they  doubted  whether  I  were  a  human 
being. 

On  looking  round  me,  I  observed  some  boys 
bringing  a  wild  hog,  which  they  tied  to  one  of  the 
strings  of  tlie  tent,  and  Ali  desired  me  to  kill  and 
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eat  it.  I  would  at  no  time  be  a  hog  butcher,  nor 
would  I  now  provoke  the  detestatioti  of  these 
people  by  eating  of  an  animal  they  held  unelean ; 
I  therefore  told  AH  that  I  did  not  eat  such  food. 
The  hog  wa9,  then  let  loose,  in  expectation  that  it 
would  immediately  attack  me;  these  Arabs  be- 
lieving that  hogs  have  an  enmity  against  Chris- 
tians, who  eat  hogs.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
mistaken ;  for  instead  of  discriminating  the  de- 
vourer  of  his  species,  he  attacked  all  alike,  and  at 
last  took  shelter  under  the  couch  on  which  Ali  was 
sitting.  The  assembly  being  thus  dissolved,  I  was 
conducted  to  the  outside  of  the  tent  of  Ali's  chief 
slave,  where  a  bowl  of  corn,  boiled  in  salt  and 
water,  was  given  me  for  my  supper,  and  a  mat 
was  spread  on  the  sand  for  my  bed. 

At  sun-rise  the  next  morning  Ali  came  on 
horseback,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  visit  me,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  provided  a  hut  ibr  me,  in 
which  I  should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  I  was 
conducted  thither,  and  found  it  comparatively  cool 
and  pleasant ;  but  to  one  of  the  four  stakes,  which 
formed  its  angles,  was  tied  the  hog.  Here  I 
passed  my  days  amidst  successive  crowds  of  Arabs, 
who  came  to  behold  me,  and  of  boys  who  came  to 
beat  the  hog. 

Ali  sent  to  inform  me  that  there  were  many 
thieves  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that,  to  pre*- 
vent  my  effects  from  being  stolen,  they  must  all 
be  conveyed  to  his  tent.  To  satisfy  his  fears  for 
the  safety  of  my  property,  every  part  of  my  appa- 
rel was  searched,  and  I  was  stripped  of  my  gold, 
my  amber,  my  watch,  and  my  pocket  compass. 
This  last  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Arab  pnnce, 
and  he  asked  why  that  piece  of  iron  always  pointed 
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to  the  Great  Desert.  As  I  could  not  easily  ex- 
plain this  circumstance,  my  compass  was  restored 
to  me  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  Ali  was 
afraid  of  keeping  it.  I  was  then  informed  that, 
if  I  were  seen  without  the  precincts  of  the  camp, 
I  should  be  shot  by  the  first  person  who  met  me. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  my  captivity,  the  hori- 
zon to  the  eastward  was  thick  and  hazy,  and  the 
Arabs  prognosticated  a  sand  wind,  which  accord- 
ingly began  on  the  following  morning,  and  lasted 
two  days.  The  wind  was  what  a  seaman  woiild 
^  have  denominated  a  stiff  breeze,  but  the  quantity 
of  sand  carried  before  it  was.  such  as  to  darken 
the  atmosphere,  and  form,  together  with  the  pers- 
piration, a  crust  upon  the  skin.  The  Arabs  wrap- 
ped a  cloth  round  their  face,  to  prevent  them  from 
dnhaling  the  sand,  and  turned  their  backs  to  the 
•wind  when  they  looked  up,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing  into  their  eyes. 

Ali  had  a  desire  to  shew  me  to  some  of 
his  women,  but  his  attendants  objected  to  my 
nankeen  breeches,  which  they  said  were  not  only 
inel^ant,  but  indecent.  I  wonder  this  idea  had 
not  occurred  to  myself;  for  nothing  could  be 
moTe  at  variance  with  Muhamedan  notions  of  ^dig- 
nity and  modesty  than  such  an  article  of  clothing. 
I  believe  it  excited  as  much  vulgar  curiosity  and 
abhorrence  as  the  colour  of  my  skin.  Ali  having 
ordered  me  to  wrap  myself  in  a  loose  cloak,  took 
me  to  the  tents  of  four  different  ladies,,  who  each 
presented  me  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  wat^r. 
I^bese  ladies  were  remarkably  corpulent,  or,  in 
other  words,  extremely  handsoipje.  They  eza- 
iiaJncKi  sw  with  grqa^b.  attention,  but  knit  their 
iyjtMft  amd^shuddered  at  the  whiteness  of  |ny  sjkin. 
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While  I  remained  at  Benowm,  thete  ww  a  WedU 
ditig  in  the  caoip^  and  as  I  was  sitting  alone  in  Uy 
hat,  an  old  woman  entered,  with  a  bowl  in  b«r 
hand,  saying  she  had  brought  me  a  present  from 
the  bride.  Before  I  had  time  to  acknowledge  the 
favour,  she  dashed  the  contents  of  the  bowl  in 
my  face.  Finding  that  it  was  the  same  sort  of 
holy  water  which  the  Hottentot  priests  formerly 
bestowed  on  such  occasions,  I  took  it  for  a  joke 
at  the  expence  of  the  Christian  ;  but  the  okl  lady 
assured  me  that  it  was  a  nuptial  present  from  the 
bride*s  own  person,  and  that  it  was  always  received 
by  the  young  unmarried  Arabs  as  a  mark  of  dk* 
tinguished  favour ;  I  therefore  wiped  my  face,  and 
sent  my  thanks  to  the  lady. 

Ali  now  went  to  conduct  EEitima  his  wife,  who 
was  some  days  journey  to  the  northward,  to  the 
camp  at  Benowm.  He  took  with  him,  for  the  sus^* 
tenance  of  himself  and  his  followers  by  the  way, 
the  flesh  of  an  ox,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  two  bags  c^  dried  kouscous^  Soon 
after  his  departure,  a  messenger  arrived  with  in- 
telligence that  the  army  of  Bambarra  was  approach* 
ing  the  frontiers  of  Ludamar ;  and  immediately 
Mi's  son  ordered  the  cattle  to  be  driven  away, 
the  tentis  to  be  struck,  and  all  the  people  to  be 
in  readinea^s  to  move  at  day-light  the  next  moiti* 
ing.  The  ^hole  camp  was  in  motion  at  the  time 
fixed,  and  was  proceeding  towards  the  north*  The 
ba^age  ^s  laid  upon  oxen,  and  covered  with  the 
tdnt«clotfas,  and  upon  each  of  these  wer^  com^ 
monly  placed  one  or  two  women.  All's  favourites 
rode  upoti  camels,  on  a  saddle  of  a  particular 
cdnstruction,  and  with  a  canopy  to  shdter  them 
fromthtiun. 
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On  the  fbuith  day,  we  arrived  at  Ali's  camp, 
^'ch  was  larger  than  that  at  B^nownit  and  situ* 
ated  in  a  thick  wood,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  a  negro  town  called  Bubakir.  I  immediately 
waited  upon  Ali,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to 
his  wife,  who  had  joined  him  here.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  at  my  coming,  shook  hands  with 
me^  and  informed  the  princess  that  I  was  the 
(Christian.  She  appeared  shocked  at  seeing  a 
Christian  so  near  her,  but  became  more  easy  by 
degrees,  and  presented  me  with  a  bowl  of  milk. 
Fatima  had  long  black  hair,  and  was  remarkably 
corpulent. 

The  heat  was  now  almost  insupportable;  all 
nature  seemed  sinking  under  it.  The  distant 
country  presented  to  the  eye  a  dreary  expanse  of 
tand,^  with  a  few  stunted  tiees  and  thorny  bushes, 
in  the  shade  of  which  the  hungry  cattle  devoured 
the  withered  grass,  while  the  camels  and  goats 
picked  off  the  scanty  foliage.  Day  and  night  the 
wells  were  crowded  with  cattle,  lowing,  and  fight-* 
iiig  with  each  other,  to  come  at  the  trough.  This 
great  sau^city  of  water  was  severely  felt  by  all  the 
people  of  the  camp,  and  by  none  more  than  my* 
self.  Ali,  indeed,  allowed  me  a  skin  of  water  a 
day ;  but,  when  my  boy  attempted  to  fill  it  at  the 
wells»  the  Ar^,  astonished  that  a  Christian  should 
ppesame  to  share  the  precioug  liquor  with  them, 
generally  drove  him  away  with  blows. 

One  night,  having  in  vain  solicited  for  ws^ter  at 
the  camp,  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  at  the. 
wells,  which  were  half  a  mUe  distant.  I  set  out 
about  midnight,  and,  guided  by  the  lowing  of  the 
ciMbtle,  I  arxived  at  the  wells,  where  I  found  the 
people  drawing  water.    I  requested  permission  to 
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drink,  but  I  wu  driven  away  with  ontrageow 
abuse.  At  last  I  came  to  a  well  at  which  were 
only  an  old  man  and  two  boys.  I  repeated  my 
request  to  this  man,  who  immediately  drew  up  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  was  presenting  it  to  me, 
when;  recollecting  that  I  was  a  Christian,  Ke 
dashed  it  into  the  trough,  and  bade  me  drink  from 
thence.  Though  three  cows  were  already  drink* 
ing  in  it,  I  was  determined  not  to  give  up  my  por*- 
tion :  I  knelt  down,  thrust  my  head  between 
two  of  the  cows,  and  drank  till  the  water  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  cows  began  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  last  mouthful. 

In  this  manner  I  passed  the  sultry  month  of 
May.  Ali  regarded  me  as  his  prisoner,  and  Fati* 
ma,  though  she  allowed  me  a  larger  quantity  of 
food,  said  nothing  of  my  release.  Ali  was  soon 
to  retire  to  the  Desert,  but  first  he  was  going  to 
Jarra  ;  and  I  applied  to  Fatima,  who  I  found  had 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  and  begged  she  would 
obtain  permission  for  me  to  accompany  him.  Fa- 
tima first  hesitated;  then  looked  kindly  on  me; 
and  then  told  me  that,  in  a  few  days,  I  should  be 
at  liberty  to  depart. 

The  Arabs  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  composed 
of  many  separate  tribes,  each  governed  by  a  chief, 
who  exercises  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  his 
own  people.  The  tribes  of  (redumah,  Jafnoo, 
and  Ludamar,  though  not  so  numerous  as  some 
others,  are  very  powerful  and  warlike.  In  Febru- 
•ary,  when  the  sun  scorches  up  vegetation  in  the 
Desert,  the  Arabs  encamped  there  strike  their 
tents,  and  advance  towards  the  negro  countries  to 
Ihe  southward.  In  July,  when  the  rains  comi* 
i^ence,  having  completed ^heir  purchasesand  tjnetr 
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plundery  they  return  northwards  to  their  several 
encampments  in  the  Sahara,  where  they  remain 
till  the  drought  again  sends  them  towards  the  ne- 
groes. Often,  without  the  smallest  provocation, 
and  sometimes,  under  the  fairest  professions  of 
friendship,  the  Arabs  seize  the  cattle  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  even  their  persons.  The  negroes  sel- 
dom retaliate.  The  boldness  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  render  them  such 
formidable  enemies,  that  the  negroes  tremble 
while  they  are  in  their  vicinity. 

Ali  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse  with 
.  the  tail  dyed  red,  and  had  two  or  three  of  these 
kept  constantly  saddled,  day  and  night :  he  never 
walked,  but  to  prayers.  The  Arabs  set  a  high 
value  upon  their  horses ;  they  feed  them  three  or 
four  times  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they 
give  them  sweet  milk. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Desert  resemble  in  their  com- 
plexion the  mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies,  but  theit 
physiognomy  is  very  different.  They  boast  an 
advantage  over  the  negroes  by  their  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  are  the  proudest  and  most  intolerant 
people  upon  earth. 

An  Arab  can  either  fast^  or  eat  three  meals  in 
one.  Those  of  Ludamar  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh 
of- their  cattle.  They  purchase  their  corn,  and 
their  cotton  garments,  in  exchange  for  salt,  which 
tfaey  dig  from  pits  in  the  Sahara. 

A  woman  of  moderate  pretensions  to  beauty 
must  be  one  who  cannot  walk  without  being  sup- 
ported under  each  arm  by  a  slave ;  and  a  perfect 
beauty  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  In  order  to  become 
handsome,  many  of  the  girls  are  compelled  by 
their  mothers  to  devour  a  large  quantity  of  kous* 
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kotts,  ami  drink  a  large  bowl  full  of  camels'  miUt^ 
every  morning.  Whether  appetite  demand  it,  or 
not»  these  must  be  swallowed ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
poor  girl  sit  crying,  with  the  bowl  at  her  lips,  for 
more  than  an  hour;  and  the  mother  watching 
over  her  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  which  she  used 
fVom  time  to  time,  without  mercy,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  her  commands.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  this  super-abundant  quantity  of  food,  in* 
stead  of  producing  indigestion,  soon  covers  the 
young  lady's  person  with  the  degree  of  corpulence 
which  constitutes  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  an  Arab. 

The  women  in  general  Wear  a  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  like 
a  petticoat ;  to  the  upper  part  of  this  are  sewed 
two  square  pieces,  one  before,  and  the  other  be- 
hind, which  are  fastened  together  on  the  shpuldera. 
The  head  dress  is  a  bandage  of  cotton  cloth,  with 
a  broader  part  to  draw  over  the  eyes  when  they 
walk  in  the  sun.  The  better  sort,  however,  whea 
tfaey  go  out,  are  veiled  from  head  to  foot. 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  but  little  from  that^ 
of  the  negroes,  except  that  they  uoiveriNilly  wear 
a  turban  of  white  cotton  cloth.  Their  hair  ts  air- 
ways black,  and  commonly  short  and  bushy.  Such 
as  have  long  beards  display  them  with  great  pride. 

My  beard,  which  was  now  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  counteracted,  in  some  measure,  the  tU 
impression  made  by  my  colour:  I  believe  tbey 
thought  it  too  good  for  a  Christian. 

Ali  was  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  fa&i 

'  dress,  whi^^  was  composed  of  blue  cotton  cloth 

brought  from  Timbuctoo,  or  white  linen,  or  mus* 

Ian,  from  Marocco.     His  tent  was  larger  than  anf 

of  the  others,  and  covered  with  a  white  dotib^ 
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TbiB  tent  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  principal 
people,  who  conversed  with  great  freedom  before 
their  chief,  and  frequently  differed  from  each 
other.  With  regard  to  himself  they  were  alwa}rg 
of  one  mind,  singing  in  concert  songs  cpmposed 
in  his  praise,  and  loading  him  with  the  grossest 
adulation. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  I  took  leave  of  Fatima, 
who,  with  much  grace  and  civility,  returned  me 
a  part  of  my  apparel :  Ali  sent  me  my  horse  with 
his  bridle  and  saddle,  and  in  the  night  he  set  out 
privately  for  Jarra,  attended  by  about  fifty  horse* 
men*  In  the  morning  I  followed,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  others.  About  noon  we  were 
joined  by  twelve  Arabs  riding  on  camels,  and,  at 
a,  watering  place  in  the  woods,  we  found  Ali  and 
his  fifty  followers.  Here  we  slept,  and  passed  the 
next  day  under  a  heavy  sand  wmd,  which  at 
times  was  so  violent  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
up.  The  cattle  were  so  tormented  by  the  sand 
lodging  in  Aeir  eyes  and  ears»  that  they  ran  aboot 
in  a  state  of  distraction  ^  and  I,  for  whom  there 
was  no  room  in  the  tents,  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  trampled  to  death  by  them. 

The  next  morning  I  was  told  that  my  poor  boy 
was  to  be  sent  back  to  Bubakir.  I  remonstrated 
witii  Ali,  perhaps  too  warmly.  He  made  no  re- 
ply to  me  ;  but>  with  a  haughty  smile,  he  said  to 
one  of  his  people,  **  If  he  does  not  mount  his 
horse  immediately,  I  will  send  him  bade  also/' 
This  was  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected,  and  my 
boy  and  I  wept,  shook  hand%  and  parted. 

We  arrived  at  Jarra  on  the  second  of  June,  and^ 
oil  -the  ei^th,  Ali  sent,  his  chief  dave  to  inform 
ale  4iiat4ie  was;goil9g  back  to  Bubakir,  but^  as  he 
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should  stay  there  only  a  few  days,  I  had  his  per- 
mission to  remain  at  Jarra  till  his  return.  The 
next  day,  he  and  his  Arabs  left  the  town  ;  the  lat- 
ter having  committed  many  robberies  during  the 
time  they  were  in  it,  and  carrying  oflF  three  girls, 
who  were  bringing  water  from  the  wells,  at  their 
departure. 

Now  what  was  my  purpose  ?  Was  it  to  wait 
for  Ali*s  permission  to  pursue  my  journey  ?  or  was 
it  to  attempt  to  proceed  without  it?  Whether 
my  resolution  were  prudent  or  otherwise  would  be 
decided  by  the  event;  but  as  I  was  no  longer 
guarded  by  Arabs,  I  determined  to  advance  to- 
wards Bambafra. 

The  people  of  Jarra  were  informed  that  the  war 
was  approaching  to  their  gates.  The  men  were 
stationed  on  the  rocks ;  the  women  were  beating 
corn,  and  packing  up  different  articles  during  the 
night ;  and,  early  in  the  morning,  half  the  people 
of  Jarra  took  the  road  to  Bambarra  by  way  of 
Deena.  Their  departure  was  very  aflecting ;  the 
women  and  children  crying,  the  men  sullen  and 
dejected,  and  all  looking  back  with  regret  to  the 

'huts  that  had  sheltered  them,  and  the  wells  that 
had  supplied  them  with  water.  The  next  day, 
the  Tjfth  of  June,  the  alarm  becoming  still  greater, 
I  mounted  my  horse,  and  placing  a  large  bag  of 
corn  before  me,  I  joined  the  remainder  of' the 
people  of  Jarra,  and  marched  slowly  out  of  the 
town.  Some  were  driving  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  carrying  scanty  provisions  and  a  few  clothes ; 
others  were  attending  children  and  old  persons  j 

'^'aiid' others  carrying  the  sick. 

^  *^<5n  Ihei  second  day  we  arrived  at  Queiraj  where 

'"^tfemaihea  three  dkyh  to  recruit  ttfy^horife,'  Whteh 
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the  Arabs  had  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  On  the 
afternoon,  of  the  last,  as  I  was  tending  him  in  the 
fields,  I  received  intelligence  that  Ali's  chief 
slave,  with  four  Arabs,  had  arrived  at  Queira,  to 
convey  me  back  to  Bubakir.  I  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  a  second  visit  to  Ali.  I  therefore  did 
not  return  to  my  lodging  till  about  midnight,  when 
I  packed  my  clothes,  and  hearing  that  the  Arabs 
were  asleep,  I  stole  softly  out  of  the  hut,  and 
mounted  my  horse,  without  having  a  single  arti- 
cle in  my  possession  to  purchase  food,  either  for 
myself  or  him, 

I. proceeded  with  great  caution,  surveying  every 
bush,  and  frequently  listening  and  looking  behind, 
to  see  whether  my  intended  guides  to  Ali  were 
approaching,  when,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  I  unexpectedly  found  'myself 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  watering  place  belonging  to 
the  Arabs.  The  herdsmen  followed  me  a  mile, 
hooting,  and  throwing  stones  after  me.  When  I 
was  out  of  their  reach,  and  had  begun  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  escaping,  I  heard  some  person  holla 
behind  me,  and,  looking  back,  I  saw  three  Arabs 
galloping  after  me  at  full  speed,  and  brandishing 
their  double  barrelled  guns.  As  I  could  not  avoid 
them,  I  turned  back  to  meet  my  pursuers ;  two 
of  them  caught  hold  of  my  horse's  bridle,  while 
the  third  presented  his  musket,  and  told  me  that 
I  must  go  back  to  Ali.  They  then  ordered  me 
to  untie  my  bundle,  and,  having  examined  the  dif- 
ferent articles  it  contained,  one  of  them  took  a 
fancy  to  my  cloak,  and  wrapped  himself  in  it. 
This  cloak  had  been  my  shelter  from  the  rains  in 
«^he  day,  and  the  musquitoes  in  the  night,  and  I 
cewnestly  begged  him  to  return  it;  but  the  party 
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rode  off  with  their  prize,  and  I  was  &ow  convmrnd 
that  they  had  followed  me  for  plunder  for  them^ 
selves,  and  not  by  the  orders  of  Ali. 

I  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  Arabs  than, 
turning  my  horse's  head  once  more  to  the  east,  I 
struck  into  the  woods,  to  escape  another  pursuit, 
and  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed :  then,  di^ 
recting  my  course  a  little  to  the  northward,  I  for- 
tunately fell  in  with  the  right  path ;  not  the  way 
I  purposed  to  go,  by  Deena  and  Goomba,  but 
another  to  the  southward  of  it.  The  only  evil  I 
feared  was  the  falling  in  with  some  wandering 
parties  of  Arabs;  but  I  was  soon  sensible  that 
other  evils  awaited  me ;  I  had  no  means  of  pro* 
curing  food,  or  prospect  of  finding  water. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  large  herd  of  goats,  and  pulling 
my  horse  into  a  bush,  I  watched  to  discover  whe* 
ther  their  keepers  were  Arabs  or  negroes.  I  soon 
perceived  two  Arab  boys,  and  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  approach  me.  They  informed 
me  that  the  goats  belonged  to  Ali ;  that  they  were 
going  to  Deena,  where  water  was  more  plentiful  j 
and  that  they  should  remain  there  till  the  rains 
had  filled  the  pools  in  the  Desert.  They  shewed 
me  their  empty  water  skins,  and  said  tiiat  they 
had  seen  no  water  in  the  woods. 

I  pursued  my  way  as  fast  as  possible,  for,  by 
this  time,  my  thirst  was  become  insupportable.  I 
climbed  a  high  tree,  and  looked  around  me  with- 
out discovering  a  single  dwelling;  I  descended,^ 
and  falling  upon  the  sand,  affected  with  sickness; 
faintness,  and  dimness  of  sight,  I  believed  my 
last  hour  was  eome.  Nature,  however,  at  length 
resumed  her  ftiirctions,  ated,  oh  recovering  nty 
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I  saw  the  sun  sinkiiig  behind  the  trees.  I 
fttrnmoned  all  my  reaolutian,  and  my  horse  being 
too  weary  to  carry  me,  I  drove  him  before  me. 
When  I  had  {nroceeded  slowly  for  about  an  houTt 
I  perceived  lightning  from  the  north  east ;  a  most 
welcome  sights  for  it  promised  rain !  In  less  Ihan 
an  hour,  I  heard  the  wind  roar  among  the  bushes, 
and  I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand. 
I  took  shelter  under  a  bush,  to  prevent  my  heii^ 
suffi)cated«  The  sand  continued  to  fly  in  amazing 
quantities  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  it  abated,  and 
I  again  set  forward,  travelling  with  great  diffi- 
culty. About  ten  o'clock,  I  saw  some  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  heard  some  heavy  drops  of  rain : 
I  spread*  out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  catch  the 
shower  which  I  saw  must  f^U,  and  I  quenched  my 
thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking  them. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  I  travelled  by  the 
direction  of  my  compass,  which  the  lightning 
raabled  me  to  observe,  till,  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  a 
numbear  of  lights  at  a  short  distance,  among  the 
trees.  I  believed  them  to  belong  to  a  party  of 
Arabs,  but,  in  my  present  desperate  situation,  I 
resolved  to  be  certain.  I  advanced  till  I  heard 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  clamourous  voieea 
of  the  herdsmen,  which  convinced  me  tiiat  these 
people  were  assembled  round  one  of  their  watering 
places;  and  I  inadvertently  approached  so  near 
one  of  their  tents,  that  I  was  discovered  by  a  wo*^ 
man.  She  immediately  screamed,  and  two  men 
came  running  to  her  assistance.  They  passed 
very  near,  happily  without  seeing  me^  and  I  hast- 
ened again  into  the  woods. 

^  About  a  mile  from  the  wells,  I  heard  the  croaks 
iog^ of^.frogsr  vhioh  was  music  to  my  ears.    I  dt^* 
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rected  my  course  by  t^e  sound,  and,  at  day4>mftk, 
arrived  at  some  shallow,  muddy  pools,  where  tht 
fr<^  were  so  numerous  that  they  disputed  the 
water  with  me  and  my  horse.  Having  satisfied 
my  thirst,  I  ascended  a  tree,  from  which  I  dis- 
covered a  smoke  to  the  south-south-east,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles*.  I  rode  to* 
wards  it,  and  seeing  some  negroes  labouring  ift 
the  adjacent  fields,  I  enquired  the  name  of  the 
town.  They  replied  that  it  was  called  ShriUa, 
and  added  that  it  was  a  village  of  Foolahs  belong- 
ing to  Ali.  Hunger  compelled  me  to  enter  it, 
and  I  rode  to  the  house  of  the  chief,  where  I  was 
refused  admittance,  and  where  I  could  not  obtain 
even  a  handful  of  corn. 

I  rode  slowly  out  of  the  town,  and  perceiving 
some  scattered  huts  without  the  walls,  I  advanced 
towards  one  of  them,  at  the  door  of  which  an  oldp 
motherly  woman  sat  spinning  cotton.  I  made 
signs  that  I  was  hungry.  She  immediately  laid 
down  her  distaff,  and  desired  me,  in  Arabic,  to 
come  into  the  house.  When  I  had  seated  myself 
on  the  floor,  she  placed  before  me  a  dish  of  kous- 
kous.  I  begged  a  little  corn  for  my  horse,  which 
she  readily  gave  me,  and  I  presented  her  with 
one  of  my  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

By  this  time,  the  people  began  to  assemble 
about  the  house,  and  I  heard  some  intimation  of 
a  desire  to  escort  me  back  to  Ali.  I  therefore 
quitted  the  suburbs  of  Shrilla,  and,  to  efface  the 
suspicion  that  I  had  absconded  from  the  Arabs,  L 
rode  off  in  a  northerly  direction,  which  led  towards 
their  camp.  When  I  had  travelled  about  two 
miles,  I  struck  into  the  woods,  and,  overcome 
witb.fatigue,  I  lay  down  tarest,  with  a  bundle  of 
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tw^  for  my  bed^  and  tny  saddle  foe  my  pillow.  I 
«ft^wards  contimied  my  journey,  and  arrived, 
about  midnight,  at  a  small  pool  of  rain  water, 
near  which  I  rested  as^  before. 

The  next  day,  i  came  to  an  encampment  of 
Foolah  shepherds  in  the  vicinity  of  a  watering 
place,  and  was  received  into  a  tent  which  was  just 
large  enough  to  contain  the  family  and  myself,, 
and  just  high  enough  for  us  to  sit  upright.  A  dish 
of  boiled  corn  and  dates  was  placed  before  me; 
but.  no  sooner  had  the  shepherd  informed  his  family" 
that  I  was  a  Christian,  than  the  mother  crept 
slowly  towards  the*entrance,  and  sprang  through 
it  like  a  greyhound,  and  the  children  followed  her, 
crying.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  approach 
the  tent  while*  I  stayed.  Having  thanked  the 
shepherd  For  his  hospitality,  and  purchased  some 
corn  for  my  horse  with  some  brass  buttons,  I  pur- 
sued my  way  through  the  woods.  At  sun-set,  I 
came  to  a  road  which  took  the  direction  of  Bam- 
barra  f  and  I  passed  the  night  under  a  tree.  The 
next  day  I  arrived  at  a  small  town,  called  Wawra, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  inhabited  by  a  mixture 
of  Fopkhs  and  Mandingoes,  *and  now  tributary  to 
Mi|BSong,  King  of  Bambarra. 

Here,«being  in  security  from  the  Arabs,  and 
miM:h  fatigued,  and  the  chief,  who  had  been  at 
the  Gambia,  giving  me  a  hearty  welcome,  I  re- 
solved to  rest.  I  laid  myself  down  upon  a  bullock*s 
hidei  and  slept  soundly;  but  the.  chief  having 
taken  this  opportunity  of  examining  the  contents 
of  thejeathern  bag  in  which  I  carried  my  wardrobe, 
ani^jpot  fiiMiing  it  sufficient  to  repay  him,  he  told 
me  t^idepart  the  next  morning.  « 

The  following  day^  I  arrif^  at  a  town  called^ 
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Dingyee.  The  chief,  itod  taidtt  of  fh^ikhttkiilMto 
w6re  cultivkting  coVh  in  tht  fiehh,  Ijcid  1 1riHid(Mr«d 
abbot  the  town,  t91  an  old  Foolah  lAViCed  mb  t* 
his  hut,  and  entertain^  ine  with  great  hospiCalil^. 
In  the  morning,  when  I  was  abovTt  to  depart^  toy 
h6M,  with  much  dtflSdence,  begged  me  to  ff»h 
him  a  lock  of  my  hair,  baving  been  told,  be  sttA, 
that  the  hair  of  white  men  made  a  safi  that  cOiH'- 
tttunicated  to  the  wearer  all  the  knowledge  of 
white  men.  I  yielded  to  the  Foolkh's  desire  tff 
^doin,  Which  he  gratified  so  unmercifully  that  f 
WtiS  bfraid  all  my  hair  would  have  been  made 
ilito  isafls. 

The  next  da;y  't  reached  a  small  town  caHeA 
Wassiboo,  where  I  waited  four  days  for  tm  oppor- 
tunity of  proceeding  to  Satil^,  whrch  is^  distant  k 
Idng  day*s  journey,  through  woods  without  any 
•  beaten -path.  During  this  time,  I  resided  at  the 
house  of  the  chief,  and  amused  myself  with  goin^ 
itito  the  fields  with  the  family,  to  plant  corn.  Cul* 
tivation  is  carried  on  here  upon  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and,  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  expressed 
it,  "  hunger  is  never  jcnown.*' 

On  the  l«th  of  July  I  set  out  with  eight  fugi- 
tive Kaartans,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  live 
tinder  the  tyranny  of  the  Arabs,  weregdfcg  to  re- 
side in  Bambarra.  We  travelled  with  uncommoh 
expedition,  but  did  not  reach  Satil^  till  sun-set. 
HiereWe  had  a  heavy  tornado,  which  made  omr 
road  the  following  day  wet  and  slippery ;  but  thte 
country  was  beautiful,  abounding  with  rivulets, 
which  the  rain  had  increased  into  rapid  streams. 
About  ten  o'clock  we  passed  a  mdnument  of  that 
vile  spirit  which  wiU  not  allow  onie  than  to  let  and- 
fter-live ;  a  viFhge  rufned  by  War.     The  houses 
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1mA  hmtk  flfattcBpnril;  ^be  .benlailg  iaree  ihad  4>dtn 
burnt,  the  wells  had  been  filled  up,  and  nwiiGOuld 
«nd;  theMno'lpi^er.  About  «io(m,  nyifaorBewas 
i9o  mucsh  sfiringaed,  tbrit  :I  could  not  keep  .up  ^th 
tmf  Gofnpainattsj;  bat  Hhej  (would  not  JiatHtekf  tfe- 
Asrtme,  wthe  (pkace;*  :they  said,  Wasu^bstedby 
diouft;  JOiie<ctfithetrinuariberllievefcttecemainBdiwith 
me^  While  the  .othurs  (Went  ifbitward^  In  the  loAfir- 
noon  we  arrived  at  Galloo,'  b  considerable  totwn, 
mtvmUxd  in  a  laieailtifiri  andifeirttleivQaUey^ surrounded 
Iby  fai^hinicln. 

Jlkt  Oallooffiiy  companiom iiad a  fin^sheep  gsnwn 
ithBai%fitheiDoat^,  oT'dhieft  andrniyrbome  fw6d 
^tts^Qlbasrhis  Older,  in  ihe  rnmming)  I  returned 
^knks  to  imy^faost,  *iwhileiny  £jMow-iravella»(Q& 
.fbrediip  tiirit-pnu^ers  that  he  imj^ht  never  wshM:, 
>mid  «6<vesutnedrour  .journey.  AfacNut  thsee  o?clodk, 
WfB  veaohBd  Mooija,  aiarge  trading  town,  to  which 
itfae  /Arabs  ibiung  gr&at  quantities  of  aalt  to  ex- 
change'for  corn  and  cotton  doth.  As  com  was 
'plentifuli  the  inhabitants  were  itberal.  We  )Md 
lasrimiuh  com  and  mUk  sent  <us,  .by  diflferentrper- 
sonl^,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  forrtfarae  times 
(ourifiumber:;  and  'though  jwe  fematned  there  the 
^ole  ctf*  the  following  day,  we  cxperieneed  no 
«iliniinution  of  ^heir  hospitality. 

The  iroad  from  MooQa  was  ^exceediogly  ronan- 
iti0f  lying  between  two  rooky  hills.  «The  Arabs 
«admetimeslie>in  w»it  here>to  plunder  travettem. 
Ifi^tbe  evening  we  arrived  ^  DatHboo,  where  we 
ftiad  attf enattodous'tornado.  S%re  howe  >in  whidi 
^^ireilo(%^^ettigtiat  roofed)  admitted  1iie»min  tin 
%«mnns.;  the^oor  ^asande^djBep  in  wat^r,  the 

'W«s:«gtt^]g0isbed,  «ndiwe;pa8sed4het  night  ron 
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iMde  bundlet  of  iticks  that  liq>pened  ta  lie  tii  s 
corner. 

The  next  day  we  passed  a  large  kafilah  retutn- 
ing  from  Sego,  the  capital  of  Baiiiharra»  with 
corn-paddles,  mats,  and  other  utensils.  We  slept 
at  Fanimbooy^a  small  village^  where  the  chief  pifb- 
duced  three  old  muskets  for  me  to  mend,  and  was 
much  disappointed  when  he  found  that  all  white 
men  were  not  gunsmiths. 

On  the  following  day  we  continued  our  journey. 
The  towns  were  now  more  numerous^  and  the  land* 
not  employed  in  cultivation,  afforded  excellent 
pasturage ;  but,  as  travellers  were  daily  passing  to 
or  from  Sego,  the  inhabitants  were  less  hospitable 
to  strangers.  My  horse  becoming  weaker  every 
day,  I  was  obliged  to  drive  him  before  me,  and  I 
did  not  reach  the  town  of  Geoswro  till  some  time 
afler  my  companions.  We  had  none  of  us  tasted 
food  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
Dooty  refused  to  give  or  sell  us  any  provisions. 
We  lay  down  to  sleep  with  empty  stomachs,  hut 
at  midnight  I  was  awakened  with  the  joyful  cry  of 
*^  the  victuals  are  come.'' 

The  next  day,  my  Kaartan  friends  having  better 
horses  than  mine,  left  me.  I  was  walking  alone, 
when  I  met  a  kafilah  of  slaves,  about  seventy  in 
number,  coming  from  Sego.  They  were  fastened 
together  by  thongs  of  leather,  twisted  like  a  rope, 
and  tied  round  the  neck ;  seven  slaves  upon  a  rope, 
and  between  every  rope  a  man  with  a  musket. 
Many  of  the  slaves  were  in  bad  condition,  and 
many  of  them  were  women.  Here  was  another 
monument  of  war,  except  where  treachery  hme  a 
part.    In  the  rear  of  the  slaves,  came  the:  servant 
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^tn  merchant  whom  I  remendoered  to  have  seen 
at  Benowm.  He  knew  me,  and  told  me  that  theae 
poor  captives  had  yet  to  march. through  Ludamar 
and  the  Sahara,  in  thdr  way  to  Marocco.  In  the 
afternoon,  I  met  about  twenty  Moors  on  horse*-  • 
back,  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  They  aaked  me 
many  questions,  but  were  not  uncivil. 

At  Doolinkeaboo,  where  I  passed  the  night,  the 
chief  of  the  village  limited  his  hospitality  to  a 
draught  of  water ;  but  his  wife,  when  he  was  gone 
into  the  fields  the  next  morning,  sent  me  a  handful 
of  meal.  At  noon,  I  had  milk  given  me  by  some 
Foolah  shepherds,  at  a  watering  place  by  the  way; 
and  hearing  that  two  men  were  going  from  hence 
to  Sego,  I  proceeded  in  their  company.  We 
halted  at  a  small  village,  where  an  acquaintance  of 
one  of  my  companions  invited  us  to  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic entertainment.  A  dkh  made  of  meal  and  sour 
milk,  and  beer  made  from  com,  sivere  distributed 
with  great  liberality.  The  company  was  composed 
of  both  men  and  women,  and  both  seemed  a  little 
intoxicated,  though  civil  in  their  behaviour.  They 
nodded  to  each  other,  when  about  to  drink,  and) 
on  setting  down  the  calabash,  commonly  said 
••thank  you."* 

Hie  next  day  we  passed  through  several  large 
villages,  where  I  was  constantly  taken  for  a  Moor, 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  my  horse,  which  I 
continued  to  drive  before  me,  was  a  subject  of 
mirth  to  the  Bambarrahs.  One  said  of  me,  ''he 
has  been  at  Mecca ;  you  may  see  that  by  bis  ap- 
pearance ;**  another  asked  if  my  horse  were  sick  ; 
'  and  a  third  if  I^wouM  sell  him.  I  believe  my  two 
blade  companions  were  ayhamed  to  be  seen  with 
me.    We  took  up  our  lodging  at  a  small  village, 
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where  ai  buMott  porchawd  piwriBWini  ibo  nyielf  ' 
md  my  horse.  Here  I  wm  toU  thi^  the  arixt  da]|i 
I  should  see  the  grea*  irater* 
The  thoughts  of  seetfig  tifte  gstat  wat^  did  «a» 
•  permit  me  to  sleepr,  and  I  rose,  and  saddled  my 
horse  before  day ;  bcrt  I  was  obliged  to  wait  titt 
the  inhabitants  to  whom  the  rivet  waa  no  noveltyr 
and  liona  were  new  neigfabomrs^  thought  proper 
to  open  their  gatea.  This  was  aaarket  day  at  Sego^ 
and  the  roads  were  filled  willi  people,  carrying 
dfflerent  articles  to  sell.  We  passed  four  large  vil- 
li^es,  and  at  eight  oVlock  saw  the  smoke  ovef  the 
capital.  As  I  was  riding  over  some  marshy  ground, 
one  of  my  fellow-traveUera  exclatmed  **  see  the 
water  !'^  a^  looking  forwards,  I  saw,  with  infinite 
pleasure,  the  great  object  of  my  journey,  the  nm- 
jestic  Niger  of  the  Europeans^  the  Neele  of  the  Ne- 
groes, of  the  Arabs,  and  ^oors,  the  Great  river  of 
the  Mandingoes,«glitteriiig  to  the  morning  sun, 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  Row- 
ing to  the  eastward.  I  h£(stened  to  the  brink,  and 
drank  of  the  water,  with  grateful  adoration  of  that 
providence  which  had  protected  me  thus  fiir  en 
my  journey. 

From  Jarra  to  Sego  occupied  twenty-five  days, 
seventeen  of  which  had  been  passed  in  actual 
travelling,  and  eight  in  repcne. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^EQO.     JrOURNEY  TO  SILLA.      EETURN  J^S   TAR  AS 

KAMALIA. 

» 

the  southern,  side  of  the  Joli  bahr,  91  Qre^t  riyi^^. 
Tl^y  M^  ^Uwn^o^i^nded  witU^Mgh  XDud  ws^k.  Xhe 
C^4e«Q«  pf  th«i  ^iqkg  of  ^an^lpa^rra  ^  in  p^e  of  tfe« 
louth&riji  ^uartei^s,  9all^  ^^9,  See  ]^orrc)|.  T^q 
«Kli>l9y$  9  HHIRber  iff  ajs^yps  i^  conyeyyji^  P^op^ 
Om^  ^  4ve? ;  W4  thwgh  th^  fare  is  oftly  te^i 
fK^Wfie^  for  eftpli  p^fsoq,  h,e  ^^riv^  a  CQ^i^ideT^bJ^ 
rgvfi^ijiB  from  the  ferry. 

l^hen  ]( airiyed  at  t^e  feifry,  I  j(bund  a  grf^t 
f^yiQbl^  pf  persons  w^itii^g.fpr  a  p^s^ag^;^  thej^ 
VmH^  9t  IB?:  with  8^ijbw4f  wonder.  The  Ibpat^  wer« 
fl%eh  fojfuied  pf  the  tr^u^:s  of  twa^j^fge  treeJSjf  r^^^ 
^e4  ^oncsiY^  and  joined  end  to  en4»  the  junctioQ 
r^Q)ng  9jcxo3^  the  aiic|dl?  pf  th^  boat.  I  ob&^rvf  4 
foyr  kojtsm^  w4  ^fivcu-al  pfople,  in  one  tJiat  w^ 
f^rp^g  the  river.  Thpr?  were.  %Q^  diflfer^^ 
p}Aaes,pf  eipb^rl^ation,  ^i^d  t^,^  ferry^nen  w^t%  v^rj^ 
WPfditiQUs;  b^ut,  ow4i»g  to  theprq^^d  oifexp^t: 
M^H,  I  could  Bftt  immediately  pMwn  ft  P9^9i^£^ 
K§4  I  S*t  dpivq  OEi  ^liQ  bank  q|*  tbg  riyer,  to.  w^i^ 
|i|r  §  more  f^vQur^h^e  opportunity.  Tb^  ^xtensiy^ 
«i$3f*  the  Emmfaffluji  ho#t^  upon  the;  rivey,  ^h^ 
S]KV9irde4  p^pulftti^^  4p4  ^U^  PMl^iVilted  ?tatQ  pf  tl)^ 
»MfP^Bdi^lg  ppiffltry,  foraied  ^  pjciHr^  Rf  cjyji^^. 
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tioB  and  magiiifieence  that  would  btivt  astonisbed 
atmvaller  less  acquainted  with  Africa  than  myself. 
*  al  waited  two  hours  withoift  having  an  opportu* 
nitjrto  cross  the  river,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
aBi  officer  arrived  fromMansong  King  of  Bambarra, 
toinform  roe  that  he  could  not  see  me  tiU  he  knew 
mjr  motive  for  coming  into  his  country,  and  that 
Imust  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  without  his 
permission.  The  messenger  then  pmnted  out  a 
distant  village,  where  he  advised  me  to  remain  till 
the  next  day,  when,  he  said,  I  should  hear  further 
from^the  king. 

<-:  At  the  village,  every  one  regarded  me  with 
astonidiment  and  fear;  no  person  would  admit  me 
into  his  house;  no  one  would  give  me  food.  I 
8at»  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  the  shanit 
of  a  tree,  and  expected  to  lodge  among  ite  branches; 
iis  the  wild  beasts  are  very  numerous  here ;  whetl 
a  woman,  returning  from  the  labours  of  the  field; 
surveyed  me  with  an  eye  of  compassion,  and  en- 
quired into  my  situation.  Having  explained  it  to 
Jfietf  she  took  up  ray  bridle  and  saddle,  which  lay 
near  me,  and  bade  me  follow  her.  She  conducted 
me into. her  hut,  lighted  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on 
fht  floor,  and  broiled  a  finQ  fish  upon  the  embersi 
M|^  benefactress  then  pointed  to  the  mat,  and  told 
me^lmt  I  might  sleep  there  without  apprehension ; 
UDd  ^ling  the  female  part  of  her  fUmily,  who 
ftood  regarding  me  with  fixed  astomshmentytfaey 
resumed  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  which  lasted 
ib^e  greater  part  of  the  n%ht.  They  eidivetaed 
4b#ir  labour  with  songs,  and  I  was  the  subject  #f 
one^of  them.  It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young 
woffien,  ihe  rest  joining  in  a  sort^of  cborusir  TIM 
ttir^i^iissweet  and  plaintive;  and^tbe  wotds^littsralty 
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tramlfttad,  were  these.  ''  The  win<b  roared,  and 
the  rains,  fell— the  poor  inrhite  man,  faint  and  weary, 
came  and  sat  under  oy r  tree-^Jie  has  no  mother  to 
bring  him  milk;  no  wife  to  grind  his  com/' 
Chorus.  <*  Let.  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no  mother 
has  fie  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn."  I  was  so  much  aflfected  by  this  simple 
strain,  and  unex^pected  kindness,  that  sleep  was 
banished  from  ray  eyes. 

Tiie  next  day,  I  continued' in  the  village,  ink 
ecmversadon  with  the  inhabitants,  who  came  in 
crowds  to  see  me ;  but  I  heard  nothing*  from  the 
King  of  Bambarra,  and  it  was  whispered,  that  he 
had  conceived  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  me;  from 
the  Moors  and  slave  merchants.  The  following 
day  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  king  to  enqujre 
whether  I  had  brought  any  presents.  My  answer, 
that  I  had  been  robbed  of  all  by  the  Arabs,  seemed 
to  occasion  much  disappointment. 

The  next  day  a  messenger  came  from  Mansong; 
with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  and  said  it  was  the  king^s 
pleasure  that  I  should  quit  the  vicinity  of  Sego ; 
but  that  he  was  sorry  for  a  white  man  in  distress, 
and  had  sent  me  5,000  cowries,  to  purchase  pro- 
visions on  my  journey.  The  messenger  added 
that,  if  I  were  really  going  to  Timbuctoo,  as  I  had 
said,  he  had  orders  to  be  my  guide  as  far  as  San- 
sanding.  In  these  countries,  a  hundred  cowrie, 
would  commonly  purchase  a  day's  provisions  fdr 
myself  and  my  horse. 

The  houses  of  Sego  are  built  with  clay ;  they  at* 
^  a  square  form,  with  flat  roofs ;  some  of  them  ar6 
tsrastories high,and  many ofthem  are  white-washed. 
Mdsques  are  seen  in  every  quarter.  The  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  wide  enough  fbr  every  useful 
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puff|Ki9»w  9k  Qwmtiy  where  c$nuig«9  aw  wkiioMn. 
{^ratQ  the  bcAt  iolbimatio»  I  codkd  procufe,  th» 
tit)!  coataim  ^out  90,000  iijbabitMta. 

TJMugh  I  was  not  penmtted  to  aee^  the.  ki«g  ef 
SfMoJ^arre,  a  Jew»  who  wa&  difipatcked  as  a  math 
mng&(  ham  tke  gesvernor  of  a  Bri^h  settleiAeiil» 
iWAinore  fortunate.  He  gives  tbe^  following  Mr 
ewinfe  of  bift  rec^yitiQa. 

^' At  Sego  Chicoro,  I  waited  on  the  King  e# 
San^biUTi^  On  my  eAtratnce.  into  tbe  fiiat  coisrt,  I 
fmvA  9  g^mtd,  of  feorty  men,  young,  «fef ong,  «Mk 
iPlhmt  beards.  On  entering  a  asccmd  cQii9t»  I 
aaw  another  guw d,  well  armed,  and  very  aiit 
«ierQna»  lying  in  the  shade ;  axid  a  little  fiurthei ,  I 
§mmd  the  king  sitting*  with  two  swords  stuek  in 
tkeflpmind  behind  him,  and  one  on  each  side«  He 
bftdttn  his  war  eoat*  which  be  is  obl^ed  ta  weav 
when  he  sends  out  an  lurmy,  and  cannot  leave  off 
till  the  army  return.  He  commonly  wears  dreasea 
of  white,  or  blue>  or  silk,  with  a  great  number  of 
gree-'grees,  cased  in  plates  of  goldxxr  silver,  aewfed 
about  them.  He  promised  me  his  proteotiouit  and 
diimis^ed  me. 

The  king  had  six  children  living,  and  itwaa 
said  that  three  liad  been  .destroyed ;  it  being  the 
custom^  if  a  male  child  of  his  hQ  born  on  a  Friday* 
tQ  w%  its  throat  immediately, 

'^  When  the  King  of  Bambarra  takes  prisoner  a 
kingt  a  prince,  or  a  man  ef  high  rank,  whether,  a 
stranger,  or  of  the  country,  he  is  coniiaed  till  the 
jQs^sting  moon^  He  is  then  brou^ght  to  Sego  Coro, 
and  laid  down  in  a  house  set  apart  for  that  purpote 
solely,  where  hh  throat  is  eut  aeroas.  When  the 
blood  has  completely  stained  the  grounds  the  body 
II  eawi^d  into  the  epen  fif  Idf  and  l^ft  a  prey  tQ  the 
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wiM  knstfl^  Tlkeve  it:  net  a  fastiDg^mooa  in^wkbh 
amtf  or  more,  persons  are*  vMt^  hutch  wecl  in  Aim 
hiMue^  ami  for  the  space  ef  eight  days  after  1^m» 
essodtionsv  oo  man^whoerver  he  be,  is  ailoMPed  to 
pasa  it  without  pisUdiig^  off  his  shoes  or  eap*^' 

Sach  are  the  particulars  eollecrltd  by  the  Jew ; 
and  in  them  we  trace  a  poctioai  of  the  taste  Ant 
blood  iW  conspicuous  ia  the  Dafaooians  «iid  the 
ittiiaiitees*  it  is  prd)aUe  that  a  farther  inter^ 
c0Ufse  with  the  Bambarra  govet Dm^st  weold  d»^ 
^Me  Kiore  of  this  sanguinary  spirit. 

I  fbund  the  language  of  Beunbarra  a  sort  of  ce«% 
rufri;  Mandingo,  which,  aAier  being  a  little  ae« 
euetomed  to^  I  understood  aad  spoke  without 
dificulty.  1  immediately  set  out  to.  the  eaetwanft 
wiih  ny  guide,  who  was  friendly  and  commonica^ 
tire,  and  we  slept  at  a  viiQage  seven  milee  distant. 
When  this  personage  was  told  that  I  had  come  thua 
fer  to  see  the  great  river,  he  asked  if  I  had  na 
rivers  in  my  own  country,  and  if  one  river  were 
not  like  another. 

The  next  day  we  passed  a  large  tcvivn  called 
Kabba,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  highly  cuiti* 
mted  country  which  reminded  me  of  my  own.  The 
people  were  every  where  employed  ingathering' 
the  fruit  which  produces  the  vegetable  butter.  In^ 
l^e  couHe^of  the  day,  we  passed  a  great  number 
af  viliagesa  which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  &her* 
men,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Sansanding,  m 
very  large  town.  As  I  rode  between  the  town  and 
the  river,  I  passed  a  small  harbour,  in  which  were 
twenty  large  canoes,  most  of  them  fully  laden,  and 
covered  with  mats.  I  saw  three  other  canoes  aN 
rive  wkh  passengers,  and  one  with  goods. 
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^SABMnditlg  is  said  to  contain  11,000  inhabit- 
aiHs.  It  is-  much  frequented  hj  the  Moor^  who 
bring  beads -and  coral  from  the  Mediterfanettn, 
atwd'salt  from  the  desert,  to  •exchange  for  gold 
dust  and  cotton  cloth.  The  market-place,  which 
is^  a  large  square,  is  crowded  with  people  from 
morning  till  night,  and  different  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise  are  exposed  to  sale  on  stalls,  witlx  mats 
over  them  to  shade  them  from  the  sun.  Some 
stalls  contained  beads  only ;  others,  indigo  in  balls, 
others,  wood  ash^s  in  balls;  others  Houssa  and 
Jitanie  cloth.  I  observed  one  with  antimony  in 
balls,  another  with  sulphur,  and  a  third  with  cop- 
per and  silver  rings  and  bracelets.  In  the  houses 
fronting  the  square,  were  sold  scarlet  doth,  amber, 
and  silks,  from  Marocco,  and  tobacco  which  came 
by  way  of  Timbuctoo.  Adjoining  to  this  was  the 
salt  market,  in  which  this  article  occupied  one 
corner.  A  large  butcher's  stall  stood  in  the  centre, 
and  as  good  kad  fat  meat  as  any  in  England  was 
exposed  to  sale.  The  beer  market  was  at  a  little 
distance,  under  two  large  trees,  and  contained 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  calabashes  of  beer, 
holding  about  two  gallons  each.  Near  this 
was  the  place  for  the  sale  of  red  and  yellow 
leather. 

Besides  these  daily  markets,*  a  very  lafj^  space 
was  appropriated  for  the  great  weekly  market, 
which  is  held  on  a  Tuesday,  when  astbnishing 
crowds  of  people  flock  from  the  country,  to 
j^uithase  a  variety  of  articles,  which  they  retslii 
ita  the  villages.  There  are  commonly^  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  large  fat  bullocks  killed  for  this 
linarket. 
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Tbc  currency  qf  Saosanding  was  covnia^SfiOO 
of  which  were  worth  a  minkali  of  gold»  or.  lUs.Gd, 
tterliiig.  f 

Cowam- 

A  prime  male  slave  was  worth      .  -         40,000 

A  prime  femjde  slave  from  80  to  100,000 

A  horse  from  two  to  ten  prime  male  ^dayespt . 

,  An  ass  -  -      ^       -  17t000 

,,,Afatcow  .  .  -  15,000 

A  sheep  -  -  -  3to5,QQ0 

A  fowl  -  -  -  250toS00 

A  sheet  of  writing  paper  -  *  ^ 

,  A  gold  bead  -  -    ,        -  10 

. .  Sansanding  has  no  public  buildings,. except  th/e 

Qiosques,  two  of  which,  though  constructed  with 

qouud,  are  not  inelegant. 

^  At  Sansanding,  the  black  men  took  me  for  a 
^oor,  but  the  Moors  found.^  out  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  and  insulted  me  accordingly.  The  go- 
ye^or  of  the  town,  with  whom  I  lodged,  begged 
me  to  write  him  a  safi :  I  wrote  him  the  best  I 
coul4  i  it  ^as  the  Lord's  Prayer.  My  next  dayls 
journey  was  to  a  village  called  Sibili ;  and  my 
next  to  Nyara,  a  large  town  at  some  distance  fipip 
the.  river.  The  governor  here  had  a  very  cpjo^r 
modlous  house  two  stories  high.  ,  ,. 

^ ,  On  the  following  day,  we.rpde  nearly  in  ^  di^ct 
UqjP  through  the  woods;  but  wi^  great  ci^cy^t^- 
4(pectiQii,  as  my.  guide  said  that;  lions  were^.ye^y 
oumerous  her^,  and  frequently  att^cjked  trayeUeC3. 
4?  we  were  GrpS3ing  .alarge^iop^n  plaip,  ojw  vl\^9J^ 
Yl$re.a  few  scattered , bushes,  my  gwde  whqel^ 
J^  hwse  *  oupd  in  a  monjieftt,  cryii^,,.  ^'  A  y^Qf 
large  lion,"  and  making  signs  for  me  to  ride^  w^jr. 
Isaw  no  lion,  and  thought  the  man  was  mistaken. 
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1»  ^^Ood  iiresenrje  as  r  and  i  thili  per- 
vtivtd  a  latge,  red  iktoii  i^«ry  near  m%  mth'fais  liead 
couched  between  his  fore-paws.     I  expected  4ie 
.^tould  have  sprung  upon  me  in  a  moment ;  but  he 
Jaaflbfed  us  to  pasB  wil^mit  iMiesMtioiu    My  «yes 
^were  no  livdted  upon  this  sovereign  ^of  tibe  "wiiods, 
that  I  fiaw  no  otlier  'objedttiU  we  had  igotto  aicon- 
^erable  distance*    At  sun»set  we  arrived  at  Mo- 
diboo,  a  delightful  village  on  the  bandks  tof  the 
<jFreat  river,  commanding  a  view  of  its  watens,  to 
the  east  and  west,  for  many  miles.     IThe  small 
^een  islands,  the  peaceful  retreats  of  some  indus- 
ittious  Foolahs,  whose  cattle  grazed  heve  m  aecn- 
»tyfrom  ravrabus.beMit6»^nd-thetti^estictoeadth 
loftheriver,  which  was  here  murcli  larger  thm  mt 
Sego,  rendered  the  situation  one  of  tbe^most  ten- 
chanting  in  the  world.     But  man  was  obliged  to 
abare  these  beautiful  ptod«ctions  of  nature  with 
myriads  of  mu»quitoes,  whioh  rose  from  the  swamps. 
•Tkewe  harassed  the  most  torpid  of  tbe^black men ; 
land  I,  far  more  scmsible  of  their  ^attaote,  ^bjsmA 
the  night  in  walking  backward  and  forward,  :aml 
'^mving  my  hat,  vainly  endeavourbig  to  shield  my- 
self from  their  stings.  ^ 

'iFhe  next  day,  I  was  :fe veriifh,  and  little  able1» 
walk ;  but  my  horse  was  still  less  dt^  to  ^CBxry 
me.  He.  fell,  and  the  united  strength  of  myself 
and  my  guide  could  not  again  place  him  'on  im 
i&gs.  I  sat  down  by  this  worn-out  assooiafte  effmfy 
travels  for  some  time-;  then  taking  off  hcs  bridle 
^and  saddle,  with  a  sigh,  I  left  him  to  his  ikte.  At 
-a  sfmall  fishing  village  called  ^Kea,  I  parted  with  my 
guidOj  and  entered^  canoe  which  was  going -down 
^eri^rto  Silla,  a  large  town.  We  mcfaeid  it 
4il3f0«it  four  o'elodc.    I  femmted ' under  a  tree  %uf- 
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difffe,  whtih  «te  Booty  gave  me  a  lodging.  SiHh 
ii^biMt  ^VeMy  6t  eighty  Aiil^  from  SegO. 

A%  Sfllb  I  M^ii6  i^  that  I  w£is  «^tily  twd  <kyg 
journey  from^fi^Mne,  Iei  ^ity  Met*e  ^ofnalous  tfaMi 
S^,^d^]ily  fourteen  frotti  Timbuctoo^  the  great 
iftail:  of  €€iatt^  AfHca;  but  I  was  Woi%  down^tli 
fflX%Kie)  e:^4musted  by  sickness  and  huflger,  ^IM(d 
htid  ^t  the  smallesrlr  article  in  my  possessic^i,  efx^ 
fcept  the  i^  remaining  co'wries  givefn  me  by  thfe 
Ki^g  of  Sambarra,  to  purchase  food  or  dothiag, 
lodging,  ^r  protec^ti.  With  Timbu<^oo  b^btfe 
tee,  and  Jilnnie  atfnost  within  -my  grasp,  I  th<ere^ 
fcnre  tnost  reluctantly  turned  uny  face  to  %he  ^est- 
li^urd,  doubtful,  in  my  forlorn  isituition,  wfeethefr 
I  shcM^ld  ever  again  reach  the  Gatnbia.         « 

Oh  the  SI  St  of  July,  I  iarrive^at  Modfboo  oniwy 
return,  if  hen  Ilieard  ^  horse  neigh  in  the  stable, 
imd  the  chief  as^d  if  I  knew  who  wiais  speaking 
to  toe.  He  then  ifnibltihed  me  that^my  hc(9se  ^vtis 
there,  and  Somewhat  recovered  by  two  days  teBt. 
The  next  morning  we  set  out  together,  and  I  drov* 
him  befoire  me. 

The  rains  were  now  viotent,  and  sometimes  ler 
two  dr  three  days  together  incessant.  The  coun- 
try was  overflowed  for  miles,  and  I  was  told  thalt 
the  roads  would  soon  be  impassable.  Not  having 
beisn  received  by  Mansong,  I  was  regarded  with 
dbtrust,  and  wns  frequently  refused  both  shelter 
aind  provisions. 

On  thfe  iStfi  ctf  August,  I  reached  a  ^mall  Vil- 
higte  within  half  a  mile  of  Sego,  where  I  Was  in- 
formed that  Mansong  had  sent  out  people  to<ap- 
prehend  me,  and  that  I  must  lose  no  time  if  I 
wMiftd  to  g*t  «afe  out'df  ►  Bambarra.    From  Sego 
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I  pursued  a  route  more. to  tlie  southward,  kgepixig 
on  the  banks  of  the  river*  The  country  -was  po* 
pulous  and  well  cultivated,  and  I  rode  throiigb 
two  large  towns,  in  one  of  which  was  a  maj^et  for 
cattle,  com,  cloth,  and  other  articles.    .    . 

The  next  dajr  I  passed  a  large  towa  called  Sat ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  two  very  deep  trenches  at 
about  two  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  wallop, 
with  a  number  of  square  towers  on  thb  top  of  thc^ 
trenches.    The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a* 
regular  fortification.     In  the  evening  I  arrived  at 
a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  taking  me  for  an. 
Arab,  would  not  permit  me  to  enter  their  gate,  1^ 
lay  down  near  it  under  a  tree,  and»  about  ten  • 
o*clock,  I  heard  the  hollow  roar  of  a  lion  at  no 
great  distance :  hk  kept  prowling  about  the  vil- 
lage, and  once  advanced  so  near  me  that  I  heard 
him  rustling  among  the  grass.    About  midnight^ 
the  chief,  attended  by  some  of  his  people^  let  me 
in,  convinced,  they  said,  that  I  was  not  an  Arab, 
for  no  Arab  ever  waited  at  the  gate  of  a  vill^et 
without  cursing  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  following  day,  the  country  began  t)q^ 
rise  into  hills,  and  I  saw  the  summits  of  high,, 
mountains  to  the  westward.     The  town  of  Yamin^ 
bad  a  fint  appearance  at  a  distance ^  but,  terrified  , 
as  I  was  at  the  very  name  of  an  Arab,  and  know- 
ing this  town,  as  a  place  of  trade,  to  be  much  fre-  ^ 
quented  by  these  people,  I  rode  through  it  witjii- 
out  stopping.  I  saw  numbers  of  them  sitting  upcui, 
the  bentangs,  and  *other  places  of  public  resort  ^ 
every  body  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  bM^,. 
as  I  jode  briskly  along  they  b^^d  no  time  ^to  s^ 
quesm)hs. '  *  ,    •  *»rA 

To  ^the  fpfesent  raomjpnt,  I^am  u^felg  t^^e^r-^^. 
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nine  what  portion  of  my  horror  of  the  Arabs  was 
fihinded  in  reason,  and  what  arose  from  my  having 
fallen  into  their  hands.  In  their  native  deserts 
ihey  are  plunderers  by  profession,  yet  inviolably 
fidthfiil  to  their  engagements.  The  characteristic 
of  such  of  them  as  are  dispersed  through  the  ne- 
gro kingdoms,  as  merchants,  can  scarcely  be 
treachery;  for  integrity  is  a  requisite  for  their 
avocation,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not 
been  deficient  in  it.  I  was  not  true  to  my  tacit 
engagement  with  the  chief  of  one  of  their  tribes, 
when  I  ran  away  from  the  guide  I  had  obtained 
from  him ;  and  how  far  this  circumstance  might 
influence  their  future  conduct,  or  how  far  my  own 
fears  might  render  me  suspected  by  them,  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

From  Yamina,  the  low  lands  were  so  inundated 
that  the  Neel  of  the  Negroes  had  the  appearance 
of  an  extensive  lake,  and  the  road  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  hill.  At  the  village  where  I  slept  the 
following  night,  the  chief  bade  me  welcome,  and 
gave  me  some  milk  and  meal.  This  was  the  first 
kindness  I  had  experienced  since  Mansong  refused 
to  see  me. 

On  the  18th  of  August  I  arrived  at  TafFara,  a 
walled  town.  Here  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Bam- 
barra  was  exchanged  for  the  pure  Mandingo, 
The  dooty  being  dead,  and  no  person  inviting  me 
to  his  house,  I  sat  alone  under  the  bentang  tree, 
eatposed  to  the  wind  and  rain  of  a  tornado,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  lodging  on  some  wet  grass,  in 
thtf  comer  of  a  court. 

On  the  20th  I  reached  Koolikorro,  a  consider* 
aWe  town,  and  a  gjcmJk  market  for  salt.  The  ouuk 
ter  <^  tile  house  wiranaj  lodged  brought  me  hta 
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writing-board,  and  begged  me  to  write  him  m 
charm  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men,  for  which 
he  offered  to  dress  me  a  supper  of  rice.  The  pro- 
posal was  not  to  be  refused.  I  wrote/ the  board 
quite  full,  on  both  sides;  my  host  washed  the 
writing  off  with  a  little  water,  which  he  drank, 
after  having  recited  some  prayers  ;  and  then,  lest 
any  of  the  virtue  should  be  lost,  he  wiped  the 
board  with  his  tongue.  A  writer  of  charms  was  a 
man  of  too  great  importance  to  remain  unknown. 
The  chief  sent  his  son,  with  a  present  of  milk  and 
meal,  requesting  that  I  would  write  him  a  safi  to 
procure  wealth.  I  wrote  him  the  best  I  was 
able,  and  read  it  to  him  with  an  audible  voice ; 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  bargain  that  he 
promised  me  some  milk  for  my  breakfast.  Having 
finished  my  supper  of  rice  and  salt,  I  lay  down 
upon  a  bullock*s  hide,  and  slept  quietly  till  mom* 
itig ;  this  being  the  first  good  meal  and  refreshing 
sleep  I  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 

The  next  day,  I  arrived  at  MaraVbo,  another 
large  town,  and,  like  Koolikorro,  famous  for  its 
trade  in  salt.     I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  a 
Kaartan,  who  having  acquired  a  fortune  in  the 
slave-trade,  entertained  all  travellers.    Those  who 
were  rich  enough  to  make  some  return  for  hiaf 
kindness  were  well  lodged;    I  was  not;   I  was 
therefore  happy  to  take  up  my  loilging  in  the  saiiie; 
hut  with  seven  poor  fellows  who  had  come  in  a 
canoe,  and  to  be,  like  them,  provided  with  !a  i^-* 
per.,   Chi  the  following  4k)%  fe' b^ftk^'ftP^^^^ 
were  rocky,  and  the  force  an'A  toaf  8f  tti[6  Water' 
very  great. 

"  The  next  day  I  arrived  at  Bammakbo,  a  toWrf  tibt*^^ 
^ite  so  large,  but  inuch  jjcfaer  than  Maraboo,  be* 
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ing  a  baiting  place  for  tke  Arabs,  who  carry  salt 
from  Kaarti^to  Qambarra.  Here  I  lodged  at  tbe 
bouse  of  a  SerawoolU^  and  was  visited  by  a  num- 
ber of  Arabs*  who  spoke  good  Mandingo,  and 
treated  me  with  great  civilityt  One  of  them,  who 
had  travelled  to  the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
spoke  highly  of  the  Christians,  and  sent  me  some 
rice  for  my  suppen 

At  Bammakoo  the  Niger  ceases  to  be  navigable ; 
and  about  half  a  day's  journey  above  Bammakoa^ 
the  road  to  the  westward  crosses  the  river,  but  I 
was  informed  that,  at  this  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  my  borse  over.  One  road,  it  was 
added,  still  remained,  which  was,  indeed,  very 
rQcky,  and  scarcely  passable  for  horses ;  but  witli 
a  guide  over  the  hills,  as  far  as  a  (own  called  Si* 
bidooloo,  and  with  great  caution,  I  might  be  able 
to  travel  through  Manding. 

Ai  Bammakoo,  then,  I  quitted  for  ever  the  se- 
cond NHe,  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  being 
a  more  majestic,  and  more  mysterious  river,  had 
inspired  more  enthusiasm  than  that  of  Abyssinia. 
That  both,  united,  form  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  I  have^ 
from  what  appears  to  me  unquestionable  evidence, 
already  given  as  my  opinion. 

An  enterprising  British  traveller  *,  who  navi- 
gated tbe  Niger  from  a  little  below  Bammakoo  to 
Sansanding,  has  transmitted  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  voyage. 

At  Bamqnakoo  this  distinguished  traveller  re- 
ceived the  permission  of  Manspng  to  proceed  down 
the  Joli  Ba,  or  Bahar,  to  Sansanding,  with  Mmff-^ 
ances.of  protection.     Ai  Basradoo,  where  he  j^ 
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tared  a  eanoe,  the  rivet  was  a  full  English  mile  iq 
tl^dth;  at  the  rapids,  beyond,  it  was  nearly  two. 
The  rapids  are  formed  by  the  river  passing  through 
a  ridge  of  hills ;  they  are  very  numerous,  and  cor- 
respond withtheprogectinganglefofthehills*  There 
are  three  principal  rapids,  where  the  water  breaks 
with  considerable  noise  in  the  middle  of  the  river; 
the  canoe  men  easily  avoided  them  by  paddling 
down  one  of  the  branches  near  the  shore ;  but  they 
passed  with  great  velocity.  On  one  of  the  islands 
an  the  middle  of  the  river,  was  seen  a  large  ele- 
phant, and  close  to  another,  three  hippopotami- 
The  current,  which  was  nearly  five  knots  ap  hour, 
set  the  canoe  along,  without  the  trouble  of  rowing, 
any  more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in  its  pro- 
per course.  At  sun-set,  they  rowed  to  the  shore» 
and  landed  on  some  flat  rocks»  where  they  dress- 
ed a  fine  turtle  that  they  had  caught,  and  some 
rice. 

The  second  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  arrived  at  Maraboo.  Many  of  the  ca« 
noes  seen  here  were  made  of  mahogany. 

On  the  third  day  they  passed  Koolikorro,  and 
•halted  for  the  night  at  Deena,  a  canoe  man's 
village  on  the  south  side.  Nothing  could  be  more 
•beautiful  than  the  views  of  this  immense  river ; 
sometimes  as  smooth  as  a  mirror ;  at  others  agi- 
tated by  a  gentle  breeze ;  but,  at  all  tines,  sweep- 
ing them  along  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles 
an  hour. 

r  On  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  Yamina;  on 
*the  fiftk  at  Samee.  On  the  sixth  day  there  was 
-do  wind,  atid  the  sun  was  insufferably  hot.  The 
icanoe  had  not  an  awning  of  mat,  and  tl^e  tra^Uer 
<mt»idSQcied:by  a  beticUtch^  which  made  him 
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almost  delirious.  He  hai  no  thennoineieirt  ^M 
could  not  ascertain  the  actual  degree  of  heat ;  but 
the  sensible  degree  seemed  sufficient  to  roast  a  sir- 
loin of  beef.  They  passed  Sego  without  stoppiogv 
and  at  sun-set  rowed  to  the  ncNrtheni  bank^^ 
the  river,  where  were  some  Bat  rocks,  on  which 
travellers  by  water  frequently  pass  the  night. 
They  found  the  place  already  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  people,  who  had  lighted  between  thirty 
and  forty  fires ;  they,  therefore  proceeded  a  little 
farther,  and  slept  on  a  sand-bank,  covered  with 
verdure. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  their  voyage,  th^  passed 
a  fishing  village,  situated  on  an  island,  the  huts 
6f  which  so  completely  covered  the  ground,  that 
they  appeared  as  if  they  rose  out  of  the  water* 
At  ten  o'clock  they  reached  Sansanding,  where 
such  crowds  of  people  came  to  the  shore,  to  gaze 
at  the  British  traveller,  that  he  could  not  land  tiil 
they  were  beaten  away  with  sticks.  Unfortunately 
his  narrative  proceeds  no  farther, 

I  now  return  to  Bammakoo,  from  whence  I 
proceeded  to  the  westward,  and  arrived  at  a  ro- 
mantic village  in  a  delightful  valley.  This  village 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  the  sole  pro* 
perty  of  a  Manding  merchant,  who  had  taken  refuge 
here,  with  his  family,  during  a  former  war.  The 
adjacent  fields  yielded  him  abundance  of  corn ; 
his  ([tattle  roamed  at  large  in  the  valley;  and  the 
Surrounding  rocks  secured  him  from  the  dqiredii- 
tions  of  war.  Strangers  sddom  visited  him ;  but, 
w|ienever  they  did,  they  were  treated' with  kind- 

npss.  ' '     ■■'  --^   '       .  '.^    .'    .'•'   ..n 

^^|l^hfe'  neit  day  I  set  oirt  ftr  Sibidoolooi'  in  cm- 
panyM^ith  tWo  sbephe^,  who  soon  out*waSBed 
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me  and  my  hone.  A  short  time  after,  I  perceived 
one  of  them  Ijmg  among  the  long  grass  near 
the  road.  When  I  came  close  to  him»  he  told 
me,  in  a  whisper,  that  a  party  of  armed  men  had 
seized  his  companion,  ana  had  shot  two  arrows  at 
himself.  I  looked  around,  and  distinguished  six 
or  seven  men,  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  sitting 
among  the  grass.  I  determined  to  &ce  a  danger 
I  could  not  shun,  and  I  rode  up  to  them ;  when 
one  of  them  ordered  me  to  dismount,  saying  that 
they  were  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Foolahs  to  bring 
me,  my  horse,  and  all  that  belonged  to  me,  to 
Fooladoo.  I  followed  them,  and  we  rode  about  a 
quarter  of  a  male  in  silence ;  when  we  came  to  a 
dark  part  of  the  wood,  and  one  of  them  said  to 
the  others  in  the  Mandlng  language,  **  This  place 
will  do.**  The  pretended  officers  of  the  King  of 
Fooladoo  then  stripped  me  of  all  my  clothes  j 
but»  after  some  eonsideifation,  they  returned  me 
a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trowaers,  and  my  hat»  and  then 
rode  off  with  the  rest  of  my  apparel  and  my  horse* 
I  was  now  five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
European  settlement,  and  without  food  or  money, 
almost  without  clothes:  I  believed  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  lie  down,  and  perish.  Man, 
however,  is  not  born  to  perish  without  making 
some  eifi>rt  to  save  himself;  and,  after  a  short 
time  spent  in  reflection^  I  started  up,  and  tra* 
yelled  forwards^  I  soon  came  to  a  village  where  I 
overtook  my  companionsi  who  were  much  sur* 
prised  to  see  me,  as  they  had  not  doubted  my 
being  murdered,  as  well  as  robbed,  by  the  Foolahs. 
We  travelled  together  over  several  ridges  of  rock, 
and,  at  sun-set,  arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier 
iofwn  of  the  OHintry  of  MaadiDg. 
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'v  At  SibidooloQ  I  was  presented  to  the  chief  mati> 
who  is  here  called  Mansa.  Every  town  in  !5^an- 
ding  has  its  particular  officer,  bearing  this  title, 
and  the  power  of  the  state/  collectively,  is  vested 
in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  body. 

I  related  to  the  Mansa  of  Sibidooloo  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  robbery,  and  my  story  was  con- 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  two  shepherds. 
He  continued  smoking  his  pipe  while  I  was  speak^ 
ing ;  and,  when  I  had  ended,  taking  it  from  his 
mouth,  and  tossing  up  the  deeve  of  his  cloak  with 
an  indignant  air,  he  said,  *^  Sit  down.  You  shall 
havf^,  every  thing  restored  to  you ;  I  have  sworn 
it.''  Then,  turning  to  an  attendant,  he  said, 
fi  Give  the  white  man  a  draught  of  water;  and, 
with  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  go  oyer  the 
hills,  and  tell  the  Dooty  of  Bammakoo  that  a  poor 
white  man,  the  King  of  Bambarra's  stranger,  has 
been  robbed  by  the  King  of  Fooladoo's  people." 

I  thanked  the  Mansa  for  this  unexpected  favour, 
and  after  two  days  stay  at  his  house,  I  proceeded 
to  a  small  town  called  Wonda,  where  he  desired 
me  to  wait  till  I  heard  from  him.  At  the  end  of 
nine  days,  two  people  arrived  from  Sibidooloo 
with  my  clothes  and  my  horse.  Had  a  black  man 
been  robbed  on  one  of  the  highways  of  Britain,  I 
fear  the  restoration  of  his  property  would  not  have 
been  sa  prompt. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  so  great,  that  the  Mansa  of  Wonda 
shewed  me  a  fine  boy  of  five  years  old,  whom  he 
had  purchased  of  his  mother,  for  forty  days  pro- 
visions ^or  herself  and  the  rest  of  her  family.  I 
aft^erwards  saw  the  mother,  who  was  much  eipaci- 
ated,  talking  with  the  boy.  ,      .     ... 
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My  hone  being  reduced  to  a  skeletoot  and  the 
roads  being  either  of  rock,  or  filled  with  mud  and 
water,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  proceed  any 
further ;  I  therefore  presented  him  to  the  Mansa 
of  Wonda,  in  whom  I  hope  he  found  a  good 
master.  My  bridle  and  sad<Ue  I  sent  t^rthe  Mansa 
of  Sibidooloo. 

I  left  Wonda  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
after  undergoing  various  hardships,  I  arrived  at 
Kamalia,  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
rocky  hUls,  on  the  l6th.  -  Here  I  was  ,conducted 
to  ^e  house  of  Karfa  Taura,  a  Muham^n.  ne- 
gro, who  was  collecting  a  kafilah  of  slaves  tq  aeml 
to  the  Gambia.  This  man  informed  me  that  it 
was  impracticable  at  present  to  cross  the  JaUoo^a 
wilderness  in  the  road  to  the  Gambia,  as  no  fewer 
tiian  eight  rapid  rivers  lay  in  the  way.  He  add^ 
that  he  should  set  out  as  soon  as  these  were  ford- 
able,  and  the  grass  was  burnt;  and  be  observed 
that  when  a  party  of  natives  was  not  able  to  travel 
through  a  country,  it  would  be  fruitless  for  a 
single  stranger  to  attempt  it. 

I  told  the  slave  merchant  that  I  had  no  means 
4>f  subsistence  but  the  hospitality  of  those  I  might 
meet  with  by  the  way.  He  looked  at  me  with 
great  earnestness,  and  said  that,  if  I  could  eat 
the  common  victuals  of  the  country,  he  would 
I»'ovide  for  me  till  the  rains  were  over,  when  he 
would  conduct  me  to  the  Gambia,  and  there  I 
jmght  make  h^m  what  lecompence  I  pleased ;  I 
^assured  him  it  should  be  such  as  should  satisfy 
him  i  and  he  immediately  ordered  a  hut  ta  be 
swept  for  my  habitation,  and  had  placed  in  ii(  a 
mat  to  sleep  on^  an  earthen  jar  to  hold  watoTr  md 
ift^noaUciialabash  from  wbieb  to  diiUiLiU  ^    ^  .v^> 
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^  '   JtmriTftK  to  thb  mouth  cmt  thk  a4im4*  i 

*  X  HE  hospitable  slave  merchant  sent  me  t#o 
'  meals  a  day  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  ordered  Us 
slaves  to  supply  me  with  water  and  fire-wood ;  bat 
&oin  the  commencement  of  the  rainy -seasoO)  I 
'had  been  affected  with  paroxysms  of  fever ;  and 
'neither  the  accommodations  aff(Mrded  me  by  Karfi^ 
'iior  his  soothing  kindness,  could  put  a  stop  to 
^these,  till  the  rains  were  over,  and  the  harmaltan 
tegan  to  blow,  when  I  recovered  my  strength.  ^ 

The  colour  of  the  Mandings  is  black,  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow ;  their  features,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Foolahs,  have  more  affinity  with  those  of 
the  black  people  of  India  than  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  They  are  generous  and  hospitable  men, 
and  well  informed  and  indefatigable  merchants. 
The  greatest  affront  that  can  be  offered  to  a  na- 
tive of  Manding  is  to  reflect  upon  bis  mother;  and 
one  of  the  first  lessons  a  mother  teaches  her  child 
is  to  adhere  to  truth.  Both  sexes,  whether  Pa- 
gans or  Muhamedans,  are  circumcised ;  but  the 
former  do  not  consider  H  as  a  religious  ceremony. 
The  operation  is  performed  at  the  same  time  upon 
a  number  of  young  people,  who  are  exempt  from 
llbonr  for  two  months  afterwards.'  They  form 
'lAieitiselves  into  a  society,  and  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing villages^  tiAd  «owtis,  where  they  dunce  and 
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sitig,  and  are  hospitably  entertained  by  tlie  inha^ 
bitants. 

When  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  agrees 
with  the  parents  of  the  young  woman  for  her 
price,  which  is  commonly  that  of  two  slaves ;  but 
if  the  ^1  be  very  handsome,  she  is  valued  higher. 
The  lover  presents  a  few  kola  nuts,  as  an  earnest 
of  his  part  of  the  baigain,  and  ^e  pareirts.  eat 
them,  in  ratification  of  theirs.  The  lady  must 
accede  to  it,  or  remain  unmarried,  for  she  cannot 
afterwards  be  given  to  another.  If  her  parents 
reftised  to  fulfil  the  contract,  the  purchaser-  would 
seize  upon  the  girl  as  his  property,  and  she  would 
become  his  slave.  On  the  day  of  marriage,  an  or, 
or  a  goat  is  killed,  and  the  bridegroom  feasts  with 
bis  companions.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  is 
conducted  into  a  hut  where  she  is  clad  in  a  white 
cotton  dress,  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  her  person 
from  head  to  foot,  and  seated  on  a  mat.  A  num- 
ber of  matrons  place  themselves  in  a  cirde  round 
her,  and  give  her  instructions  respecting  her  fu- 
ture conduct ;  while  her  young  companions  enter 
the  hut  at  intervals,  and  interrupt  the  admonitions 
with  singing  and  dancing.  At  midnight,  the 
bride  is  conducted  to  the  hut  which  is  to  be  her 
future  residence,  whither  she  is  followed  by  her 
husband. 

Husbands  allow  their  wives  to  partake  of  all 
public  diversions,  and  this  indulgence  is  seldom 
abused.  If  a  man's  wives  quarrel  with  each  other, 
it  is  his  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the^  esse, 
and  ev^n  to  administer  a  little  corporeal  puntsb- 
ment  if  he  thinkthe  case  require  it.  If  the.  wife 
4hink  herself  aggrieved,  she  iodges  her  oomplaiM 
before  the  chief  of  the  town,  and  a  palaver  is  held 
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ta  iOfiiire  into  the  alBur*  It  is  laid,  b^^ever^ 
that  the  judges,  having  most  of  them  wives  of 
their  own,  frequently  adjudge  the  c<Hnplainant  to 
beguilly  of  strife  and  contention;  and  if  sha 
Bftttrmur  at  the  decision  <^  the  court,  the  magip 
rod  cf  Mumbo  Jumbo  reduces  her  to  order* 

A  diild  is  named  at  seven  or  eight  days  old*  At 
Kamalk  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Mil* 
iMnedan  schoolmaster,  who,  after  the  infantas 
head  had  been  shaved,  took  it  in  his  arms,  imt 
pkured  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it  and  all  liie 
company,  whispered  a  few  sentences  in  its  ear» 
ipit  three  times  in  its  face  i  then  pronounced  its 
name,  and  returned  it  to  its  mother* 
*  » The  Mandingoes  become  gr^ey  at  forty,  and  few 
survive  the  age  of  fifty*five  or  sixty.  When  a  per^ 
son  of  consequence  dies,  an  ox  or  a  goat  is  killed  to 
fust  those  who  assist  at  the  funeral.  The  body 
is  dressed  in  white  cotton,  wrapped  in  a  mat,  and 
carried  to  the  grave  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  by 
the  relations*  There  are  no  appropriate  burying- 
places;  but  the  grave  is  frequently  dug  in  the 
hut  of  the  deceased,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  fa,vourite 
tree. 

People  of  condition  breakfast  about  the  dawn 
of  day,  on  meal  and  water,  boiled  with  a  little  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tamarind.  At  two  o'clock,  they 
eat  a  sort  of  hasty  pudding,  with  a  little  vegetable 
butter.  Their  principal  repast,  which  they  sel-* 
dimi  take  before  midnight,  is  kouskous.  The 
beverage  of  the  Pagans  is  beer  and  mead,  of  which 
they  frequently  drink  to  excess  j  the  Muhamedan 
doaverts  drink  only  water.  Natives,  of  all  de^ 
seripitions,  tske  snuff  and  smoke  tobacco.;  but  the 
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greatest  of  all  luxuries  is  salt.  I  have  frtquentl)! 
seen  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock  salt,  as  a  child 
in  England  would  a  lump  of  sugar.  In  the  inftet 
tiOT  parts  of  the  country,  this  precious  article  is 
so  scarce,  that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt  with  his  &»d# 
is  a  way  of  expressing  that  he  is  a  rich  man.  I 
have  myself  sufiered  greatly  from  the  want  of 
salt.  The  long  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  a 
painful  longing  for  it,  that  can  only  be  known. by 
being  felt. 

The  men  cultivate  the  ground,  hunt^  fish,  and^ 
as  other  men  do,  make  war ;  for  the  latter  omu^ 
pation,  they  poison  their  arrows.  The  women 
spin  cotton ;  and,  with  common  diligence,  a.  w» 
man  will  produce,  in  a  year,  sufficient  thread  to 
make  from  six  to  nine  garments,  which  will  sell 
for  a  quantity  of  gold  equal  to  fifteen  or  twentjr 
shillings  each,  according  to  the  fineness.  These 
are  woven  by  the  men,  but  the  web  is  seldom 
more  than  four  inches  in  bread<ii.  The  women 
dye  this  cloth  of  a  rich  and  lasting  blue,  and  it  is 
sewed  into  garments  with  needles  made  by  th^ 
hatives.  Almost  every  slave  can  weave»  and  evecy 
toy  can  sew. 

The  only  artists  who  follow  distinct  occupations 
are  the  manufacturers  of  leather  and  of  iron.  The 
former  tan  and  dress  leather  with  great  expedi* 
tion,  and  dye  it  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour ;  the 
latter  smelt  the  iron,  and,  with  a  pair  of  bellows 
made  with  two  goat  skins,  and  a  hammer,  an  aoh 
vil,  and  forceps,  of  simple  construction,  they  £omsk 
it  into  knives,  spears,  and  various  other  articiea. 
The  sfiiiths  are,  iii  general,  acquainted  witk-^ihe 
metti6a  of  ih'aiiufacturftaggoiai  ;whiob^  tfceyidraUr 
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kite  wtre^  and  make  into  a  num^r  of  oni4uxie0ji^ 
some  of  which  are  executed  with  great  ta^te  atid 
ingenuity.   •        i 

'.  In  Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  the  nativea  inake  very 
beautiful  baskets,  hats^  &c.  with  rushe9>  which 
they  stain  of  different  colours;  and  they  cover 
their  calabashes  with  interwoven  qanes^  dyed  in 
the  same  manner. 

«  i A  singing  mSa,  or  poet  by  profession,  is  found 
in  every  town  of  Handing.  These  people  sing  exr 
tempore  songs  in  honour  of  those  who  will  pay 
them,  and  accompany  the  soldiers  to  the  field  of 
battle,  encouraging  them  to  deeds  of  valour^  by 
felting  those  of  their  ancestors.  There  are  also 
devotees  of  the  Muhamedan  faith,  who  travel 
about  the  country,  singing  hymns,  and  perform- 
ing religious  ceremonies.  Both  these  classes  of 
itinerant  bards  are  much  respected,  and  receive 
liberal  contributions  from  the  people. 

The  Mandingoes  designate  years  by  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  seasons,  months  by  moons,  and  days 
by  suns.  On  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon^ 
which  they  suppose  to  be  newly  created,  they 
whisper  a  short  prayer,  holding  their  hands  before 
their  )&ce;  having  ended  this,  they  spit  upon 
their  hands,  and  rub  them  over  the  face.  If  they 
are  asked  the  reason  of  this  ceremony,  they  say 
their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  They  believe  ip 
one  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  j 
but  they  consider  him  as  a  being  so  remote  and  so 
exalted,  that  the  supplications  of  mortals  coyld 
not  change  his  purpose.  They  believe  that  tl;e 
A&irs  of  this  world  are  committed  by  the  Grp^t 

JBeing  to.  the  superint^4w^6  <^f:^p|^ri9^^^pi^^j^ 
and  they  imagine  that  a  white  fowl,  suspended 
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from  a  particular  tree,  a  snake's  head,  or  a  few 
handfuls  of  fruiti  will  avert  the  wrath,  or  concili- 
ate the  favour,  of  these  lesser  divinities.  They 
do  not,  however,  choose  to  enter  into  such  sub- 
jects, and  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion by  saying,  *'  No  man  knows  any  thing  about 
it/^  Much  animosity  might  be  spared,  if  some 
Christian  disputants  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  sword  affords  a  summary  method  of  pro- 
pagating a  religion,  and  Muhamed  and  his  fol- 
lowers practised  it  with  success ;  but  his  votaries 
have,  to  this,  added  another,  which,  though  more 
slow  in  its  operation,  is  not  less  certain  in  its 
effect.  Kamalia  and  many  other  towbs  are  each 
provided  with  a  Muhamedan  schoolmaster,  who 
instructs  the  children  of  the  Pagans.  During  the 
time  of  instruction,  the  boys  are  the  domestic 
slaves  of  the  master.  When  any  one  has  read  the 
whole  of  the  koran,  and  recited  a  certain  number 
of  public  prayers,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  scholar  goes  through  a  public 
examination.  When  he  has  answered  the  ques« 
tions  proposed  to  him,  and  read  aloud  the  last 
page  of  the  koran,  he  presses  it  against  his  fore- 
head, >nd  pronounces  the  word  Amen.  The  Bush- 
reens,  or  Muhamedans,  who  are  present,  rise,  and 
shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  Bushreen.  The  parents  are  then 
informed  that  the  education  of  their  son  is  com» 
pleted,  and  that  they  are  to  redeem  him  by  giving 
the  schoolmaster  a  slave,  or  the  price  of  a  slave, 
in  exchange.  This  is  always  done,  if  the  parents 
can  afford  it  j  if  they  cannot,  the  boy  continues 
the  domestic  slave  of  his  teacher,  till  he  can,  by 
bis  own  industry,  pay  his  ransom*    I  witnessed 
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three  of  these  examinations  during  my  staj  at 
Kamalia,  and  was  much  pleased  witlf  the  intelli-; 
gent  answers  of  the  scholars. 

The  schoolmaster  of  Kamalia  possessed  a  va« 
riety  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  and,  among  others, 
the  Pentateuch  of  Moses;  these  people  have. also 
the  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The  history 
of  Adam  and  Bve,  the  death  of  Abel,  the  account 
of  the  deluge,  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the 
history  of  David  and  Solomon,  have  been  related 
to  me  in  the  Mandingo  language ;  and  my  sur- 
prise on  hearing  them  was  not  greater  than  that  . 
of  the  Mandingoes  on  finding  that  I  was  already 
acquainted  with  them. 

The  Mandingoes  think  that  the  earth  is  a 
widely-extended  plain,  the  termination  of  which 
no  eye  can  discover,  because  it  is  overhung  with 
clouds  and  darkness.  They  say  the  sea  is  a  large 
river  of  salt-water,  beyotid  which  is  the  land  of 
white  people,  and  beyond  this  is  a  land  inhabited 
by  gigantic  cannibals.  Of  all  countries,  they  be- 
lieve their  own  to  be  the  best ;  and,  of  all  people,, 
themselves  to  be  the  happiest ;  and  they  pity  the 
state  of  others,  who  are  placed  in  other  situations. 

When  the  grass  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  Mandin- 
goes set  it  on  fire.  Among  the  Arabs  this  prac- 
tice is  not  allowed  ;  for,  in  the  dry  countries  they  ] 
inhabit,  the  cattle  feed  upon  the  withered  bents 
till  the  return  of  the  rains.  The  burning  of  the 
gi^ss  in  Manding  exhibits  a  scene  of  terrific  gran- 
deur. In  the  middle  of  the  night,  plains  and 
mountains,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  were 
varteigated  with  lines  of  fire.  .  This  annual  confla- 
gratidH  is  sopn  followed  by  a  delightful^  verd ure.     ^ 
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Soosleeta,  a  smallJallonka  village,  mtuated  iti  die 
KuUa,  or  low  lands,  which  border  the  Senegal. 
Here  were  the  first  human  habitations  we  had  seen 
since  we  left  the  village  to  the  westward  of  Kiny- 
takoora,  a  space  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  utiles. 
Here,  after  much  entreaty,  we  were  provided  with  ' 
huts  to  sleep  in  ;  but  the  chief  informed  tts  that 
he  could  not  afford  us  any  provisions,  which  were 
so  scarce,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Knlla  had  not 
tasted  com  during  the  last  twenty-nine  days.  In 
this  time  they  had  subsisted  upon  the  seeds  of  the  ' 
bamboo,  which,  when  pounded  and  dressed,  taste 
much  like  rice,  and  upon  tHe  yellow  powder  con- 
tained in  the  pods  of  a  certain  species  of  mimosa^ 
which,  when  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  becomes  a 
nutritious  aliment.  Our  own  provisions  not  being 
exhausted,  we  dressed  a  plentiful  supper  of  kous- 
kous,  to  which  we  invited  many  of  the  inhaWtairts. 

The  Jallonkas,  like  the  Mandingoes,  are  govern* 
^  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  who  are  independ* 
ent  of  each  other. 

About  ten  o*dbck  the  next  morning  we  arrived  *  " 
at  am  unwalled  town  called  Manma,  the  chief  of 
which,  with  a  number  of  his  people,  accompanied 
jUs  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  which  is  here 
cdled  the  6a  iing,  or  Black  river.  Ba,  iu  this  in- 
i^tatice,  as  in  that  of  the  Joli  Ba,  is  undoubtedly  a 
negro  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Bahar,  or  RiVer, 
the  epithets  Jolij  Great,  and  Fing,  Black,  are  ne- 
gro distinctions. 

We  crossed  the  Blsick  river  on  a  bridge  of  sin- 
gular ConstructTop.  "Hie  river  here  is  deep  and 
silent,  and  two  tall  trees,  with  their  tops  tied  to- 
gether, and  their  roots  resting  on  the  opposite 
banks,  are  sufficient  to  reach  acrosis  it.    Wlren  a 
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proper  number  of  these  trees  are  fixed  slongside 
each  other,  they  are  crossed  with,  bamboos,  and 
form  a  floating  bridge.  This  is  carried  away  in 
the  rainy  season,  by  the  swelling  of  the  water ;  but 
it  is  replaced  every  year  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Manna,  who  expect  a  trifling  gratuity  from  evMy 
traveller  who  passes  over  it.  In  the  afternoon  we 
passed  several  villages,  at  none  of  which  we  could 
procure,  a  lodging,  and  we  siept  in  a  cotton  fietd 
near  the  town  of  Koba.  In  the  morning,  we  were 
admitted  into  some  huts,  in  which  we  remained 
till  the  following  day. 

On  this  day  we  crossed  a  high  ridge  of 
mountains  to  the  westward  of  the  Senegal,  and 
travdled  over  a  rugged  stoney  country  till  sun^ 
set,  when  we  arrived  at  a  small  village.  Here  we 
shoc^  out  the  last  handful  of  meal  from  our  bags. 
In  two  days  more  we^reached  Malacotta,.  a  town 
without  walls.  The  huts  were  f(M:med  of  split 
canes,  twisted  into  a  sort  of  wicker-work,  and  plas- 
tered over  with  mud.  The  inhabitants  make  very 
good  soap  by  boiling  earth  nuts  in  water,  and  add- 
ing a  lye  of  wood  ashes ;  they  also  manufacture 
excellent  iron,  which  they  carry  to  Bondou,  to 
barter  for  salt. 

At  Malacotta  I  was  informed  of  another  enter- 
prise of  that  royal  zealot,  the  King  of  Foota  Toro, 
who  had  insisted  upon  the  conversion  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  KassoQ,  and  commanded  them  to  recite 
eleven  prayers  as  a  proof  of  their  faith  in  Muha- 
med.  This  famri;ic  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
Damel,  or  sovereign  of  the  Jalofs,  accompanied 
by  two  Bushreens,  who  each  carried  a  long  pole, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  knife.  'The  ambassador 
s^>oke  as  follows: 
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'« With  this  knifbt  Abd  ef  Ktder  wiU  co^escend 
to  share  the  head  of  Damel,  if  Darnel  wittenbraoo 
the  Muhamedaa  fakh:  and  with  tius<oth€r<kmjfey- 
Abdel  Kader  will  cut  the  throat  ef  .'Dainel,  if 
Darnel  refuse  to  embrace  it;  Make  your  •choice." 
Darnel  replied  that  he  had  no  choioeto.make ; 
that  lie  neither  diose  to  Imve  his  head  shaved,  mnr 
his  throat  out.  The  ambassador  was  civiUy  dis* 
missed.  Abd  el  Kader  invaded  the  country  ofi 
Dainel  with  a  powerful  army;  and  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  their^  {Kovi*; 
sions,  filled  up  their  wells,  and  abandoned  their 
dwellings,  as  he  approached.  His  ahny  hairing 
suffered  greatly  fronn  thirst,  he  directed  his  march 
to .  a  watering-^place  in  the  woods,  and  his  men, 
having  q^endied  their  thirst,  lay  down,  carelessly, 
among  the  bushes^  .In  this  situation,  they  were^ 
attacked  by  Darnel,  and  com[detely  routed^  Abd 
d  Kader,  himself,  being  taken  prisoner. 

The  vanquished  sovereign  was  put  in  irons,  and 
brought  before  the  king,  whose  head  he  had  conde- 
scendingly ottered'  to  shave.  According  to  estar^ 
bUshed  custom,  Damd  should  have  set  his  foot  on 
the  neck  'of  bis  prisoner,  and  then  have  stabbed 
him ;  instead  of  which  he  said,  **  Abd  el  Kader^ 
answer  me  this  question;  if  the  jchance  of  ^ar 
had  placed  me  in  your  situation,  and  you  in  mine^ 
how  wcmld  you  have  treated  me?"  "  I  would 
ha^e  thrust  my  spear  into  your  heatti^  replied  the 
captiii^  kingi  ^^  as  you  will  yours  into  mine.'^ 
"  Not  so,"  said  Darnel,  **  my  spear  is  red  with  the 
blood  of  your  subjects,  killed  in  battle,  and  I  could 
now  dye  it  deeper  by  dipping  it  in  your  own ;  but 
this  would  not  build  up  my  towns,  or  bring  to  life 
my  pieople,  who  fell  in  the  bush ;  I  will  not,  jtheren 
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fiwe^^kilLyou  in  cc^  blood,  but  ImSil  koejyj^u 
w  my^ffaiTe,  tiU  I  think  yoor  return  to  yomto^rar 
ktogdom.wiU  sot  be  dangerous  to  your  n^gh^ 
hours**'  Admih^le  specific  for  such  kti^  as  dia< 
tate>  sword  m  hsnd,  creeds  of  rdigion,  or  foroia 
of  *  government  to  other  nations!  How  much 
more  humane  and  wise  is  the  punishment  of  bodily 
Ubour,  :than  the :  violmit  deaths  which  many  tur* 
buleut  sAveiygns  have  esqierieneed.  My  storjr 
idds  that.Abd  el  Kader  worked  three  months  &m 
his  new  master,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  Darnel 
listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  people  of  Foota 
Toro,  and  restored  to  them  their  king.  r.. i .  ^' 

We  left  Malacotta  after  three  days  rest,  and 
arrived,  in  the  evening. at  a  walled  town  called 
BtntfiBgaht^  where  we  reefce4  two  days  nioce.  We 
tiien  proceedcid  to  Diildikoo,  a  small  town  at  the 
fiiofe  of  a  high  rid^  of  hifls,  which  are  very  pro^ 
ductive  of  gold.  From;,  this  ridge,  the  cUstrict 
takes,  its  name  of  Kdnkadoo,  or  the  HiUyjcountry. 

The  next  day,  bemg  nmrlyin  the  fiafullelof 
Bambouk,.  and  but  little,  as  I  apprehend,  to  tho 
southward  of  that  kingdom,  Irequested  permission 
of  the  chief  of  a  village  called  Shrondo  to  visit  the 
geld  mines  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  having  obtained 
it,  I  engaged  a  gold  washer  to  go  with  me.  About 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  we  came  to  a  mea* 
daw  of  fotXT  or  five  acres  in  size^  in  which  were  se- 
veral exeavatidns  resembling  wells.  Near  the 
moutb  of  each)  was  a  wash^pit,  and  between  this 
and  the  well  "wbs  a  heap  of  gravel. . 
\  The  woman  took  up  about  half  a  pound  of  gra^ 
vel  withr  one  hand;  ai|d  bciving  put  it  into  a  large 
Oalabash» •  she  covered  it  with  water. about^thd 
deptbofan  inehi  .She  then  rubbed  and  divided 
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the  gravel  between  her  hands,  and  threw  away 
the  large  pebbles.  She  now  gave  the  eootenfas  of 
the  calabash  a  rotatory  motion,  making  a  part  of 
the  sand  and  water  Ay  over  the  brim ;  then  pat  in 
a  little  fresh  water,  and  continued  to  agitate  the 
whole.  I  now  disserved  a  quantity  of  a  black  sub- 
stance resembling  gunpowder,  which  she  told  me 
was  gold  rust ;  and  she  immediately  pointed  to  a 
yellow  speck,  and  said,  *^  See  the  gold."  *  I  took  it 
out  of  the  calabash,  and  found  it  to  be  a  portion  of 
pure  gold,  which  would  have  weighed  about  a  grain. 
The  whole  time  of  washing  did  not  exceed  two 
mmutes.  The  woman  then  put  in  her  calabash 
about  two  pounds  of  gravel,  which,  after  having 
gone  through  the  same  process,  produced  twenty* 
three  particles  of  gold,  some  of  them  very  small. 
I  remarked,  in  both  instances,  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  rust  was  at  least  forty  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  gold.  The  woman  assured  me  that  pieces 
of  gold  were  sometimes  found  as  large  as  her  £st^ 
The  pits  are  two  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  deep ; 
the  sides  are  cut  in  notches,  which  serve  as  steps 
to  descCTid  by.  The  gold  is  found  in  a  stratum  of 
ferruginous  pebbles,  and  yellow  and  rusty  coloured 
sand  and  earth,  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and 
ten  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

This  day  we  reached  a  town  called  Satadoo,  the 
capital  of  a  district ;  and  on  the  day  following  we 
crossed  the  Falem^  river.  It  was  here  only  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  flowing  rapidly  over  a  bed  of 
sand  and  gravel.  We  passed  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  the  sole  property  of  a  Mandingo  merchant, 
wha,  from  a  long  intercoi^rse  with  Europeans,  had, 
in  some  degree,  adopted  their  maimers.  Hm 
houses  were  constructed  like  the  houses  of  the 
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English  on  the*  Gambia,  and  bis  supper  was  served 
in  pewter  dishes.  ^ 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Baniserile  the 
capital  of  Dentila,  which  was  a  very  long  days 
journey^    We  travelled  through  the  woods  with 
great  expedition,  till  hooo,  when   oHe  of  the 
slaves  dropped  the  load  from  his  head.    He  was 
whipped,  and  the  load  was  replaced ;  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  before^  it  fell  a 
second  time.     He  underwent  the  same  discipline^ 
and  continued  marching  till  two  o'dock,  when  the 
day  being  remarkably  hot,  we  stopped  to  breathe 
near  a  pool  of  water.     Here  the  unfortunate  man 
lay  motionless   on  the  ground,   and  bis  pitiless 
master  perceived  that  the  lash  would  no  longer 
.  serve  his  purpose.    He  released  him  from  the  rope, 
and  left  him  in  the  woods,  with  a  man  to  attend 
him,  who  had  orders  to  bring  him  on^  in  the  codi 
of  the  evening,  if  possible ;  but  -Providence  res- 
cued the  captive  from  farther  suffering,  and  Bt 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  man  brcHight  word 
that  he  was  dead* 

One  of  our  ^ave  merchants  was  a  native  of  fia* 
niserile,  and  had  been  absent  from  it  three  years. 
This  man  invited  me  to  his  house^  at  the  gate  oi 
which  he  was  met  by  his  friends,  who  shook  hands 
with  him,  embraced  him,  and  danced  l^efore  him 
with  Biany  ^i:pressions  of  joy  i  but  the  most  inte-» 
resting  personage  was  a  young  woman,  his  intended 
bride^  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  a  mat  at 
the  threshold  of  bis  door^  brought  a  little  water 
in  acalabtah,  and,  kneeling  before  him,  requested 
to  wash  his  hands.  When  she  had  finished,  with  a 
tttar  of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  she  drank  the  water* 
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This  was  considered  as  the  greatest  testimony  she 
could  possibly  give  of  her  fidelity  and  aflection. 

IVom  Baniserile,  we  travelled  through  thick 
woods,  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
a|^proached  a  large  town  called  Kirwani.  The 
coiintry  for  more  than  a  mile  round  it  was  cleared 
and  cultivated,  and  the  dung  of  the  cattle  was  col- 
lected in  large  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
the  land.  Several  furnaces,  by  means  of  which 
the  inhabitants  extract  very  good  iron  from  the 
ore,  were  seen  near  the  town. 

After  remaining  three  days  at  Kirwani,  we  en- 
tered the  Tenda  wilderness,  which  is  two  days 
journey  across :  through  this  we  continued  our 
route  during  the  whole  day,  over  a  rugged  coun- 
try, covered  with  extensive  thickets  of  bamboo, 
and,  at  sun-set,  to  our  great  joy,  we  arrived  at  a 
pool  of  water.  As  the  days  were  intolerably  hot, 
and  water  at  this  season  was  not  pientiftil  in  the 
forest,  Karfk  proposed  to  travel  in  the  night;  and 
we  set  out  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  travelled  with 
great  alacrity  till  the  dawn  of  day,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  free  woman  was  missing.  She 
was  called  till  the  woods  resounded  with  her  name; 
but  no  answer  being  returned,  it  was  supposed  tbat' 
she  had  either  lost  her  way,  or  had  been  seized  by 
a  lion.  Four  persons  were  dispatched,  however, 
to  a  small  stream  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
night,  and  the  kaiSlah  waited  their  return.  They 
brought  with  them  the  woman,  whom  they  had 
ft)uiid,  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the  water,  arid  we 
then  pursued  our  journey  to  Tambacunda,  where 
we  remained  four  days. 
*  One  of  the  slave  merchants  of*  the  k»ftiah  had 
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formerly  married  a  .woman  of  this  town,  who  had 
borne  him  two  children.  He  .had  been  absent 
from  her  eight.years  without  having  been  heard  of, 
and^  at  the  end  of  three  years,  she  had  married 
another,  to  whom  she  had  also  home  two  children. 
The  slave  merchant  now  claimed  his  wife ;  the 
husband  refused  to  deliver  h^  up,  saying  that  she 
was  his  by  law,  her  first  husband  not  having  been 
heard  of  during  three  years.  A  palaver  was  held 
on  the  occasion;  and  afler  the  afiair  had  been 
fully  investigated,  the  men  of  Tambacunda  had 
the  complaisance  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  kdy. 
She  did  not  evince  the  promptitude  that  might 
have  been  expected  in  such  a  matter,  but  desired 
time  for  consideration.  The  first  husband  was  the 
richer  man,  the  second  was  the  younger ;  I  thought 
thie  balance  was  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

The  next  day  from  Tambacunda  we  travelled 
over  a  wild  and  rocky  country,  and  reached  the 
village  of  Koomboo.  The  inhabitants  have  so  bad 
a  reputation  that  strangers  seldom  loc^e  in  the 
village.  We  did  not  examine  whether  the  report 
were  well-founded  or  otherwise,  tor  we  erected 
temporary  huts  in  the  fields. 

The  second  day  of  travelling  from  Koomboo, 
we  reached  a  well-inhabited  part  of  the  country, 
where  there  were  several  towns  within  sight  of  each 
other.  These,  collectively,  are  called  Tenda,  and 
at  one  of  these,  called  Koba  Tenda  we  passed  the 
night,  and  employed  the  foUowing  day  in  procur- 
ing provisions  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  Simbani 
f<H*est. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  Jallacotta,  a 
consideiiable  town,  but  much  infested  by  Foolah 
banditti.     Here  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  kafilah. 
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who  had  travelled  with  difficulty  during  the  last 
three  days,  was  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  and 
bis  owner  exchanged  him  for  a  young  female 
slave.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  ignorant  of  her 
fate  till  the  next  morning,  when,  coming  with  some 
other  young  women,  to  see  us  depart,  her  master 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  delivered  her  to  the 
slave  merchant.  Never  was  a  face  of  serenity 
more  suddenly  changed  to  one  of  deep  distress. 
The  load  was  placed  on  her  head,  the  rope  round 
her  neck,  and  she  took  a  most  affecting  leave  of 
her  companions. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o*clock,  we 
crossed  the  river  Nerico,  when  our  singing  men 
began  to  vociferate  a  particular  song,  expressive 
of  their  joy  at  having  arrived  safe  in  ihe  land 
of  the  setting  sun.  In  the  aftemoon  we  had 
rain,  and  we  had  recourse  to  the  common  um- 
brella of  the  country,  a  large  ciboa  leaf,  which  bet- 
ing placed  on  the  head,  completely  shelters  ibb 
whole  body.  We  passed  the  night  under  a  large 
tabba  tree^  and  the  next  day,  June  the  1st,  to  my 
infinite  satisfaction,  I  saw  myself  once  more  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia.  The  river  here  was  smooth^ 
deep,  and  navigable.  On  the  southi  or  opposite 
side,  was  a  morass  called  Toombi  Toorila,  which 
is  more  than  jet  day's  journey  in  extant,  and  in  which' 
people  are  frequently  lost.  In  the  eveoing  we  ar« 
rived  at  the  villiige  of  Seesukunda,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Woolli. 

On  the  following  day  we  passed'  a  number  of 
villages,  at  none  of  which  the  kafilah  was  permit* 
ted  to  stop,  though  we  were  all  greatly  fatigued. 
In  the  evening  we  retched  Barracondai  where  me 
rested  one  day. 
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The  day  after,  we  arrived  at  Medina^  tke  capi- 
tal of  Woolli,^where  t  entered  the  route  I  had  taken 
OQ  my  journey  out.  As  Karfia  would  not  allow 
the  kafiiah  to  stop,  I  could  only  send  by  one  of 
Ufi  officers  my  good  wishes  to  the  king,  who  had . 
promised  to  o&r  upliis  prayers  for  my  safety.  We 
proceeded  to  a  small  viUagei  where  we  lodged. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Jindey,  where  1 1^ 
the  slaves ;  but  though  I  was  drawing  towards  the 
end  of  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  I  could  not 
without  emotion  part  with  my  unfortunate  fellow 
travellers,  doomed  as  I  knew  most  of  them  were, 
to  a  life  of  labour,  captivity  and  sorrow,  in  a 
distant  land.  During  a  wearisome  march  of  mme 
than  five  hundred  English  miles,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  a  trc^ical  sun,  these  poor  people, 
amidst  their  own  infinitely  greater  sufferings, 
would,  unbidden,  bring  me  water  to  allay  my 
thirst  in  the  day,  and  mdce  my  bed  of  leaves  and 
branches  at  night.  My  good  wishes  and  prayers 
were  all  I  could  give  them^,  and  it  afforded  me 
some  consolation  to  be  told  by  them  that  they 
were  sensible  I  could  not  ameliorate  their  am- 
ditioi^. 

Having  remained  three  whole  days  at  Jindey,  I 
travelled  to  Tendacunda,  accompanied  by  Karfa. 
Here  we  were  hospitably  received  at  the  hpuse  of 
an  aged  black  female,  who  had  resided  many  years 
at  the  English  factory,  and  who  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Every  tibiingthat  Karfa  saw  seemed  • 
wonderfid.  The  furniture  of  the  house,  the  chairs, 
and  particularly  the  beds  with  curtains,  were  ob- 
jects of  his  admiration ;  and  he  asked  me  ^  thou-' 
sand  questions  concerning  the  necessity  of  differ- 
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ent  articles,  to  some  of  which  I  found  it  difficult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  • 

The  next  day,  the  tenth  of  June,  we  reached 
.  Pisania,  where  I  was  hailed  by  my  countrymen. 
Our  journey  from  Kamalia  to  tbis{^lace  had  oc- 
cupied fifty-two  days,  thirty-one  of  which  had  been 
days  of  travelling,  and  twenty-one,  days  of  rest. 
A  schooner,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  before  the 
place,  afibrded  Karfa  a  subject  of  deep  meditation; 
He  could  not  easily  comprehend  the  uses  of  the 
mast,  sails,  and  rigging;  nor  could  he  conceive 
that  it  was  possible,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to 
make  so  large  a  body  move  forwards  by  the  cbm-^ 
mon  force  of  the  wind. 

Here  I  recompenced  Karfa  by  giving  him  double 
the  sum  I  had  promised,  and  his  gratitude  was  un- 
bounded. But)  observing  the  superiority  of  our 
manufactures,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  he  de- 
claimed with  a  sigh,  ''Black  men  are  nothing!'* 

Having  taken  leave  of  this  worthy  and  hospi- 
table man,  I  went  on  board  my  sloop ;  and,  after' 
a  tedious  passage,  in  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy 
weather,  I  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia. 
^  Thus  ended  my  long  and  perilous  expedition ; 
an  expedition  of  about  eleven  hundred  English, 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  west  to  east,  in  which 
I  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  energy  of  my  own 
mindf  and  the  strength  of  my  own  constitution : 
it  is  probable  that  both  would  have  sunk  under 
fatigue,  and  accumulated  hatdshipsi  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  aid  of  Karfa  Taura. 
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SALUM.      CAYOR. 


Passing  by  the  kingdom  of  Barrit,  which  I 
had  viaited  before,  I  sailed  up  one  of  the  branched 
of  the  river  of  Salum.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is 
ial3^44i'  north  latitude.  The  navigation  was  so 
obstructed  l^  sand*banks,  that  we  could  only  pro- 
ceed at  high  water ;  we  were  therefore  four  days 
in  reaching  Csiiola,  which  is  three  miles  distant 
from  Cahone  the  royal  residence. 

At  Cahola  I  fired  five  guns,  as  a  salute  to  the 
King  of  Salum,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour,  we 
perceived  a  multitude  of  lances  and  muskets  glit- 
terifig  in  the  sun.  As  they  advanced,  we  distin- 
guished about  four  hundred.horsemen,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  was  the  king.  The  warriors  and  great 
men  were  caps  like  a  helmet,  a  short  frock  of  a 
yeUowish  red  cotton  with  very  wide  sleeves,  full 
drawers  of  white  cotton,  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  and  half^Hiots  <^  red  Morocco  leather. 
The  king  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  horse,  richly 
caparisoned ;  on  eadh  side  of  him  walked  a  slave, 
carrying  a  large  umbrella,  and  around  htm  gal- 
loped «ome  detached  horsemen  in  grotesque  ha- 
bits,  using  extravagant  gestures,  and  shaking  long 
lances,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  suspended  pieces 
of  red  cloth, 

I  went  on  shore  wd  shook  hands  with  this 
'black  sovereign ;  and  after  some  complim^ts, 
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two  mats  were  spread  under  a  large  tree.  Qn 
th^se  we  seated  ourselves,  the  principal  oflScers  of 
the  king  sitting  on  his  right  hand,  and  two  of  my 
attendants  on  ray  left.  Sixty  n^en,  armed  with 
lances,  formed  a  circle  round  us.  The  monarch 
having  made  a  signal  with  his  hand,  a  nqmber  of 
ipen  sounded  the  trumpets,  which  hung  from  their 
necks,  to  command  silence.  I  then  informed  the 
King  of  Salum,  that  it  being  my  desire  to  visit  th^' 
different  kings  in  Africa,  1  had  come  to  pay  rpy; 
respects  to  him.  He  took  my  hand,  and  pressing 
it  to  his  breast,  showed  me  the  setting  sun,  and 
said  he  must  be  gone ;  but  that  he  should  exp^pt 
n^e  (he  n^xt  day  at  Cahone,  and  would  send  horses 
for  me  and  my  attendants.  He  tken  mounted  hi/s 
horse ;  his  people  did  the  same,  and  they  set  off 
on  a  full  gallop. 

,  Sandene  was  the  name  of  this  king.  He  W98 
tall  and  well  made,  his  physiognomy  was  digni- 
fied ^nd  prepossessing,  and  his  dress  was  strikii^, 
Qe  wore  a  blue  cap,  with  bands  and  plates  p^ 
gold  SQ  arranged,  as  to  give  it  greatly  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crown.  His  frock,  which  was  of  whitp 
cotton  striped  yvith  red,  was  very  wide,  and  reach* 
ed  to  his  knees;  it  was  fastened  round  the; 
wM^t  with  a  sash.  Round  his  neck  was  a  cord  of 
crimson  silk,  from  which  was  suspended  a  golden 
globe  inclosing  the  end  of  an  elephant's  tail,  the 
black  hairs  of  which  floated  in  the  wind.  This 
w^  the  gree-gree  of  the  king.  His  arms  were 
eox^rjcjied  .with  rings  of  gold,  and  a  large  scymitar, 
w^l^iflft  gold  hilt,  in  a  sheath  of  Morocco  leather, 
w^tit^  gold  plates,  hung  at  his  right  side. 

On^e  following  morningi  Sandene's  hor:sesap^ 
peared  on  the  bank  of  the  river^  and  at  eigjint 
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o*clock  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  bis  residence  in 
Cahone.  We  passed  through  three  large  courts, 
filled  with  houses  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the 
king ;  at  the  gate  of  each  court  was  stationed  a 
guard  of  twenty  men,  armed  with  hassagays  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  king's  apartment  stood 
alone ;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  more  than  sixty 
houses,  inhabited  by  his  women,  children,  and 
confidential  slaves.  It  was  of  a  circular  form, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-five  in  height, 
with  a  conical  roof  thatched  with  straw.  The  in- 
terior  of  the  dome  was  covered  with  matting,  of 
difierent  patterns,  and  the  sides  were  ornamented 
With  muskets,  swords,  pistols,  bows,  quivers  with 
arrows,  lances,  hassagays,  saddles,  bridles,  and 
horses*  furniture.  The  floor  was  a  composition  of 
flne  sand,  red  earth,  and  gum  water,  and  was 
dovered  with  mats.  Two  seats,  raised  ten  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  blue  doth,  were 
opposite  the  entrance ;  on  one  of  these  the  king 
\^as  sitting ;  and  seeing  me,  he  rose,  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  placed  me  on  the  othen  He  then 
sdid,  "  I  see  you  in  my  house,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  people  of  my  country,  arid  I  see  you 
wfth  pleasure.  -  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  and  I  will 
hear  you  with  attention,  for  I  regard  you  as  my 
br<)ther.*'.      . 

1  was  pleased  with  Sandene,  king  of  Salum,  and 
much  pleased  with  his  brotherly  afiection.  If  the 
gireatOeatorof  all  things  has  thought  fit  to  colour 
stmt  men  white,  others  bfack,  and  others  of  every 
difefrent  shade  between  the  two,  are  they  not  all 
brothers?  sind  who  shall  take  upon  him  to  say 
wfc?feh^  tinge  should  claim  superiority  over  the 
restt?*"^   '^    -  '^  ^'  ^''-  ''r:'- 
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'  The  country  of  Salum  h  fertile  and  populous ; 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  Jalofs,  are  of  a  pure^ 
shining  black,  and  a  noble  figure.  They  are 
humane  and  courageous,  and  entertain  a  high 
opinion  o£  the  remote  antiquity  of  their  origiQ. 
Their  general  mode  of  asseveration  is  swearing  by 
their  nose.  When  they  meet,  they  take  each  other 
by  the  right  hand,  saying,  ''good  morning,  good 
day,  or  good  evening;  how  do  you  do?  your 
father,  yoiir  mother,  and  your  children,  are  they 
all  well  ?"  The  Jalofs  call  the  head  of  their  n$h 
tion  Boor  by  Jalofs,  and  the  king  of  Salum,  Boor 
iSalum.  BoOr  equally  denotes  a  sovereign,  a  chief, 
or  a  master. 

Passing  the  small  kingdom  of  Baol,  or  Sin,  which 
is  governed  by  Boor  Sin,  I  went  on  shore  on  the 
island  of  Goree  in  14^  l?"  north  latitude.  It  is  a 
fortified  rock  belonging  to  the  French,  containing 
a  native  population  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
persons;  seventy  or  eighty  officers,  soldiers  and 
clerks,  and  about  two  hundred  slaves,  who  are 
circulated  as  so  many  articles  of  commerce.  Ahoat 
sixteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Goree  are  two  small 
uninhabited  islands  called  the  isles  of  Madeleine* 
From  Goree,  I  crossed  a  channel  of  3,000  yards 
in  breadth,  and  arrived  at  Dakar,  a  village  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Ceipe  Verd. 
This  cape  is  the  most  western  point  of  Afriea ; 
aiid  from  thence  to  Cape  Gardafui,  the  most 
eastern,  is  said  to  be  a  distance  of  2,596  miles. 
The  length  from  Cape  Arguillas,  which*  is  to  <^e 
'  (Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Cape  Bmi&» 
nirhich  is  to  the  east  of  Tunis,  isi  5,700  miteiBk  ^ 
^  t'The  soil  of Cape-Vferd isa hard,  dry  samdj.Ae 
^Srerdiite  from  ivliith  it^eceiv^i  ite'name  b^ii^irtjj 
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bMMi)>s»  The  baobab  h  so  called  by  the  Jaloft » 
in  soiQe  other  countries  of  western  Afrtea  it  k 
called  gwee.  This  astonishing  tree  is  among 
vegetables,  what  the  elephant  is  among  quad- 
rupeds, and  the  whale  among  fishes.  On  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Verd^  a  spot  containing  nearly 
two  square  leagues,  at  least  sixty  of  these  trees 
were  growing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  On  the  largest  of  the  Madeleine  isles  I  saw 
twO)  on  which  Dutch  names  and  dates  are  en* 
graved,  as  far  back  as  the  years  1449  and  1490* 
When  Adamson  saw  these  inscriptions  in  the  Ma- 
deleine isle,  the  letters  were  nearly,  six  inches  ib 
height,  and  the  names  occupied  about  two  feet 
in  le0gtlw  or  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  circum- 
&rence  of  the  tree,  which  was  then  twenty-six 
feet.  Fifty  years  after,  the  circumference  was 
twenty^seven  feet  and  some  inches.  If  we  calcu- 
late from  this,  the  tree  will  have  increased  six  feet 
in  circumference  during  three  hundred  years,  and 
will^  therefore  have  been  eight  hundred  years  in 
attaining  its  present  growth.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision ;  but  the  extraordinary  duration  of  this  mon- 
ster of  the  vegetable  world  cannot  be  doubted. 

Both  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  baobab  have 
almost  the  solidity  of  lignum  vitse ;  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  is  a  pithy  and  dilatable  substance.  The 
principal  branches  shoot  out  horizontally,  and 
bend  downwards  towards  the  extremities,  and  from 
these  issue  upright  sprouts,  so  covered  with  foliage 
that  the  head  of  the  tree  forms  a  magnificent  dome, 
and  the  trunk  a  pillar  to  support  it  in  the  centre^r' 
The  leaves  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  and  are  suspended  three,  five,  gr 


M^Bf  ftdin  tine  tstsAk.  The  flowers  are  K^htar, 
aAnd,  when  expanded,  are  four  inches  in  length,  atid 
nearly  six  in  diameter.  They  cl6se  up  towairds 
nightv  and  open  in  the  morning.  The  negroes 
say  that  this  flower  sleeps,  and  they  assemble 
round  the  trees,  when  in  blossom,  bef(Mre  6un^f«e» 
to  watch  its  awaking,  when  they  salute  it  with, 
••good  day,  pretty  lady.'' 

The  fruit  of  the  baobab  is  of  an  oblong  fornix 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  somethh^ 
nkore  in  circumference  in  the  middle.  It  contain* 
a  white  pulp  full  of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  acidulated 
juice. 

The  roots  of  the  baobab  correspond  exactly 
with  the  branches  in  number,  and  in  their  horft- 
eontal  direction,  diverging  like  rays  from  the  body 
of  the  tree,  and  running  near  the  surface  of  tte 
ground;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  take  up ^ 
baobab  intire,  the  head  and  the  root  would  cepre* 
sent  the  spokes  of  a  gigantic  pair  of  wheels,  and 
the  trunk  the  axle.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
horizontal  roots,  this  vegetable  fabric  is  sustained 
by  a  rbot  in  the  centre,  which  is  in  reality  a  cdnM 
tinuation  of  the  trunk;  Its  shApe  is  conicalvita 
direction  vertical,  and  its  thickness  ispropoftioneii 
td'that  of  the  coldssus  it  Axes  in  the  earthy*  but 
human  curiosity  has  not  yet  as<^ertained  its  Ung^ft 

From  the  mbuth  of  the  Gambia  to  that  of  th^ 
Senegal  is  abodt  180  tniles  by  khd,  atad  «90  by 
doubling  Cape  VetA. '  The  journfey  by  la^  fmitf 
Gbree  tb  the  Senegal  is  ov*r  a  slip  of  desert  wht^ft 
Ke^  on  the  border  of  the  s^.  It  is  nevei*  ni<)re  thim^ 
a  talil^^nd  a  half  ib  breadth,  and  it  is  bovfhA^AXM 
the' eaSt  by' ^irt'erf 'hills," Which  e»nc«ll'fydnl  tbb 
\f*#«he  t»#ttiin*Vill«!j«^ilPl*»*lein*IPj*  iirTtaf«r 


af^  iibtbts  sptcd  pits  dug  in  the  sand  by  the  Areb^ 
which  are  pointed  out  by  poles  «tuck  in  thegroun4$ 
but  the  water  is  brackish,  and  I  chose  to  take  witii 
me  a  supply  of  good. 

I  was  soon  seized  with  an  inclination  to  explore 
the  country  beyond  the  hills;  and,  having  mounted 
the  arid  boundary,  I  beheld  a  prospect  singularly 
beautiful.  Flowers  ornamented  the  ground,  and 
a^number  of  men  were  assembled  under  some  (fine 
trees.  Advancing  into  the  country,  I  came  to 
Ihe  valley  of  the  two  jGragnacks,  so  called  from 
two  villages  of  that  name.  The  inhabitants  of  th# 
valley,  who  are  Jalofs,  surrounded  me  in  great 
niimbers,  and  the  two  chiefs  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  offered  me  provisions ;  I  was  then  conducted 
to  a  branch  of  the  stream  of  the  valley,  and  pitched 
my  tent  under  an  enormous  baobab.  This  pa- 
triwch  oif  the  woods  was  not  more  than  thirty  feet 
high  to  the  branches,  but  these  were  twenty-aeve^ 
in  number,  and  from- thirty  ta  forty  inches  inj 
diameter  at  their  base ;  they  extended  horizontally 
more  than  fifty  feet,  in  every  direction  round  the 
trunk,  with  a  regularity  almost  perfeet ;  they  then 
projected  eight  £set  farther,  bending  toward  the 
gnmnd* 

ITin^e  had  perlbrated  a  cavern  in  this  prodigions 
treey  the  entrance  to  which  was  about  seventeen 
laet  high,  and  nine  at  its  greatest  widtlu  On  e«ch 
sider  were  two  pilasters,  each  about  ^a  fpqt  and  a 
half  wide,  ornamented  with  uneouth  sculptures  qff 
iow^}6,traiii«)^Pi/and  men.;  „, The  interior  ^of*  4^0 
^mem  was-twaity^wo  feet  in  height,  .a4ditMr?o4)f 
airdiameiteri  ThierewaiU^ed  only  an  alt9rt€M*#nd(ej? 
Uiif  s^  ay}vQn4€mp}e,r  and  su^h,  ,txa^tiqpti»iSjsiys^,l^ 
ifmi  till  ilK  i»krodMQtiQa::Af^tihi$  M^  K9r 
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Hg^i  wbcai  the  altar  wa*  destroyed  by  the  piimsl^ 
Tbe> camera  of  the  baobab  waa  now  the  hall  ^ 
CMmoU,  aod  the  rendezvous  of  the  principal  m-* 
habitants  of  the  valley,  where  they  aat  in  a  civcle^ 
onite  floor  of  sand,  smoking  tobacco,  and  enjoying 
the  Bupreme  pleasures  of  idleness  and  con  versa* 
iMi,  I  ordered  my  bed  to  be  placed  in  th^  cavera, 
but  I  perceived  a  gloom  on  the  countenances  of 
the  people,  which  cleared  up  when  I  bad  it  le-' 
moved;  and  I  waa  content  to  make  an  eating 
room  only  of  thi^  most  curious  and  ancient 
apartment. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Gagnacks,  I  tegmmd 
the  slip  of  sand  I  had  quitted^  X  travelled  lour 
daya  and  a  half  along  this  desolate  shore )  r^Ning 
in  my  tent  from  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  pursuing  my  journey 
t^U  ten  at  nighti  while  the  wavea  con^antly  emitr 
ted  sparkles  of  light. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day^  I  perceived 

near  the  sea  a  small  hillock  which  seemed  tobe 

aiiimated,  and  I  pointed  it  out  to  a  negro  boy^  one 

of  my  attendants,  who  said  '*  it  ia  toolootoo*'*  The 

toolooroo  is  a  little^  hideoua  kind  of  erab,  which 

feeds  on  carrion  and  putrid  fish.     About  tnro 

thousand  of  these  animals  which  formed  the  upper 

^  part  of  the  hillock,  being  dispersed  by  my  Wy,  the 

dead  body  of  a  man,  that  had  been  thrown  on  shore 

by  the  waves,  wa9  discovered.    The  fenturea  wore 

^  4tiU  d^stingiushablcj  ^ivi  the  body  was  naked,  Mx^ 

'  iSfcprohaWy  bew  ^tripped  by  a  fit^ttyif^  .Amh»i 

,4h»4iPWt  the  day  before.    The  crab»  weie^de- 

;.v^»ri«git^;  ft  was' already  pi^ffqedwithtjupwifda 

f  ^,tiv#*thW^F^hole»f  afeoiit  an  inch  }fi4iame|try 


b«mof  cmbeisMftedi  on  being  dktttrtwL  ^^^Eood 
£Mr  islies"  is  an  eiq>res8ion  paued  over  without 
reiectioD ;  but  to  see  fishes  devouring  their  ieod 
would  produce  a  different  sensation* 

On  my  arrival  at  the  island  of  St*  Loois^  which 
is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Frendi  in 
Africa,  inetead  of  proceeding  to  examine  the  mei 
Sen^pal,  in  which  it  it  situated,  I  prepared  for  an 
expedition  to  the  south  east;  to  discover^  ifpos*^ 
qiUe,  its  source^  and  ^tbe  sources  of  the  Gainbia 
and  the  Grande*  These  rivers  were  said  to  riae  in 
the  mountains  near  Teembo,  the  capital  of  Foota 
JaUon,  which  I  had  already  visited,  without  being 
aware  that  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  objects  so  cal- 
odated  to  excite  curiosity..  To  reach  Teeipbo 
from  St*  Louis,  I  had  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of 
Cayor>  that  of  the  Boor  by  Jalofs ;  Foota  toro, 
a^'^mall  part  of  Bondou^  and  a  great  part  of  Foota 
Jallon* 

My  first  step  was  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Darnel,  or  sovereign  of  Cayor,  to  pass  through  his 
dominions..  These  ^tend  along  the  coast  from 
the  bar  o(  the  Senegal  to  the  point  of  Serene,  a 
space  of  316  miles,  and  along  the  southern  bank 
e£  the  river  as  far  as  Podbor.  The  capital,  which 
is  cftlled  Cayor,  and  also  Eobole,  is  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  island  of  St.  Louis;  but  the  king 
was  now  at  a  village  called  Gandiole,  only  twelve 
mHes  to  the  south  east  of  this  French  settlement. 
The  village  was  a  scene  of  plunder  and  desolation ; 
'ik»  Darnel  had  e:tacted  a  contribution  of  eighty* 
ihree  slaves,  which  he  could  only  obtaim  by  vio- 
^  ImiM,  aikd  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from^ impending 
viahi  After  oioatitinga  faill'of  sand,  we  discovered 
^SMtte^biefeandwarriors ranged round'dhat^    My 
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interpreter  mraouDced  that  a  white  man  r«qii6stod49 
see  the  Darnel ;  and  after  waiting  half  an  hour»ra 
parter  received  me  at  the  first  gate,  which  opened 
into  a  court  where  the  Darnel's  horses  were  kept« 
These  were  thorough-bred  Arabians,  each  valued 
at*  the  price  of  fifteen  slaves.  I  was  desired  to  «sk 
down  on  a  bed,  within  a  hut,  which  was  fuU  of 
guards ;  and,  as  a  white  man,  was  permitted  t^ 
retain  my  arms. 

After  passing  through  several  courts,  I  arrived 
aft  the  royal  habitation,  which  was  of  an  oval  form$ 
with  a  door-^way  so  low  that  I  entered  it  cvawlieg 
<m  my  hands  and  knees.  The  palace  of  the  sove» 
reign  and  the  dwellings  of  his  subjects  were  of 
similar  construction ;  the  wall  and  the  roof  were 
a£  straw  and  reeds,  and  the  ground  £oor  was  the 
only  one.  A  number  of  amulets,  which  were  hung 
about  the  walls  of  the  royal  residence,  formed  the 
sole  mark  of  distinction.  The  fingers  of  the  king 
were  studded  with  silver  rin^. 

The  Darnel  was  seated  on  a  mat }  my  preseMs 
were  laid  before  him,  and  I  reported  the  object  of 
my  visit.  He  granted  me  permission  to  pass  through 
bis  country^  and  I  was  dismissed.  On  my  retiring^ 
I  .passed  several  chiefs,  who  w:ere  waiting  £nr  an* 
audience^  and  I  fbund  that  my  introduction  tdthe 
sovereign  had  gained  me  the  respect  of  his  subr 
jeots.  I  was  regarded  as  the  king*s  friend ;  I  pnr- 
chased  an  excellent  horse  for  twelve  guineas,  aiid) 
I  |mssed  through  the  streets  of  Gandiole,  whidi 
wew  crowded  with  soldiers,  without  recriving  the» 
slightest  insultv  /     n  wi 

>  I  deti^miiied,  in  this  expedition,  as  in  therlaat^) 
.  notto^  enhance  my  difficulties  by  a>  number. ^fatt-^ 
t^ndantft^ :  j  iiftliexajent^Ms  through  >whiob  I  waato* 
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pafis/  '1 1>^Iieve(}  two  men  would  sooner  fintbltod 
and  lodging  tJian  twenty.  Two  would  certainty 
ejicite  less  suspicion ;  and  to  be  suspected  withoot 
dther  the  design  of  aggression,  or  the  means  of 
repelling  it,  is  not  favourable  for  a  txavelkr  in 
Africa.  My  travelling  companions  were  ti»erefofa 
only  a  marabut,  or  Muhamedan  priest,  called  Biai 
Boukari,  my  horse,  and  an  ass.  Boukari  was  a 
native  of  Foota ;  his  colour  was  that  c€  a  negfo^ 
his  features  were  those  of  a  European ;  he  spoke 
the  Arabic,  the  Jalof,  and  the  Foota  languages^ 
wias  my  interpreter  and  guide,  and  carried  a  mus- 
ket. My  horse  carried  me,  a  small  portmanteau 
containing  necessaries^  two  leathern  bottles  for 
water,  a  blanket,  and  a  powder  horn,  and  I  carried 
a  musket  and  two  daggers.  The  ass  carried  teH' 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  fifty  gun  flints,  fifty  musket^ 
balls,  fourteen  pounds  (k  tobacco,  three  pounda 
and  a  half  of  coral,  two  pounds  two  ounces  of 
amber,  eighteen  packets  ^  beads,  one  hatchet^ 
ai>ki  a  small  piece  of  scarlet  cloth. 
'Boukari  pronounced- the  28th  of  January  to  be' 
a  lucky  day,  and  on  that  day,  therefwe,  we  tookt 
our  departure  from  St.  Louis;  my  companion) 
htivmg  first  traced  some  Arabic  characters  on^  tfaei 
^nd,  and  gathered  up  a  handftil  of  the  saad^ 
indiieh  he  ddrriedaway  in  alittle  bag. 

^  We  passed  through  several  villages  belon^nglxK 
t)te  Damel,  which  exhibited  dreadful  mariosof  his 
dimity  and  rapacity.     At  the  village  of  Niakra,! 
if^e  were  entertained  by  the  chief;  a  bowl/ofkons'^ 
kous  was  our  supper,  and  a  mat  our  bed*   ilsm^^^ 
ntafiled!  here"  the  whole  of  the  foUoWingfdflQr^iaid 
the  people  ^come  in  crowds  to  behold. tbe>  unhitttn 
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a  large  taoaarind  tree,  and  employed  himself  » 
teaching  his  sons  to  write.  In  the  afternoom  bo 
mounted  his  hwse,  and  went  to  confer  with  other 
chiefs  on  the  means  of  opposing  the  DameL  At. 
his  request,  I  accompanied  his  wife  to  the  well^  to 
guard  her  from  wild  beasts,  and  the  soldiers  of  this 
depredator.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
boys  of  Niakra  were  repeating  their  lessons  round 
a  large  fire,  and  the  women  were  pounding  millet* 
Here  the  coolness  of  the  night  invites  to  labour^ 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  to  rest. 

When  about  to  leave  the  village,  I  asked  my 
host  what  recompence  I  could  make  him  for  his 
hospitality.  His  reply  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  polished  European }  the  only  favour  he 
would  ask  was  that  I  should  visit  him  on  my  re- 
turn. I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  would  be  moat 
acceptable  to  him ;  and  at  length  I  perceived  that 
he  wished  for  some  musket  balls,  to  defend  himself 
and  his  people  from  the  attacks  of  the  Darnel. 
With  great  pleasure,  I  gave  him  six  balls,  six  flints, 
and  twelve  leaves  of  tobacco,  with  a  few  coral 
beads  for  his  wife.  His  gratitude  was  unbounded^ 
and  he  expressed  great  regret  at  not  having  enter- 
tained me  in  a  manner  adequate  to  my  presents^ 
The  following  night  I  received  the  thanks  of  a 
whole  family,  for  paying  for  my  supper  and  lodg- 
ing with  six  leaves  of  tobacco. 

We  continued  a  southern  course,  and  on  the 
5th  of  February  we  arrived  at  a  village  called 
Tieba.  Every  village  had  its  well,  and  I  made  it 
my  practice  to.  measure  the  depth  of  all,  as  this 
would  ascertain  the  irregularities  of  the  ground. 
The  wells  of  Tieba  were  twelve  fathoms  deep^  and 
at  Niamree,  where  we  passed  the  night,  the  well 
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w«s  tfaiity  fathoms  deefs  and  twenty  feet  in  du 
evnifereoce :  a  work  of  almost  incredible  labour, 
wliei^  we  consider  the  tools  used  to  perform  it. 
The  soiU  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  sur* 
faJoef  is  a  fine  sand,  which  is  supported  and  made  , 
firm  on  the  sides  by  planks  grooved  into  each 
other«  The  workmen  descend  by  ladders  made 
math  bark  ropes.  On  coming  to  the  clay,  they 
raise  it  with  long  wooden  shovels,  and  put  it  iqto 
leathern  buckets,  which  are  draiwn  up  to  the  sur- 
face. The  stratum  of  stone,  which  follows,  is 
worked  with  an  iron  tool  resembling  a  short  broad 
spade.  Every  well  is  the  property  of  him  who 
digs  it,  and  the  others  pay  him  for  the  right  of 
ttsiog  it. 

At  Niamree  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  chief, 
as  is  customary ;  for,  if  this  ceremony  were  omit- 
ted, strangers  could  not  claim  his  protection,  in 
case  they  met  with  any  insult. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Cokay.  Our  road 
MBA  bordered  with  gum  trees*  The.wood  is  white ; 
tiie  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye ;  the  leaf  is  of  a  bew- 
tiful^een,  and  not  indented ;  the  flowers  are  yel- 
low, arranged  in  round  bunches,  and  diffuse  an 
^ikriforpus  scent.  Here  I  saw  again  the  baobab, 
the  monarch  of  the  woods.  I  measured  one  that 
4iaa  forty  feet  in  circumference ;  and,  divested  of 
its  foliage  as  it  now  was,  it  might  be  compared  to 
a  wooden  tower.  The  leaves  of  the  baobab  are 
iHfied  for  leaven ;  the  bark  make^  e;xcellent  cQ|*d- 
i^f^i,  and  ocian,  as  I  have  before  observed,  fipds 
^shelter  in  its  time-worn  caverns. 
.;  r£k>kay  eontai^»ed  about  5,000  inhabitants,.. aqd 
lowaiaQd  camels  crowded  its  iitreets.    It  i^  s^]|i- 
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tharonghfiu'e  fbr  the  Arabs,  who  trayelto  tlK 
oountry  of  the  Boor  by  Jalc^s,  to  purchase  gum. 
I  had  a  hat  assigned  me  by  the  chiefs  and,  t)n 
goii^,  the  next  morning,  to  thank  him  for  his 
friendly  reception,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  hundred  persons  assembled  near  his  dwel- 
ling. They  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  white  man  Y^ 
and,  leaving  the  hut  of  the  chief;  they  surrounded 
me,  as  I  sat  on  horseback.  Their  curiosity  was 
so  eager  that  they  pushed  against  each  other.  Hie 
colour  of  my  face,  the  form  of  my  nose,  my 
pockets,  even  the  stitching  of  my  shoes,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  soles,  were  remarked  with  won- 
der. They  offered  me  their  hands,  but  ordered 
me  to  be  silent.  As  the  crowd  increased,  how- 
ever, I  heard  both  Arabs  and  Negroes  denouncing 
me  as  a  Christian,  and  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
retire  to  my  hut.  The  chief  sent  me  my  dinner, 
and  this  attention  appeased  the  ferment  of  the 
multitude.  I  passed  the  night  without  interrup- 
tion, save  what  was  occasipned  by  the  roaring  of 
two  lions. 

The  next  day,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  wife 
of  the  chief,  who  was  covered  with  rings  of  gold 
and  silver;  her  countenance  was  animated,  and 
her  manner  dignified  and  graceful.  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  her  to  seat  herself  by  my  side,  on  the 
couch,  women  being,  as  she  said,  unworthy  of 
such  an  honour. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  left  Cokay, 
as  it  was  thought  proper  for  us  to  enter  the  forest 
which  separates  the  kingdom  of  Cayor  from  that 
ofrthe  Boor  by  Jalofs,  towards  evening.  We  di- 
reoti^d  our  course  east,  one  quarter  south-east,  till, 
eitfaanstedrrby  hunger,  fiitigue,  and  want  of  sleeps 


^iii#r^/th{fif^«ppeftced  to  me  to  assame  an  extraori 
dfnaf3F-fonn,  and  the  bushes  seemed  like  houses; 
PayJight  di^>eH6d  these  iUusions»  and  opeMct  to 
mf  view  parched  plains,  without  any  traces  of  ha^ 
bkations.  At  sunset,  we  perceiv^  the  fires  of 
Babeney  a  small  village  in  the  country  of  the  Boot- 
by  J^alofs,  and>  when  we  entered  it,  we  were  re« 
ewied  with  the  same  hospitality  as  in  Cayor. 
'  The  soil  of  Cayor  produces  millet  and  cotton  in 
alHM^dance..  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and 
arO;  sold  to  the  Europeans.  The  ass  of  Cayor  is 
stFongi  steady,  and  sure-footed.  Mine,  in  the 
CQurse  of  the  journey,  passed  several  days  without 
eating  or  drinking,  yet  never  slackened  his  pace  ; 
ai^  a  few  dry  bamboo  leaves,  or  a  handful  of 
grass,  parched  by  the  sun,  would  recruit  hia 
strength  after  great  fatigue. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  introduce  that 
much  injured  animal,  the  ass,  to  the  notice  and 
protection  of  my  better  informed  countrymen. 
The  property,  in  general,  of  the  rude  and  unfe^ 
ing,  scantily  fed,  driven  by  hard  blows,  and  goaded 
by  a*uelty,  his  temper  and  habits  are  not  known. 
What  can  he  manifest,  in  rettirn  for  such  treat* 
ment,  but  obstinacy  ?  From  my  own  knowledge^ 
from  the  beast  that  has  been  fed  and  caressed  by 
my  hand,  I  can  testify,  that  the  English  ass  is  a 
spirit^  animal,  a  free  goer,  sensible  of  kindness^ 
and  capable  of  strong  attachment  to  the  human 
species.  I  beg  my  reader's  nardon  for  having  suf- 
feezed  my  ass  to  run  away  wiui  me,  and  I  return  to 
the  kingdom  of  CayoA 

The  inhabitants  of  Cayor  are  Jalofe,  and  were 
the>8ulr)ects  of  the  Boor,  or  sovereign  of  the  Ja- 
lofii^4^1  the  governor  of  this  province  rendered 
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himself  indepeodeiit,  and  Msumed  the  4tUe  of  Dd* 
oiel. 

The  Jalofs  are  tall,  well .  made,  and  robust. 
Their  features  are  regular,  their  countenances  in- 
genuous, and  their  ccdour  a  deep  transparent 
black.  In  common  with  other  negroes,  however, 
their  hair  is  woolly,  their  nose  round,  and  their 
lips  thick.  They  are  lively  and  cheerful,  and 
careless  about  providing  for  future  wants.  Ne* 
cessity, alone  impels  them  to  labour;  and  when 
harvest  is  over,  they  recline  on  their  mats,  and 
employ  only  the  powers  of  speech.  They  are 
honest  and  faithful,  hospitable  and  generous,  and 
the  women  are  pretty,,  mild,  and  agreeaUe. 

The  Jalofs  assume  a  degree  of  importance  on 
account  of  the  traditionary  superiority  of  theit 
race.  If  a  Frenchman  of  St.  Ix>uis  tell  a  Jalof  he 
is  a  negro,  he  replies,  ^'  Me  no  negro;  me  a 
Yalof." 

The  Jalofs  of  Cayor  are  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  but  they  still  retain  the  bow  and  the 
hassagay.  They  are,  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
slaves  of  the  Darnel ;  yet  his  commands  have  been 
sometimes  resisted.*  One  of  his  powerful  chiefs, 
knowing  that  the  tyrant  intended  to  take  away  his 
life,  entered  his  presence  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
dred men.  The  Darnel  had  ordered  a  deep  pit  to 
be  dug,  and  had  the  top  covered  with  a  mat.  Not 
daring  to  attack  openly  so  formidable  a  chief,  he 
desired  him  to  be  seated  on  the  mat.  But  the 
chief  had  either  been  informed  of,  or  suspected, 
the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  he  avoided  it  by  say* 
ing,  "  Darnel,  I  am  thy  slave,  and  am  only  worthy 
to  sit  in  the  dust  on  which  thy  £eet  have  trodden.'* 
If  the  Daniel  be  in  wj^nt  of  a  fine  horse,  be  sends 
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one  of  his  capteins  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  some 
unfortunate  village,  and  bring  home  as  many' 
slftves  as  will  purchase  one. 

The  dress  of  the  Jalofs  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
cotton  cloth ;  one  worn  round  the  waist,  and  de- 
scending below  the  calf  of  the  leg;  the  other 
thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  leaving  the  other 
uneovdred.  The  chiefs,  in  addition  to  thiese  gar- 
ments, wear  wide  drawers,  and  a  shirt.  The  wo- 
men are  covered  only  from  the  bosom  to  the 
knees.  The  ornaments  of  the  wealthy  are  neck* 
laces  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver ;  but,  whe- 
ther wives  or  slaves,  they  all  labour  for  their  com- 
mon master. 

Dancing  is  the  predominant  amusement  of  the 
JaJbfa.  The  coolness  of  the  night  restores  that 
vigour  which  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  takes 
away,  and  they  dance  by  moonlight  till  the  break 
of  day. 

The  Jalofs  are  kind  to  their  slaves,  and  provide 
for  their  children  as  for  their  own.  They  seldom 
strike  their  slaves,  and  never  impose  tasks  beyond 
their  strength.  If  a  free  man  violate  a  female 
slave,  she  is  free,  and  the  offender  must  give  the 
price  of  a  slave  to  her  owner. 

Every  grave  is  covered  with  thorny  shrubs,  to 
protect  it  from  wild  beasts.  These  form  impene- 
trable thickets,  and  under  their  shade  trees  spring 
up  from  seeds.  The  Jalofs,  like  the  neighbouring 
people,  have  a  contempt  for  weavers,  blacksmiths, 
shoemakers,  and  musicians.  Even  a  slave  will 
not  marry  a  woman  whose  family  has  been  en- 
gaged in  any  of  these  occupations.  The  musi- 
cians are  not  buried  among  the  Jalofs,  but  are  laid 
in  hollow  trees.     They  say  that  the  crop  of  millet 
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would  fail,  if  the  body  of  a  musickui  were  laid  m 
th.>  earth. 

The  huts  in  Cayor  are  constructed  with  rushes, 
and  the  door  is  of  strarw.  In  general,  they  are  so 
compact  as  to  keep  out  rain,  but  persons  tnay  con^ 
verse  through  the  walls ;  they  are  circullir»  and^ 
at  a  distance,  resemble  bee-hives.  Every  man  has 
at  least  two.  These  pliant  habitations  withstand 
storms,  by  yielding  to  their  filry^*'  Wttboutitle 
boundaries  of  the  vHlagesi  are  large  rusb  buftteeybp, 
raised  on  stakes^  which  are  the  depotttariea^i^ittie 
grain,  and  these  stores  ai«  never  robbedv  .-  ^'  j 
"  The  religion  of  Muhaned  will  soon  beeometJie 
universal  religion  of  Cayor,  though  the  wwttffs 
still  attached  to  Pagimism.  The  Muhai»^(iU|n 
priests  possess  an  authority  almost  unjUmilti^- 
Th&f  are  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  will  4)£  k99r' 
vm;  and  they  sell  theirgree-gvees  lor  their  w^^t 
in  gold.  •    •*': 
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^  O^f^  (lie  10th 'of  ^February  we  left^  Baheae^  aiad 
reoiefaed  a  village  belonging  to  the  Endah'Paolais. 
'The  HfhkB  man  engaged  the  attention  of  all ;  >  and, 
happening  to  stop,  by  the  way,  at  a  well  that  was 
hking  dug,  I  beard  my  praises  sung  by  the  work- 

'  men  at  the  bottom*  I  presetited  a  leaf  of  tobaoeo 
to  my  panegyrist ;  a;nd  a  handful  of  gdd  could 
"^not  have  made  him  more^oqucait  tnmyxommen- 
^tion.  *  At  the  village,  a  woman  was  struck  with 

-'liOwtSr  at  my  appearance,  and  dedared ,  that  I 
must  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  for  she  bad 
never  seen  any  thing  like  me. 

The  next  day,  after  passing  through  several 
small  villages,  we  arrived  at  Pampi,  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Boor  by  Jalofs.  I  would 
willingly  have  declined  the  honour  of  visiting  this 
prince,  and  had  actually  passed  through  his  town, 
but  he  sent  so  many  invitations  after  me,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  return.  He  expressed  great  satis^ 
faction  at  seeing  me,  desired  me  sit  on  his  bed, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  sand  at  my  feet.  He 
earnestly  intreated  me  to  stay  a  few  days ;  and 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  detaia  me,  he 
held  my  stirrup,  as  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  ac- 
companied me  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  my 
guide  and  my  baggage.  Four  grains  of  coral,  and 
four  leaves  of  tobacco  formed  my  present  to  this 
'  K  2 
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son  of  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  the  Jalof  na^ 
tions,  and  my  liberality  was  the  unceasing  topic 
of  his  praise. 

At  Tiofin,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening,  I 
was  detained  one  day  by  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
transition  of  the  weather  from  heat  to  cold«  My 
host  threatened  me  with  death  if  I  did  not  eat,  and 
his  wife  prepared  for  me  a  mess  of  boiled  millet, 
sour  milk,  and  tamarinds:  the  husband  heaped 
dothes  upon  me,  and  the  wife  kindled  afire  in  my 
.hut,  while  I  lay  ccmsidering  whioh  was  the  best 
way  to  proceed  on  my  journey.  To  the  south- 
south-east  were  the  brothers  of  the  Kingof  Salum, 
who  were  said  to  be  violent  and  rapacious ;  to 
the  south-east  were  wandering  Poolas,  who,  it 
was  said,  would  murder  any  traveller  for  the 
cloth  he  wore ;  and  to  the  east  was  a  desert 
of  five  days'  journey,  without  water.  My  mara- 
but  and  tuy  host  came  in  aid  of  my  reflectiosis, 
and  advised  a  course  different  from  all  these, 
which  was  east  one  quarter  north-east,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Boor  by  Jalofs  for  an  escort. 

The  next  day  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
pursue  my  journey,  and  we  reached  the  village. of 
Pacoor.  This  village  was  the  property  of  one 
man,  and  was  inhabited  solely  by  his  slaves.  In 
times  of  scarcity,  he  had  purchased  families  with 
the  produce  of  his  lands,  and  the  produce  of  their 
labour  had  enabled  him  to  double  their  number 
every  year.  The  people  lived  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity;  the  village  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
I  had  seen  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  hedgeis,^ 
neatly  pruned,  shaded  by  mimosas,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  park  embellished  with  cottages. 
The  master  was  absent,  and  a  few  glass  beads. 
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given jto ttkeservaatS)  were  a  sufficient  compenm^ 
tion  for  my^  entertainment. 

The  foUowiag  day  we  continued  our  journey;, 
our  cotirae  nortk-east,  one  quarter  nortli.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  forest  of  gum  trees,  in  which 
herds  of  antelopes  were  flying  before  us  in  all  di« 
rections,  and  ostrich  feathers  were  scattered  in 
our  path.  While  we  were  seated  in  the  .shade, 
taking  our  repast,  some  travellers  sat  down  by  my 
side,  and  questioned  me  on  the  subject  of  my; 
joUmey.  In  these  countries,  every  traveller,  whe- 
ther a  native  or  a  stranger,  must  tell  his  name» 
the  name,  of  his  family,  and  the  place  of  his  birth: 
if  he  refused  to  do  so,  he  would  be  suspected,  if 
not  detained.  On  coming  out  o£  the  forest,  we 
perceived  Wamkrorei  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Boor  by  Jalofs,  and  on  entering  the  town,. 
I  was  offered  a  lodging  by  one  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Boor.  My  arrival  was  soon  made  known  to  this  sove- 
reign, who  sent  an  officer  .to  request  my  attend- 
ance. On  reaching  the  royal  residence,  we  en- 
tered a  straw  hut,  the  door  of  which  was  of  planks, 
fashioned  with  a  hatchet.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hut  was  a  similar  door,  through  which  we 
entered  a  court,  and  si^w  the  King,  seated  on  a 
sheep-skin,  under  a  tree.  He  amused  himself  by 
rolling  small  fruit  between  his  fingers,  and  some- 
times by  smoking  tobacco,  while  ac  slave  was  con-- 
stantly  covering  his  expectorations  with  sand. 
This  paraknount  sovereign  of  all  the  Jalo&  was  a 
little  old  man,  perfectly  bald;  but  his  counte- 
nance denoted  openness  and  sincerity.  His  white 
tunic,  the  ensign  of  royal  dignity,  was  almost 
worn  away.  His  subjects  saluted  him  on  their 
knees,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  approach  his^ 
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person,  orkpeak  tohlcb,  eic«pt  tliiftfiigb^tlie^tiieK" 
dfum  of  one  of  his  people.'  A  nuififeratiBO&de^: 
wists  formed  round  us,  and '  every '  ^e  #ar  ffl&td 
oil  trie.  I  requested  a  guide;  the  kfog  ptofxitsttdi: 
mbbhe  fbr  the  mbmiti  anddismisai^tte  <kbr3iQrt 
hdti  Whither  he  sent  me  a  prendnt  of  ati  ox.   ''  ^^m) 

The  nekt  day  I  wafted  upon  thfef '  King  df  litot 
Jilhf^i  and,  as  I  sat  upon  a  plank,  i  cotiteniplated 
th^  ftitetior  of liis  thatched  ps(to<:e»    Four  muikdbr > 
weVe  i^s  principal  orhameHts,  and  theMeielitig  wito^ 
overlaid  vnth  soot  knd  cdbi/i^bs ;  the  king,  Mf»k<^ 
self,  Wks  reclining  on  a  bed  of  rushes.    I  dAwetei  > 
my  present,  which  was  composed  of  amber 'and: 
tobacco,  and  was  honoured  with  the  gift  of  a  pair 
of  Stirrups  in  return ;  but,  to  my  great  mOftifick-J 
tion,  I  could  obtain  no  positive  answer  respectrng 
the  guide.  r  ..  y/ 

A  few  minutes  after  I  had  returned  te^my  but,' 
the  king  s6nt  fbr  me  again.  He  now  placed  mn^i 
by  his  side,  touched  my  hair,  mea^red 'fiHy  i»i^s)^^ 
arid  examined  eVery  part  Of  my  diTMs^'  th^  stsakns 
of  which  he  ciould  not  compr^eWd/  Hewdtflft 
have  lindi^es^^d  ine, '  td  be  satMed  Whmfe)8)f^  im0 
seams  unseen  dSA  udt  unite  th«  dotiif^^'  dfld%b» 
sfeinV  but  this  I  did  not  pernriu  His  >  astotiisHt 
ment  was  extreme  *  wlien  I  told^  Mm  =  that,'' iil  tdj^ 
country,  horsesr^ere  ^o  ntfmerbtis  ^tfh6<im^tL 
ings  for  bur  legs  atid  "Sietmte  madfe  df  «be4p»W»«; 
His 'sable  fastjestjr  then  stsked  fci^  qtf^ttii«ii«'<K>«^ 
Cfemihg  the  Kitfg  of  the  While  men^  aWd  pftrtitttfi 
l^rlyeriijiilreatlSiSttto^^^  lii««pltei 

i\m  He  ha^d  brify  0*6  wife; '  ^  *«yWid^yw;i'^^fiBid  tH^ 
4mg;  *^  ybti  boa^  «b^wt  ^mm^6mi'\^tflluxi»^ 
sovereign  that  can  keep  only'6iiife^d^*^iiJbii>/  « 

At  siin-rise  the  next  morning,  I  was  awakened 
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^aitafeB^QMccBi^nied  him.  I  might  incur  the 
impwt^tiim  of  vsmky^  if  I  were  ta  repeat  all  ithat^ 
tliMeiooiirtlyivocal  performers  sung  in  my  praise^ 
I^^ihaU^  ther«iprei,  jsay  only  that  they  called .  n^. 
the  sop  iof  the  /King  of  the  White  men*  .an4  e^r, 
t«tted.ih6  beauty  of  my  shoas.and  my  hat* .. 

ttXbe^^oirifif  dl^  I  took  l^ave  of  ^the  Booyr  by 
JuMkiWd  .called  him.  my  father,  a  .compUmeM. 
m^ieh  ivias  highly  gratifying  to  him*  .Qoe  of  hia 
dww  bad  orders  to  attend  me  to.  Medina;  and.  an 
ofefdeTM^sent  to  the  chief  of  this  village,  to  fuxniah 
mer  with  a.guide  to  the  confines  of  Foota  Toro.    . . 

-  J  passed  the  next  day  at  Medina^  waiting  to  join 
aJbafiblb^of  Jalofs^  who  were  going  to  Foota  Toro^ 
apdlheard  a  singing  man  chanting  a  song»  of 
which  I  was  the  subject.  The  words  were  thes^ 
'ftEi^pe^a^  white  man^  who  has  seen  the  greatest 
Uog^ion  earthy  the  Boor  by  Jalofs  and  the  Darnel; 
l^lu3  Qame  be  cdebrat^d !"  ,..     . 

^.I'SlQ^amtise.  mytelf,  I  went  with  my  host  down  to 
iimtfm^ll^  A^r  having  descended  the  small  bm 
Jigfi^  w^h.  Medina  is  situated,  we  crossed  a  waQ4 
^igim:  tffM^  wiM^  rflower^  perfumed  the  air. 
Wl^ilbf^  pa$4ed  ov^  siome  fields  qf  millet,  and  en- 
tjWlpiia,  rtfeipk:  .^ood,f  ip  which,  were  the  wjells. 
Ifai^a.^oQka^  ow^ith  tb^sir  .keep^s,  were  here  as- 
9$Mdbleidi!  biij^  -my.appearanpe  dispersed  tl]^em  aU. 
lMo^>bQatrreQaUe4.><be  iugitive^^  and  I  was  soon  sur- 
«»!)ie^  { )^  ^  r«^w4'  ipf .  Pipol2|.  ^l^^berd^  Large 
isamm^f^  tr099i /ja|ai4  i9P9>riVH?R9^  bapbabfi  rendc^e^ 
Ihf  ftri^s4fl^fvftc|ws>  to  ^^  l^.pt  the  nun,  $rp^ 
irM1l^ljlfeeV|^K>i^tiM^]|pf  ^ndpr^s^yefl 

;i  verdui-e^im^'«5l»Pffras§,f  .r.  •:  ...j  ^^>'^  ir.it  ..,,,.,.,,.  ' 
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The  Poolas  lead  a  wandering  Iifi»,  and  are^eai'- 
ployed  in  attending  their  flocks.  Those  of  this 
country  have  long  hair,  inclining  to  be  wooUy; 
and  their  features,  espedally  in  those  who  are  of  a 
copper  colour,  are  European,  except  that  the  lips 
a,re  thicker.  They  are  all  Pagans,  and  they  hate 
the  Muhamedans  and  their  religion.  They  thouglit 
me  so  strange  a  being  that  they  doubted  whether 
I  belonged  to  the  human  race,  and  one  of  them 
enquired  if  I  had  a  mother. 

The  next  day  I  left  Medina  with  a  part  of  the 
kafilah.  At  the  town  of  Kaiai,  some  women,  see- 
ing me  caress  their  children,  exclaimed,  ^*it  is  not 
true  then  that  you  buy  them  to  eat !''  Here  we 
were  all  entertained  with  fresh  milk,  for  which  I 
gave  our  host  some  gun  flints,  and  my  fellow* 
travellers  gave  their  thanks  and  praises.  At  night 
we  arrived  at  Krokrol,  where  I  was  welcomed  by 
the  chief,  and  lodged  in  his  house.  The  well  here 
was  thirty-six  fathoms  deep,  and  the  soil  in  which 
it  was  dug  was  interspersed  with  petrified  shells. 

We  now  prepared  to  enter  the  deserts  that  sepa- 
rate the  countries  of  the  Boor  by  Jalofs,  and 
Foota  Toro. 

The  dominions  of  the  Boor  by  Jalofs  are  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Foota  Toro,  on  the  west  by  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Boor  by  Salum,  on  the  north  by 
those  of  Brak,  and  on  the  south  by  WooUi.  It 
was  formerly  the  most  extensive  kingdom  in 
tlus  part  of  Africa,  and  even  now  all  the  otheyr 
Jalof  princes  fall  prostrate  when  they  ad« 
dre$s  the  sovereign.  The  forests  are  filled  vAth 
gum  trees,  of  which  the  Arabs  reap  all  the 
benefit}    and   millet,    cotton,    and  indigo  grow 
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abtmdictly  in  the  plans.  The  groiuid  rises  im- 
perceptibly from  ihe  coasts  to  the  desert  which  di*- 
yides  this  country  from  that  of  Foota  Toro ;  the 
desert  itself  is  the  first  flat.  No  vestige  <^  stone  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  this  whole  tract,  the 
soil  consisting  of  very  fine  sand ;  but  ferruginous 
stone  m  generally  found  at  a  great  depth  below  the 
sur&ce^  and  lower  suU  is  found  calcareous. 

Hie  men  (^  these  countries  fight  courageously 
with  each  other,  but  the  shadow  (^  an  Arab  makes 
them  fly.  Thdr  warfare  consists,  chiefly,  in  falling 
unawares  on  an  enemy,  to  obtain  slaves. 

When  a  Jalof  or  a  Focda  dies,  his  property  is  di- 
vided into  eight  parts,  seven  for  the  children, 
whatever  be  the  number,  and  one  for  the  wives. 
If  be  leave  no  children,  the  property  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  three  for  the  collateral  heirs^  and 
one  for  the  wives. 

When  a  stranger  (xavels  in  this  country,  he  ap- 
plies to  the  chief  of  the  village  at  which  he  wishes 
to  pass  the  night,  and  tte  chief  either  receives 
him  into  his  own  hut,  or  orders  another  inhabit* 
ant  to  lodge  him.  If  the  chief  be  absent,  the 
traveller  goes  to  the  market-place,  and  soon  re* 
oeives  an  invitation  from  some  one. 

There  is  a  people  called  Lowbays  who  are  scat* 
tered  among  the  Jalo&.  They  lead  a  roving  lifi^ 
fell  trees,  make  huts  of  the  branches,  and  manu* 
&cture  the  trunks  into  bowls,  mortars,  and  bed- 
steads, which  they  sell  to  the  neighbouring  people. 
For  this  privilege  they  pay  a  sort  of  tax  to  the 
prince  in  whose  territory  they  reside.  The  Lowbays 
have  nothing  of  their  own,  but  their  asses»  their 
tools,  and  their  money.    Though  they  speak  the 
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b^^^iow^  ill  lAMuret  and  less  handseme!  than 

«lPlieisM  had  mrnk  belMir  tfae>  borizaavwhte  W6' 
eiftei^d  the  forest  whidh  lies  between  (tile^colt»tr^ 
of  «he  Boor  by Jaloft  and  dmt  of  fbotaToro.   Our> 
kafilah  was  composed  of  sixty  individuals,  inducting 
women  aiid  ^children.    Some  were  drivdi^  asses 
laden  vith  Salt,   cloths,*  or  small  millet ;   i>thers 
were  driving  herds  of  oxen ;  others^  Uke  mysetfj 
w^fre  on  horseback:  everyone  hadhis  provisidn  of' 
water,  and  dried  ensoasoe.    A  Murabut  led  the^: 
wiiy,  at)d  I,  at  bk  request,  brought  up  the*  rear; 
*>  At  the  end  of  every  six  miles,  we  rested  half  a»^ 
hour,  and  lighted  large  fires,  to  protect  us  fm^n^. 
wild  beasts,  and,,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  lay  down  to  sleep  under  some  scattered' bushea, 
which  sheltered  us  from  the  sun.     When  the  east 
wind  ceased  to  blow,  we  rose  to  continue  our 
jdurney,  and  we  inardied  during  the  whole  of  tfaer 
rac4:$e^ding  night.    Whenday-U^t  appeared^  ymi 
cfii^ov^rekl-  a  eheerfbl  verdmre  aroui^d  us^   apdi 
baebaibs)  gom  trees,  andfebony  trees  were  seed^oirt 
dtt'side^;  ^  We  had  pow  traveUed  nearly  fo(rty^rd> 
ibiles  in  the  desert,  'and  I  ^divided  my  last  watert 
Wiell  my  horse,  wto  had  not  eatea  or  di»nk;£bf  tw<$r 
dayi;.  •  Ifaving  ^proceeded  a  fe^  l^gues  £irther») 
ilte«awit  hare  and  some  doves,  the  &»tiBjiatHtiu!itB' 
of  llie  cmtntry ;  and^  at  sevtea  in  the  evening  of 
t^e  tweiity-aecorid  of  Felwruary :  we  arc^cj  at^J^al»ir 
tfie  flj^t  village  of  IbotaToro.^  ;    •  }u:V.      't  ^  - 

As  we  passed  through  Bala,  crt^w^te^/Cifrpeefil^ 
mUnSkd  0S,,  aiidoiteco£li^m'co]iitriv^^>9teal  my 
pts^MtMmmmysiii^  i  0a'fliyi4^fQi»i|{ngit^di^^ 
it  was:  soon  brou|§^t;mj^  b}siliS'SQQi(»  I^MIPtfot 


menisora  b6¥t)  «f  milk,'  md  ameas^g^  ex{HBi#q(Hli§^ 
his  fkthei^s  uneasineds  at  id^  having  been^/robbod^/ 
Ourselves  and  our  cattle  having  drank  at;the(iviell8 
of  Bala,  we  proceeded  to  the  villtige  of  Baka, 
where  we  passed  tfae  night  und^  the  beotangi^ 
which  was  co\*ered  ovj^  like  our  old  fliacket. 
housesv^  •    -••.•■  i-'-' 

>  In  the  momiDg,  I  was  condueted  to  the  house 
of  at  Muhamedan  priest,  where  I  was  hospitably 
entertained;  but  the  door  was  besieged. fof  rthov 
populace;  sndwben  I  galloped  through  the  vil-r. 
lage,  on  leaving  the  place,  I  was  pwsued  by  their; 
hooting  and  abuse.    We  pursued  our  journey  ea8k*»i 
ward,  and  at  the  village  of  Longangi,  where  We 
passed  the  night,  I  heard,  for  the  first  time  sinces 
the  commencement  of  this  expedition,  the  hour,  ofi 
prayer  publicly  announced.  .  . 

'  On  the  S4tb,  we  met  a  party  of  Arabs,  mounted^ 
ofi  oxen;  they  had  been  exdhangisg  the  salt' o£ 
Waiet  for  the  cloths  of  Foota  Toro.  We  aitev-; 
warda  travdfled  over  sandy  and  uneuUivated.plaim^. 
tb'the  village  of -Diidura  ;^  and  dbont  a  mile  to  the. 
north  of  this,  we  came  to » the  ni^f  Sidd^,  wMohi 
disdhairges  itself  into  *im  SrocgJiL  1%e  cowftrjfi^. 
t?^  the  disfiance  of  aimfle^afad a haif ^m  asieh  side:ofr 
l4ie!r}ver,  was  a  fich  zUavni^  triict^^coY^redwiChf 
plantations  of  the  krge  miAet^  and  the  bamks  wei^t 
shaded-  with  trees.  It  was  late  when  Mre'amved^itr 
Agnam.  '  Here  numerous  questions  were  asked> 
irfe  J  such  HiS,  *<  Can'  you  write  ?"  Can  ymx  fireft^ 
gun  f'  Have  you  horsey  flocks,  water,  atones,' iOr 
fbUr *0phniiy9^^  '-  •  ••':/.*:  :,  .^  .-^'f-.K 
^'^Hl<d)ii^ft^)day  we  clioiftedA  very  steep  biyUiNTfihiCi 
sidifit^hiehwe^esqlfar^thafthsytfeem 
beeti(>lAiffibd  wMi^(&e^  'bat,7/iatiictfat  AUOWHty/  ji 
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spadous  and  weU-cttlfcivated  plain  appeared  b^foce 
us.     The  fields  were  interspersed  mth  clumps  of 
trees ;  several  lai^e  villages  were  in  view,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  them,  rose  Sedo,  a  town  oontaioing 
6,000  inhabitants,  and  the  pkce  where  now  was. 
Al  Mami,  or  the  sovereign  of  !Foota  Toro*  The  so- 
vereigns of  Bondouand  Foota  Jallon  bear  the  sante 
title ;  Mamiy  in  the  Foola  language,  as  Mani  in  the 
Conghese,  signifjing  king  or  lord :  Al,  which  is 
prefixed,  is  the  Arabic  article,  The.    Sedo  was 
the  home  of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  conducted 
us  to  their  houses.    The  women  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  and  strained  them 
to  their  bosoms ;  the  children  dared  not  appear  be- 
fore the  travellers.     Moutoupha,  my  guide,  and 
now  my  host,  said,  "  we  have  abundance ;  each 
man  can  now  put  his  fowl  into  his  pot.   This  white 
man/'  continued  he,  addressing  his  friends,  who, 
as  well  as  himself  were  Jaloffs,  **  has  been  recom- 
mended to  me  by  our  king,  and  I  hope  you  will 
respect  him  as  the  prince  of  white  men*'' 

After  dinner,  I  was  sentfor  by  Al  Mami.   When- 
we  reached  his  residence,  he  was  at  prayer,  an4. 
we  were  desired  to  sit  down  on  sheep-skins»  spread 
on  the  ground^  till  he  should  be  ready  to  receive 
us.    At  length  Mamadoo^  for  that  was  the  name 
of  this  sovereign,  appeared.    He  was  dressed  in 
loose  white  .drawers,   a  cotton  tunic  with  wide 
sleeves,  and  a  scarlet  cap,  wrapped  round  with  a 
doth.    When  he  was  seated,  I  gave  him  my  hand, 
and,  having  enquired  after  each  other's  health,  he 
demanded  my  name,  and  to  what  country  I  was* 
travelling.     Having  satisfied  him  in  these  particu- 
lars, he  said  I  should  have  his  permission  to  depart* 
Profound  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  during 
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onr  'conMination,  but  the  momeitt  I  rose^  each 
person  present  gave  i!Ei$  tipi&ian.  Same  censured, 
and  others  approved,  the  dismission^raxited  me, 
iiiit  mo  ooRi  attempted  to  detain  roe  whien  I  was 
about  to  retire. 

This  King  of  Foota  Toro,  who  had  offered  to 
fl}ia»re  the  Bamel,  and  had  imposed  eleven  prayers 
outhe  mhabkants  of  Kai^on,  as  the  condition  of 
his  BOt  going  to  war  YfMh  them.,  was  now  amoBiag 
MuKLelf  mth  making  war  against  tibe  people  of 
K^aaga,  aaid.had  come  to  Sedo  to  recruit  his  army. 
^Several  of  his  i^cens  seemed  to  eniiertaia  so^^e 
qaapic20]B  respecting  me ;  one  asking  me  why  I 
did  not  Is'avel  to  Foota  Jallon  by  wtM:er }  and  ano- 
ther, why,  as  I  was  so  rich,  I  travell^  at  all  ? 
.  The  2iext  morning,  at  sun-'rise,  Al  Mami  seQt 
me /a  message,  desiring  to  see  me.  I  found  him 
judging  causes,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd 
jof:people;  after  this  bttsiness  was  dispatched,  I 
waa  admited  to  an  audience.  My  interpreter  b$- 
4gan  by  whispering  to  his  majesty  that  I  bad  a  pre- 
aeftt  to  ofier  him ;  and  he  went  with  ua  behind  one 
of  tberwalls  of  his  court,  where  I  gave  him  son^e 
coral.  Ali  Dondou,  the  chief  of  the  great  tribe 
of  Braeabes,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  Foota 
Tom,  was  sent  for,  and  received  an  equal  ppes^it, 
when.the.soveneign  and  he  both  assured  me  of  their 
protection,  asxd  told  me  that  I  might  depart  when 
I  pleased^  The  consideration  I  derivied  £rom  this 
support  brought  me  a  great  number  of  visitors. 
The  young  wom^  were  pot  the  last  to  s€ie  tl^ 
king's  white  man,  and  whenever  I  looked  at  one, 
she  was  offered  me  in  maAriage  i  but  young  wom^ 
at  Sedo,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa  are  m  artide 
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^''^Ofi  tke  seomd  ihy  after  qiiittiftg^Sedo,  our  nmi 
'\ky  through'  a  forest  of  gum  trae»  9ftd  famoMii, 
with  a  number  of  villages  on  our  «igltt.  .  At  aito- 
'  met  we  arrived  at  Ogo^  where,  4o  my  great  8tic|iriw, 
Fondb^,  the  chief  of  the  village,  aoMsiad  tnetki 
^French,  saying,  ^*  bon  jour,  monsieur/'   He  added, 
ih  the  Jalof  language,  '^  here  is  your  bouse.    If 
you  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  you  shall  have  victu^ 
and  drink)  if  you  are  weary,  you  shaU  hav«resl; 
attd  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  be  took'iny 
-hdtld,  and  leading  me  through  several  courts,  stiojp- 
pedin  the'l^t.    Twenty  slaves  were  in  motibli. 
My  horse  and  ass  were  ordered  into  the  courtf^^ 
ikvotir  quite  unusual,  and  Foneb^  fed  tiiem  him- 
self.    An  enormous  sheep-skin,  and  amat,'we»e 
'  spread  on  the  ground,   a  cushion  covered  with 
Marocco  leather,  was  brought  for  nly  piUow,  and 
Foneb^  desired  me  to  be  seated.    He  decliuredjifs 
high  estimation  of  white  men  arose  from  bis^havitfg 
been  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  been  kindly  tr^Mckl 
fey  them ;  he  presented  ine  wil^  a  bowl  of  water, 
sweetened  with  honey ;  and,  sitting  down  hymhy 
'{ye  took  my  hand,  and  continually  asked  me  hmr 
I'feund  myself.    Seeing  a  bun^h  of  keys  in  bis 
^afid,  I  enquired  thmr  nse,  and  he  Immediatdly 
took  me  acrdss  several  c6urt3^  to  Ins  storehouse^, 
'^hich  he  unlocked,  and  which  were  fflled  Wi«h 
^miHet.   I  co^ki  not  butsidmir«his  )oiksatid/l^#) 
the  ftfrmeir  were  of  wood, '  the^fetier  *e*nlWi*d 
06^  t)k^dcks.    In  one  of  She  e^iitts^  #e'pa«ifd 
tlirbugb.  Were  the  wife^&nd  dMighters^f  my^b^ft, 
-%<i6.wtel:e  aB  very  pretty/    -  <  '•''   i^^**^  •■-  rul.^i 


to  the  diakra,  ar^mm^iKs^  r  JXmn^iB^tmtifit^^ 
fico,  twdve  feet  btgbv.UUlt  of  ci^y.,  ITheiirocrf- 
pM^Mted^  Md.ifw  9lipporljieMl>yHQai^t^ 
M  a'Chcsttas,  tlotmldiwl:  etxteFj  .{>ut;»  thr^tntgh 
«neof4:he4ow*w«{)r8»  J:&»w  the  little,  stoiEi-casej^f 
^airthy  hjwtneh  theiblmdnmzm  moui»ted,  t^  99* 
nodxace  tiie  h0itr:af  pra}^c«  .  .  :   { 

Our  wpp^r  cQosiated  of  jkou^ons,  butter,  »bIu 
md  two  kinds  oi  milk ;  and  B(mkari»,my  mar^but, 
who  iiad  n4>tbeen  accuatomedto  such  good  cbeea*^ 
was  v«ry  desirous  to  know  if  I  should  not  .renown 
i^ere  some  time.  Our  host  arose  in  the  night  to  tell  i|b 
thfit  it  was  itoo  cold  for  us  tQ.aleepan  the^Qpen^aju^; 

JaIrille^cooduejtled  us  into  bis  bntt  v^ere  wespr^d 
0me,  B^6  atod  skiusnear  the  fire»  and  by  the  side  ]^f 
eadi  other«  ... 

The  next  day,  I  gay^  my  host  a  large  pifs^e^Qf 
anboT)  and  three  charges  of  powder,  a^nd  I  thQqgbt 
be  would  nearer  have  ceased  thanking.me*  Foi^6 
waa  the  chief  of  sev«arai  viUagi^s,  9^d,  dufii\g.^ 
£i^ine,  he  bad  fed  all  the  inhabitaQtS!*  .^ 

The  next  day  we  passed  over  a  flatj^ountxy^  -iff* 
terspepsed  with  groves  of  gum  trees,  and  af%- 
wards^  over.  extensive«.  uncultivated  .plains,     i^t . 
night  we  arrived  at  tbe.villf^e  of  Slenopalys  whic^ 
bad  the  appearaftci^  of  being  iUi^iw(^i  from^its 

,  being  the-cusAom  in  Ibis  country  todr^s  j^e  fi;^ 
in.th&^^miits.    My. marabut  entered, a  large  hi^t, 

\iwd;tit)KO  wOj^entl^rew  theiir.acms  ro^nd  jhis  nec^; 

NdM3y*!9^^^  ^hb  faster- and  niecf.  Wh«n  we  bad  sup- 

{#^.rl>bad  a  bed  qtiade  near  a  large  iirein.tb^ 
i9Ciilrt)fandr4bout  ts^o  o?dook^  in  the  linprnifig  J^e 
ladies  brought  me  kouskfuMUid.  meat.  .  T^h^y  kf^ 
l>e«n  running  about  the  village  to  procure  fowls, 
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and  other  provisions,  to  oeldbfrate  our  arrivttt ;  nkdj 
among  the  rich,  it  is  customary  to  rise  in  the  night 
to  eat. 

Boukafi's  reUtives  had  oval  faces,  fine  features, 
elegant  and  graceful -figures,  and  skins  as  black  aa 
jet,  They  were  of  the  race  called  Toucolors,  the 
offspring  of  Poulas  and  negroes,  whose  skins  are 
darker  even  than  the  latter.  The  Imir,  ears,  and 
necks  of  these  ladies  were  loaded  with  gold,  coral, 
and  amber,  and  they  wore  a  number  of  silver  bells, 
which  jingled  as  they  walked.  When  I  looked  al^ 
them,  they  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  covered, 
their  faces  with  their  muslin  veils. 

Our  path  now  lay  through  the  plain  of  Senopaly, 
which  contained  a  number  of  villages  so  contigu* 
ous  that  they  seemed  to  form  but  one.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  was  said  to  amount  to  25,000, 
We  halted  for  the  night  at  one  of  these,  called 
Setiababanbi.  I  conversed  here  with  a  marabut, , 
who  had  been  to  Mecca,  and  who  assured  ine,  as 
my  countryman,  James  Grey  Jackson,  had  before 
assured  the  public,  that  the  Niger  discharged  itself 
into  the  Nfle.  The  marsdiut  distinguished  the 
former  river  by  the  name  of  De^ali  ba,  unquestion- 
ably the  Joli  ba  of  the  Mandingoes,  and  bearing 
the  same  local  signification,  great  river. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Banai,  where  we  were  detained  on  account  of  my 
not  being  furnished  with  the  written  passport  of 
Al  Mami ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  dispatch  my 
marabut  to  this  prince,  who  sent  two  men  to  con- 
duct me  again  to  his  presence.  I  returned  through 
Senopaly, '  and  passed  through  the  town  of  Canel, 
and  at  sun-set  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Dandibli, 
where  Al  Mami  now  was  with  his  anny.    He  sent. 
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for  Boakftri^  and  adked  hiiti  question  after  question. 
«  Why  did  you  set  ofF  without  ray  fbrtber  orders  ?*' 
'•Why  did  you  leave  Sem^ly  after  sun-set,  when 
you  Imew  that  it  is  forbidden  to  travel  during  the 
iright?"  ** Was  it yoor  intention  to  run  away?'* 
Boukari  defended  me  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  and  it  proved  so  latts&ctory  to  the  king  that 

,  he  said  ^'  your  white  man  has  nothing  to  fear ;  I 
take  him  under  my  protection/' 

I  accompanied  Al  Mami  in  hk  march  from 
Dandioli.  All  the  roads  were  covered  with'  sol- 
diers, foot  and  hors$,  who  were  coming  to  join 
the  army,  and  I  was  frequently  exposed  to  their 
insults ;  but  whenever  a  chief  was  passing,  they 
shewed  me  all  exterior  respect.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers wore  leatheir  boots  without  soles,  some  wore 

.  straw  hats,  and  all  wc^e  several  cloths.  Some 
were  armed  with  muskets,  others  with  hassagays, 
others -with  sabres.  Asses  were  laden  with  the 
baggage  of  the  principal  officers ;  but  each  private 
soldier  carried  all  be  wanted,  which  consisted  of 
a  bag  of  dried  kouskons,  tmd  a  small  ^^sdabasb  of 
water.  In  England  a  soldier  buys  provisions  and 
liquet  with  his  pay ;  in  Foota  Toro  he  buys  fowls 
and  milk  with  his  powder,  and  by  the  time  the 
army  comes  to  action,  he  frequently  has  but  one 
charge  left. 

Al  Mami  alighted  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  and  seated  himself  under  a  tree ;  his  sol- 
diers resting  under  different  trees  at  some  distance. 
On  alighting,  I  had  followed  the  example  of  his 
warriors,  and  «hook  hands  with  him,  and  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  order  a  sheep-skin  to  be  spread 
for  me  near  him.  Even  little  children  ran  to  take 
the  sovereign  by  the  hand,  and  no  one  was  refused 
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this  hvouT.  At  a  given  signAl»  ever/  horaemtn 
was  on  horseback;  the  cavalry  inarched  in  two 
lines,  the  infantry  followed,  and  the  whole  had  an 
imposing  appearance. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Canel,  where  I 
was  consigned  to  the  care^  of  one  of  the  inhal)it* 
aats,  and  whSre  I  'waa  kept  awake  all  night  by 
the  roaring  of  lions,  and  the  gossiping  of  negroes^ 
As  I  was  compelled  to  hear,  I  was  desirous  to  un* 
derstand,  and  I  asked  Boukari  the  subject  of  their 
conversation.  I  learned  that  I  was  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  that  these  men  affirmed  that  European^ 
bad  neither  land,  houses,  nor  cattle,  but  lived 
wholly  upon  the  water;  that  the  waters  were  the 
patrimony  of  white  men,  and  the  earth  of  black. 

In  the  morning  I  set  out  to  examine  the  envi« 
roqs  of  Canel,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  had 
become  deaf  from  being  subject  to  a  remark- 
able custom.  If  a  slave  wish  to  change  his  master, 
he  cuts  off  an  ear  of  the  man  to  whom  he  desires  to 
transfer  himself,  and  that  man  is  obliged  to  take 
him.  My  companion  had  acquired  two  slaves  by 
the  loss  of  his  two  ears,  and  if  any  others  should 
choose  to  have  him  for  their  owner,  they  \iould 
attack  the  ears  of  his  horses.  On  the  north  of 
Canel  rise  bare  and  lofty  mountains ;  on  the  south 
and  east  are  thick  woods ;  on  the  west  the  river 
Guilooloo  flows  through  rich  pastui*es,  and  near 
fields  of  millet.  The  town  contains  about  five  or 
six  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  next  day  I  sent  Boukari  to  Al  Mami  to 
soUcit  my  passport,  and,  after  many  difficulti^ 
and  objections,  he  obtained  it.  This  precioi^.dj(^, 
euolent  i:an  as  follows. 

^*  AX  M{kmi  Mamadou,  and  the  excellent  {W? 


sonaged  who  compose  his  council,  Ali  Dondou, 
£1  Iman  Sir6,  Sembaien,  Boumandouet,  £1  Iman 
fiindiao,  Ardo  Sambabdad6,  Dem  Banaiel,  we 
have  written  this  letter  that  it  may  be  read  by  all 
who  meet  this  white  man,  and  that  they  may  learn 
that  he  has  visited  us,  and  that  we  have  allowed 
him  to  depart.  The  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  ali 
the  Grandees  have  said  to  him,  'Go.'  All  the 
towns  shall  afford  him  hospitality,  and  shall  not 
stop  him  as  far  as  the  frontiers." 

I  made  a  visit  of  thanks  to  Al  Mami  Mamadou, 
to  whom  I  presented  my  powder-horn;  to  Ali 
Dondou,  to  whom  I  gave  nothing,  and  to  the 
King  of  Bondou  who  had  here  joined  his  ally, 
the  King  of  Foota  Toro,  and  who  asked  if  I  had  no* 
thing  to  give  his  children.  As  this  sovereign  had 
granted  me  permission  to  pass  through  his  domi* 
nions,  I  could  not  refuse  to  gratify  the  little 
princes ;  and  I  gave  their  father  some  amber. 

The  neitt  day,  with  my  passport  in  my  bosom, 
and  a  guide,  given  me  by  Al  Mami,  in  my  com* 
pany,  I  left  Canel,  and  pursued  my  journey.  My 
guide  was  provided  with  a  bow  of  split  bamboo, 
a  quiver  containing  thirty-four  arrows,  a  dagger, 
and  a  pair  of  pincers  for  extracting  thorns,  all 
which  accoutrements  he  had  purchased  in  Foota 
Jalion.  At  a  village,  where  we  halted  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  I  was  prevented  from  drinking 
milk  out  of  a  calabash,  in  which  it  had  been  drawn 
from  the  cows,  by  the  assurance  that,  if  I  did  so, 
the  cows  would  die.  We  passed  four  furnaces  for 
melting  iron,  and  slept  at  a  village  called  Ware- 
nieoor.  >^ 

The  following  day,  our  road  lay  through  a^ 
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woody  conntiy,  where  we  saw  the  rota,  with 
flowers  which  shed  as  delicious  a  perfume  as  that 
of  a  rose ;  the  beb  withleares  resembling  those  of 
the  plane  tree ;  the  incense  tree, « which  is  thorny, 
and  its  bark  of  a  dark  brown ;  and,  beyond  «H 
the  rest  in  number,  the  gum  and  the  ebony  trees. 
We  saw  here  trees,  of  the  same  kind,  in  flower, 
with  fruit,  and  destitute  of  leaVes.  While  we 
halted  to  take  our  repast,  we  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  Toocolors,  who  were  conducting  asses 
laden  with  cotton  ;  and  I  learned,  from  the  con- 
versation of  these  people,  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Foota  Toro,  Bondou,  and  Foota  Jallon,  had  formed 
a  sort  of  Holy  Alliance,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  eradicate  Paganism  throughout  the  country, 
and  establish  Muhamedanism  in  its  place. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  wood,  we  entered  a 
large  plain,  with  a  number  of  villages  on  small 
elevations.  We  crossed  the  dry  channel  of  a 
stream,  which  19  said  to  inundate  the  whdle  plain 
in  winter.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  long  mareh, 
through  heat  almost  suffocating,  brought  us  to 
Dendoudi  Tiali,  the  last  village  of  Foota  Tbro  cm 
the  side  of  Bondou.  This  village  has  its  aj^eUa*- 
tion  from  a  pond  in  its  vicinity ;  iiaH  in  the  Pouia 
language  signifying  pond.  In  the  rainy  season, 
these  waters  overflow,  till  they  reach  the  Grambta 
on  one  side,  and  the  Senegal  on  the  other.  The 
place  where  they  mingle  with  the  Gambia  is  called 
Kambia,  and  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  WooUi ;  (bat 
where  they  reach  the  Senegal  is  called  Kougnem, 
and  is  in  Bondou :  the  communication  ia  caUed 
Nerico  in  the  maps.  At  that  season,  the  canoes 
of  the  Grambia  ascend  t6  Dendoudi,  and  Isawihe 


tcM»  novfiott  dry  landt  towbiehtbeyarefiiateMd^ 
Imt  no  vessel  can  navigate  the  water  which  &ovm 
6ofn  th^^we  to  the  Senegal. 

In  my  present  route,  I  must  have  crossed  that 
wh»h  led  me  from  Pisania  to  the  Niger,  and  aH»> 
dttt  by  which  1  returned  £rom  thence  to  Piswia. 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  Che  exact 
qwta ;  i  can  only  conjecture  that  they  were  both 
ibont  the  paralli^  of  Dendoudi,  and  here  at  about 
an  equal  distance  to  the  north  and  south* 

The  next  day,  March  the  15th,  our  heat,  who 
was  an  Iman,  condncted  us  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  village,  and  recited  some  prayera  lor  oat 
prosperoua  journey ;  then  spit  on  oiur  fingers,  and 
we  were  each  to  rub  our  faces  with  them :  truth, 
however,  obliges  2ae  to  confess  that,  in  perfonning 
this  ceremdny,  my  own  fingers  did  not  touch  my 
fiKse.  We  had  now  a  short  distance  to  Bocsldlly, 
the  finit  TJilage  of  Bondou,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out satisfiurtioH  that  we  quitted  the  country  of  the 
Foolah  Poolas. 

Foota  Toro  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  tor- 
litaries  of  the  Boor  by  Jalofs,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Brak ;  on  the  north  by  the  Senegal ;  on  the 
east  by  Bondou:  and  on  the  south  by  Woolli.  The 
lands  are  watered  by  many  small  rivers,  and  aie, 
in  general,  fertile ;  iron  mines  are  numerouo,  and 
the  iron  is  excellent.  The  heat  is  excessive^  the 
thermometer  frequently  rising  to  96^  in  the  shade. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  Poolas  and  the  Jalofs 
Annerly  inhabited  fertile  plains  in  the  north  xif 
A&ica,  firbm  which  they  wece  driven  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  countries  they  now  inhabit.  These  were, 
at  that  time,  possessed  by  a  pec^e  called  Serceres, 
who,  at  the  sight  of  men  mounted  on:  camds  and 


hones,  fled  to  the  sonth-west,  and  fbnned  fttatM 
known  by  the  names  of  Baol  and  Sin.  The  Arabs 
followed  the  Poolas  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal, 
and,  rather  than  quit  their  newly  acquired  coun- 
try, the  latter  consented  to  embrace  the  Muhame- 
dan  religion,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  their  invaders. 
This  is  now  the  only  religion  tolerated ;  and  the 
tribute,  which  is  ten  measures  of  millet  for  every 
family,  is  regularly  paid  every  year.  The  originid 
Poolas,  or  men  of  red  colour,  have  intermarried 
with  other  nations,  and  have  produced  a  mixed 
race  called  Torodoes,  from  whom  the  name  of 
Toro  has  been  added  to  that  of  Foota,  to  distin- 
guish the  country.  The  few  Poolas  Who  retain 
their  red  colour,  are  dispersed  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  Salum,  Cayor,  and  the  country  of  the  Jalofs, 
and  are  shepherds,  who  lead  a  wandering  life. 

The  Mami  is  elected  from  among  the  common 
marabuts.  All  the  acts  of  government  are  per- 
formed in  his  name;  but  he  can  take  no  step 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  seven  chiefs  before-mentioned ;  and 
when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  him,  they  depose 
him,  and  choose  another.  When  they  have  elected 
a  Mami,  they  say  to  him,  "  We  have  chosen  you 
to  govern  our  country  with  wisdom."  The  new 
sovereign  replies,  holding  the  koran  in  his  hand, 
••  I  will  follow  what  the  book  of  God  ordains,  if  . 
it  be  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  wealth  or  my  children.'' 
Al  Mami  is  then  presented  to  the  people  by  the 
two  superior  chiefs,  who  say,  **  Here  is  your  king ; 
obey  him.*'  The  people,  of  course,  'shout,  and 
applaud  the  new  sovereign,  and  the  children  throw 
mud  and  stones  against  the  hut  of  the  dd.  '  Nd 
dignity  can  be  less  certain  than  that  df  the  Kmg 
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<^  FDOta  Toro ;  nor  could  it  well  be  lasting,^  for 
every  new  succession  transfers  a  part  of  the  pio* 
petty  of  the  people  to  the  seven  chiefs,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  hands  of  this  sovereign  of 
their  own  creating. 

In  Foota  Toro  there  exists  a  fraternity  resem- 
bling the  Purra  of  Sherbro,  but  not  possessing 
such  frightful  power.  The  candidate  for  admis- 
sion is  shut  up  eight  days  in  a  hut ;  he  is  allowed 
to  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  he  sees  no  one,  except 
the.  slave  who  takes  him  his  food.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  a  number  of  men,  in  masks,  employ 
all  possible  means  to  put  his  courage  to  the  proof, 
fnd  if  he  acquit  himself  with  honour,  he  is  ad* 
loitted  into  the  society.  Boukari  told  me  that  he 
was  once  in  a  canoe  with  one  of  these  men,  when 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  around  them,  and  they 
remained  dry*  He  asked  his  companion  to  reveal 
his.  secret;  but  hejreplied,  '^  If  I  do  so,  my  bre- 
thren will  destroy  me.'*  The  society  is  called  Al 
Mousseri,  and  its  members  perform  the  part  of 
conjurors* 

The  Poolas  believe  that  Foota  Toro  is  the  first 
iCOuntry  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  superior 
to  every  other  people :  the  Arabs  they  rank  next 
to  themselves.  Their  huts  are  circular,  with  co- 
nical roofs,  and  are  constructed  with  earth,  and 
tho  dung  of  their  cattle ;  but  they  are  well  built 
Their  cloths  are  woven  with  care^  and  curiously 
ornamented  with  figures,  and  they  manufacture  a 
kind  of  coarse  muslin.  They  make  sandals  of  a 
l^rilliant  red  Marocco  leather ;  and  their  stirrups, 
^ar-rings,  silver  bfdls,  apd  other  trinkets,  display 
lome  ingenuity.  Every  village  has  its  weavers^, 
shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths }  but  these  artizan^ 
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M  wdl  as  the  makers  of  songs,  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  the  oth^  Pooias. 

The  Pooias  wear  wide  drawers,  and  the  long 
frock  with  wide  sleeves,  with  a  small  cotton  c^i 
on  the  head.  The  women  braid  their  long  hair 
round  their  heads,  which  they  load  with  amber 
and  coral ;  their  necks  are  covered  with  gold,  and 
glass  beads.  They  wear  the  cloth,  the  invariable 
garment  of  the  females  of  negro  countries,  ftstened 
round  the  waist,  but  they  throw  a  mndin  vail 
over  the  head,  and  some  have  jackets  with  sleeves. 
They  are  not  so  slavishly  obedient  to  their  hns* 
bands  as  the  negro  women.  Ifth^areiU^^treatedy 
they  lodge  a  complaint  before  the  chief,  and  peace 
is  not  concluded  without  the  husband  presenting 
his  wife  with  an  ox,  or  a  slave. 

When  a  rich  young  man  designs  to  marry,  he 
tells  his  father,  who  repairs  to  the  father  of  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  and  acquaints  him  with  his 
son's  intention.  The  young  man  kills  a  bullock, 
and  sends  it,  and  if  the  intended  father-inJaw  eat 
of  it,  it  denotes  his  consent  to  the  match.  From 
this  time,  the  lover  does  not  see  either  his  mistress 
or  her  mother;  if  he  meet  them  by  chance,  be 
avoids  them.  After  some  time  he  sends  anothet 
bullock ;  and  on  the  day  of  marriage,  he  presents 
three  slaves  to  the  bride,  and  to  the  father,  mother, 
and  all  their  other  children,  a  bullock  each.  The 
parents  of  the  bride  give  her  three  slaves,  ten  bul- 
k>cks,  and  forty  cloths,  for  herself,  and  four  frocks 
and  four  pair  of  drawers,  for  her  husband.  In 
ca^e  of  a  divorce,  the  woman  receives  back  her 
dowry,  and, « at  her  death,  it  goes  to  her  children. 
A  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  wife  must 
li)KHir  ft>r  her  father,  as  Jacob  did  for  Labtn. 


ISS 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BONDOU   TO   TfBMBO. 


On  the  l6th  of  March,  after  a  toilsome  journey 
through  the  forest,  we  passed  the  pond  of  Tiali, 
and,  before  sun-set>  reached  Diemore.  Under  the 
bentang  of  this  village  ther6  is  a  bed  prepared  for 
strangers,  which  is  raised  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  composed  of  trees  cleft  in  two. 
As  I  was  not  accustomed  to  a  bed  of  this  descrip- 
ttion,  I  spread  a  mat  in  the  court,  where  I  heard 
the  growling  of  hyenas  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night. 

The  next  evening  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Goomel,  which  is  only  half  a  day's  journey  to  the 
north-east  of  the  frontiers  of  Woolli.  I  found  a 
great  difference  between  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Foota  Toro  and  those  of  the  people 
of  Bondou.  The  former  received  me  with  im- 
moderate laughter,  and  harassed  me  with  unceas- 
ing questions ;  the  latter  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  treated  me  with  respect.  It  is  a  general  cus- 
tom in  these  countries  to  shut  your  eyes  when  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  people:  if  they 
think  you  are  asleep,  they  retire. 

The  next  day  we  halted  at  the  village  of  Langa, 
which  was  inhabited  by  Jalofs,  whom  famine  had 
driven  from  Woolli.  The  master  of  the  hut  that 
was  offered  us  could  not  give  us  any  food,  and, 
for 'the  first  time,  on  this  journey,  we  were  obliged 
to  faStV    I  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  I  was 
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reproved  for  not  having  taken  leave  of  the  masttf 
of  the  bouse.  Boukari  had  said  we  were  going, 
but  the  good  manners  of  the  country  require  that 
a  traveller  should,  in  person,  return  thanks  to  the 
man  who  has  received  him  into  his  house.  At 
Bod6  we  found  tlie  inhabitants  at  supper,  which 
was  a  seasonable  occurrence  for  travellers  who  had 
not  dined. 

On  th,e  second  day  from  Bod,6  we  passed  a  stag* 
nant  water  which,  though  not  poisonous  to  maQj 
is  said  to  be  so  to  horses  and  cattle,  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  a  tree  called  tallL  This  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  with  very  thick  foliage.  Soon  after 
noon  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Conyeldy,  where 
we  could  procure  only  a  handful  of  ground  nuts. 
I  sent  Boukari  to  purchase  provisions  at  some  ,of 
the  neighbouring  hamlets ;  but  amber  and  coral 
were  my  only  money,  and  as  nothing  but  muskets» 
scarlet  cloth,  and  cloves,  were  of  any  value  here, 
we  were  obliged  to  defer  our  dinner  till  the  next 
day.  It  was  dark,  when  we  perceived  at  some 
distance,  the  fires  of  Santimatioo ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  village,  we  found  that  the  chief  could  nei- 
ther lodge  us,  nor  supply  us  with  food.  We  began 
to  fear  that  our  supper  might  be  postponed,  as 
well  as  our  dinner,  when  we  were  recommended 
to  a  hut  at  a  small  distance  from  the  path.  .  On 
entering  the  court,  we  saw  enormous  fires  blazing 
in  every  pairt  of  it,  with  large  kettles  hanging 
over  them,  and  we  learned  that  a  feast  was  pre* 
paring  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  master'9 
son.  Hungry  people  could  not  have  arrived  at  a 
better  time.  The  bride  was  sitting  between  the 
knees  of  her  mother ;  singing  men  were  singing  ; 
young  won^en  were  dancing  y  and  aged  perso^i 
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were  looking  on ;  all  were  dressed  in  their  best 
apparel,  which  was  white.  Our  supper,  which 
consisted  of  a  bowl  of  kouskous,  and  a  piece  of 
meat  so  tough  that  we  could  not  eat  it,  was  sent 
us  to  a  distant  hut. 

At  Konomba,  the  next  village,  I  laid  in  a  sup- 
ply of  millet  flour»  mixed  with  honey,  and  pounded 
ground  nuts,  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  deserts 
which  separate  Bondou  from  Foota  Jallon.  This 
detained  us  so  long,  that  it  was  midnight  before 
we  could  reach  the  village  of  Diansocone.  Here 
we  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  because 
all  the  inhabitants  were  hunting  in  the  woods. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Mararoasita,  a  name 
which  signifies,  in  the  Serawoolli  language,  an 
elephant  fastened  with  a  cord  of  baobab :  and  th« 
following  evening,  having  joined  a  kafilah,  we  en- 
tered the  forest  which  forms  the  confines  of  Bon^ 
dou. 

The  western  part  of  Bondou  contains  iron 
mines;  the  eastern,  mines  of  gold.  The  districts 
watered  by  the  Falem^  are  uncommonly  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  cultivate  great  quan-. 
tities  of  tobacco ;  when  they  take  it  as  snuff,  they 
make  use  of  a  small  iron  spoon.  The  sovereignty 
of  Bondou  remains  in  one  family,  but  the  indivi- 
dual is  chosen,  and  the  choice  generally  falls  upon 
a  brother  of  the  late  king.  When  the  king  goes 
to  war,  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  are  obliged 
to  furnish  him  with  the  gold  they  have  amassed, 
and  they  are  paid  the  value  in  slaves  and  cattle^ 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  In  fighting  the  war- 
riors  challenge  each  other  singly. 

The  people  of  Bondou  are  not  so  handsome  as 
those  of  Foota  Toro.     A  double-barrelled  gun  and 
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two  horns  of  powder  is  here  the  price  of  a  slave, 
of  ive  oxen,  or  of  a  hundred  doths. 

The  kafilah  which  I  joined  at  Maramasita  was 
composed  of  fifty  Poolas  of  Foota  Jallon,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  dressed  in  cottcm  doth 
which  hung  in  tatters.  They  carried  their  mer- 
chandise on  their  heads,  in  baskets  of  an  d>long 
form.  Tliis  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton  and  cotton 
cloth,  which  they  had  purchased  in  Bondou,  in 
exchange  for  cattle,  goats,  lemons,  and  gclUL 
Three  merchants  from  Foota  Toro  had  asses  laden 
with  cotton  cloth,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
ders, and  leathern  bags  filled  with  salt  Each 
traveller  had  his  own  earthen  saucepan,  and  a 
leathern  bag  with  his  provisions,  which  were  ei- 
ther dried  kouskous  or  ground  nuts.  In  the 
night  we  heard  a  troop  of  dephants  pass  near  us, 
and  at  midnight  we  lay  down  near  some  Mandingo 
huts. 

The  next  day  we  halted  near  a  spring  of  dear 
water,  and  my  fellow-travellers  dispersed;  some 
in  search  of  honey,  which  they  presented  to  me, 
.  and  others  to  cut  rushes,  to  make  baskets.  On 
resuming  our  journey,  we  found  the  path  f^U  of 
large  holes,  made  by  the  feet  of  the  elephants.  I 
measured  one  of  these,  and  found  it  three  feet  in 
circuiiiference. 

At  sun-set,  the  whole  company  prostrated  them- 
selves  to  pray.  In  my  heart  I  adored  the  Being 
they  worshipped,  yet  I  was  the  only  man  left 
standing.  I  felt  ashamed;  but  Co  have  joined 
them  would  have  been  to  have  declared  myself  a 
Muselman.  When  they  rose,  one  of  them  asked 
me  if  I  never  prayed.  I  answered  that  I  prayed 
when  I  was  ^lone.    At  night  we  slept  in  the 


taie$U  and  mj  companions  made  me  a  )ied  of 
leaves. 

.  The  next  day  we  perceived,  to  the  aouth*eaat| 
the  mountains  of  Baden»  whose  summit  seemed  to 
touch  the  clouds  ^  and  the  following  day  we  suf- 
fered greatly  from  having  to  climb  steep  and  slip* 
pery  rocks*  But  how  did  my  troubles  vanish,  when 
I  saw  before  me  the  Gambia !  It  ran  from  north- 
east to  south-west ;  its  banks  were  high,  but  not 
steep ;  its  waters  were  clear,  and,  as  they  rolled 
over  the  rocks,  they  produced  a  sound  which  re- 
sembled the  murmuring  of  the  ocean.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  was  oMisiderable,  but  it  was  not  more 
than  knee-deep;  the  bottom  was  full  of  sharp 
stones*  We  were  three  hours  in  transporting  our 
aaimals^  and  baggage  over,  when^  on  the  27th  of 
March,  I  again  set  my  foot  in  Foota  Jallon.  We 
immediately  began  to  ascend  high  mountains  of 
granite  and  ferruginous  stone.  From  the  top  of 
these,  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  appeared 
one  scene  of  desolation.  On  descending,  the  first 
apoit  inhabited  by  man  was  the  village  of  Cacany6, 
where  we  passed  the  night  and  the  following  day. 
From  Cacany6,  we  travelled  up  a  narrow  defile, 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  saw  some 
small  villages  on  their  summits.  Rivulets  of  dear, 
*cold  water  ran  in  the  ravines  between  them.  At 
noon  we  ascended  a  mountain,  and  passed  through 
the  village  of  Landien6,  where  a  crowd  of  people 
was  assembled  round  a  Mandingo  musician.  His 
instrument  was  a  sort  of  violin,  with  strings  of 
horse-hair,  and  its  tones  were  as  melodious  as  those 
(^^  flute.  We  wound  round  the  mountains  till 
we  tecended  to  Niebel,  an  acclivity  so  rugged  that 
I  dismounted  and  led  my  horse.    This  village, 
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thoi^h  80  devatedy  was  surrounded  by  moontaiM 
still  higher,  and  it  was  so  poor  that  I  could  get  no 
provisions. 

^  The  next  morning  my  fellow-travellers  dispersed 
different  ways,  and  Ali,  an  Iman,  and  the  Chief 
of  Niebel,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Kingof 
Foota  Jallon,  seemed  disposed  to  detain  me.  I 
desired  to  proceed  to  Laby.  He  replied,  **  You 
are  now  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Foota,  and 
you  cannot  proceed  without  his  permission  and 
mine."  The  princess,  his  wife,  came  to  visit  me. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  blue  Guinea  cloth,  her  hair 
was  adorned  with  strings  of  amber,  and  she  waa 
chewing  tobacco.  She  entered  my  hut  with  an 
imperious  air,  a  sheep  running  by  her  side.  She 
first  gave  this  animal  the  water  I  had  fetched  my- 
self, and  the  rice  I  had  intended  for  my  dinner ; 
then  demanded  my  pocket  handkerchief  and  one 
of  my  blankets;  and  having  received  them,  she 
said  to  Boukari,  '^  In  Foota  Jallon,  wives  have 
the  direction  of  affairs ;  husbands  make  peace  or 
war  by  their  advice.  Tell  your  white  man  that  I 
can  send  him  to  Teembo  in  safety."  I  presented 
the  haughty  princess  with  three  pieces  of  qoral, 
and  she  threw  them  on  the  ground  with  contempt, 
saying  that  she  did  not  come  to  receive  such 
trifles.  I  added  three  pieces  of  amber.  **  These 
are  of  little  value,"  said  she;  "  give  me  coraL" 
Having  given  her  two  more  pieces  of  coral,  she 
said,  "  Give  me  this  blanket."  *'  But,"  said  I, 
«*  I  shall  want  it  to  cover  me  at  night"  "  Then,'* 
rejoined  the  princess,  '^  you  will  not  go  to  Teem- 
bo.'* Alarmed  at  this  threat^  yet  not  choosing  to 
parti  with  my  blanket,  I  gave  it  to  Boukari,  and 
presented  his  to,  the  lady.    She  threw  it  at  my 
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kttsd  with  scorn,  i^nd  ^aid  to  Boukaii^  ^  I  wiH're^ 
tiura  in  the  evening  to  know  whether  the  white 
man  has  considered  how  to  treat  a  person  of  my 
TBXkk.*'  The  insolence  of  these  African  princesses 
to  their  husbands,  has  been  several  times  remark- 
ed ;  but  this  was  the  iirst  time  I  had  seen  it  prac- 
tised towards  myself.  At  four  o'clock,  I  was  sent 
for  by  All,  who  said  he  knew  that  white  men  were 
very  rich,  and  the  first  present  he  expected  was 
thirty  pieces  of  coral.  I  replied  that,  if  I  gave  him 
thirty  pieces  I  should  have  none  left  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  and  I  laid  ten  before  him.  He 
angrily  demanded  money,  powder,  and  cloths. 
**  Money  and  cloths  I  have  none,''  answered  I| 
**  and  powder  I  have  very  little."  "  Then  give 
me  twenty  beads  of  amber,  and  ten  beads  of  coral 
for  myself,  eleven  beads  of  amber  for  the  chief, 
and  some  glass  beads  for  my  attendants."  Resist- 
ance to  these  demands  would  have  been  fruitless ; 
I  therefore  produced  the  treasure  required.  The 
people,  on  seeing  it,  burst  into  loud  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  Ali  said,  ^'  Now  you  may  depart, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  guide."  He  asked,  how- 
ever, to  see  my  cargo ;  but,  on  my  enumerating 
the  articles,  he  was  satisfied,  and  said,  '*  I  will 
write  your  passport  j  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 
I  was  spared  the  promised  visit  from  his, princess, 
and  thus  saved  my  blanket. 

I  engaged  an  old  Poola,  named  Booboo,  who 
had  been  the  conductor  of  our  kafilah,  to  accom-* 
pany  me,  and  on  the  following  day  we  directed 
our  course  towards  the  south.  We  passed  the 
ruins  of  a  fort,  built  with  stone,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Pagan  black  men,  as  a  defence 
agaitist  Muhamedan.    Vain  defence!  for  the  con- 
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ftnictors.  were  all  massacred.  Towards  noon  wt 
arrimed  at  Langabana,  a  vill^  of  Serawoollica^ 
who  are  principally  employed  in  smelting  iron» 
The  bouse  of  the  chief  was  large»  and  made  of 
bamboos,  which  were  painted  within  in  black  and 
yellow  stripes.  After  a  most  painful  march  over 
the  mountains,  we  reached  LandcHnary,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  with  an  ascent 
so  steep  that  the  path  to  it  had  been  made  in 
traverses. 

^The  next  day,  we  continued  our  progress  to  the 
south,  incessantly  climbing  abrupt  rocks,  which 
seemed  to  rise  higher,  the  farther  we  advanced* 
The  day  following,  having  halted  at  a  villagev  si- 
tuated on  a  mountain,  and  built  entirdy  of  bam- 
boos, we  descended  into  a  large  and  well  watered 
plain,  and  passed  the  night  at  Kota  Tanga. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  the  southward, 
on  a  path  that  had  been  formed  by  rains  on  the 
side  of  a  rock ;  and,  as  we  ascended,  it  became 
very  difficult.  My  horse  fell,  and  BooboQ,  who 
was  leading  him,  fell  with  him :  the  trees  which 
bordered  the  path,  prevented  their  falling  into  the^ 
abyss  below,  but  both  received  some  injury.  At 
two  o'clock  we  reached  the  summit,  which  pre<^ 
sented  a  most  magnificent  view.  The  chain  of  the 
Tanga  mpuntains,  which  we  bad  now  ascended, 
forms,  with  other  mountains,  a  barrier  to  Foota 
Jallon  on  the  northward ;  as  it  cannot  be  passed 
without  experienced  guides.  From  this  summit, 
we  descended  into  a  delightful  valley,  and  theU: ' 
passed  over  mountains,  intersected  by  stremns  of 
water,  till  we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Mali, 
where  we  remained  the  following  day. 

We  passed  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  ip 
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c)fmbiiig  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  se- 
veral fine  springs  that  flowed  into  the  Gkimbia : 
on  the  west  was  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains.  We 
arrived  at  Foby,  and  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place. 

On  the  second  day  from  Foby,  we  found  the 
roads  very  troublesome ;  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains  removing  neither  stones  nor  fallen  trees 
that  may  obstruct  the  path.  We  forded  the  river 
Pora  Coora,  which  joins  the  Gambia,  and  then 
crossed  a  mountain  which  was  entirely  bare.  fVom 
this  elevated  spot,  we  discerned  Band^ia,  situated 
on  the  ascent  of  another  mountain,  but  we  did  not 
reach  it  till  the  following  day.  At  Band^ia,  a 
great  number  of  women  came  to  visit  me ;  biit, 
habituated  to  the  notion  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
sex,  and  perhaps  of  their  colour  also,  they  knelt 
down  at  the  door,  and  remained  there  till  I  de- 
sired them  to  enter.  One  of  them  presented  me 
with  a  dozen  oranges,  which  I  received  with  great 
satisfaction,  as  the  earnest  of  my  approach  to  a 
better  country.  Here  I  had  a  new  guide,*^  named 
Ali,  given  me  by  the  Chief  of  Band^ia. 

Before  we  set  out,  the  next  morning,  Ali  de- 
manded  the  promised  recompence.  I  gave  him 
three  pieces  of  amber,  and  assured  him  that  I 
would  reward  him  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  if 
h6  behaved  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  he,  on  his 
part,  swore  that  he  would  conduct  me  according 
to  my  desire.  I  did  not  yet  disclose  my  desire  to 
visit  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  lest  I  should  meet 
with  some  interruption  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives. 

As  we  were  passing  through  a  wood,  Ali  point- 
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ad  out  to  me  a  tree  called  b(ni^  from  which  a  «iit 
18  extracted  by  boiling  the  leaves.  On  quitting 
the  wood,  we  passed  through  some  fields  of  rice» 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Songi,  to  whic^  they 
belonged.  We  found  only  women  in  the  village* 
the  men  being  gone  to  Kacnndy,  on  the  Rio  Nu- 
nez, with  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  sale. 

We  were  now  in   Foota  Jallon,  pro|ierly  so 
called;  the  mountainous  districts  of  Niebel  qr 
Niokola,  and  Band^ia,  acknowledging  the  King  of 
Foota  for  their  sovereign,  but  not  being  so  imme* 
dmtely  under  his  command*    The  inhabitants  of 
tlie  mountains  are  Pagans,  whom  the  intol^ant 
aeal  of  the  followers  of  Muhamed  has  driven  to  Uis^e 
refuge  there*    They  are  Po<das  and  Jallonkas,  and 
a  mixed  race  proceeding  from  both ;  and,  like  other 
mixed  races,  they  retain  the  bad  qualities  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.    The  King  of  Foota  keeps 
tiiem  in  subjection,  while,  in  their  hearts,  they 
corse  him.    The  mountains  of  Niokolo  and  Ban* 
d^ia  present  volcanic  appearances }  the  mountain 
to  the  north  of  Band^ia  is  covered  with  ashes;  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent  and    violent.      These 
mountains  must  contain  gold,  for  this  metal  is 
found  in  several  rivers  which  proceed  from  them* 
The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  commensurate 
with  the  sterility  of  their  country. 

The  next  day  we  entered  a  territory  less  moun* 
tainous  and  rocky,  though  high  mountains  were 
still  on  the  west:  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  town  of  Laby  to  the  south- 
east. At  two  o'clock  we  came  to  Tooloo,  a 
chearful  pleasant  village,  where  every  man  inclosed 
his  house  and  his  field  with  a^fence  of  the  euphor- 
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bis,  and  the  indosures  were  separated  froui  each 
ojbher  by  a  ^ace  which  might  be  called  a  street. 
The  houses  wtre  six  feet  high»  regularly  built»  and 
had  two  opposite  doors,  to  admit  a  current  of  air^ 
The  floors  were  of  hardened  clay,  variegated  with 
omamentsi  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
and  were  kept  nicely  clean. 

I  now  revealed  to  Ali  my  purpose  of  visiting 
the  sources  of  the  Oambia  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
^'  Ah !"  exclaimed  he,  ^  the  inhabitants  will  not 
su&r  it !  they  believe  that  if  white  men  explore 
their  rivers^  it  is  to  take  possession  of  their  coinu 
try/'  I  gave  him  three  pieces  of  amber  and  hid 
terror  vanished. 

After  our  repast,  we  left  Tooloo,  and  I  dreaded 
every  traveller  we  met,  lest  he  should  penetrate 
into  my  design,  and  prevent  its  execution.  AM 
led  us  to  the  west,  and  then,  &st  looking  round, 
to  see  whether  we  were  observed,  to  the  nordi* 
west.  We  slept  at  Rumda Tooloo;  rumda  sig- 
nifying an  establishment  of  all  the  slaves  belong- 
ktg  to  a  particular  village. 

The  next  day,  the  12th  of  April,  we  pursued  a 
western  course,  along  bye  paths  iu  the  mountaiae 
called  Badet ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  <Hie  of  the  heists,  we  saw,  below  us,  two 
thickets;  one  concealing  from  our  view  the  soufcea 
c£  the  Gamlna,  the  other  those  of  the  Grande^ 
The  former  of  these  rivers  is  called  in  the  Fodta 
hmguage  Dinumt  the  latter  Comba.  Ali  and  1 
proceeded  towards  them  as  if  we  were  buntndgi 
wiiile  Boukari  was  sent  to  the  neighbouring  viU 
lage,  which  is  called  the  Sources.  We  rapidly 
descended  the  mountain,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  entered  a  valley  with  small  viUagei^  on  tb# 
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right  and  left :  the  ground  was  covered  with  tall 
dry  grass,  and  not  a  stone  was  to  be  seen.  The 
two  thickets  which  shaded  the  sources  rose  in 
tlie  midst  of  this  plain.  With  an  emotion  I  can« 
not  ^express,  I  approached  that  which  covered  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  I  penetrated  into  the 
wood,  and  I  saw  the  river  gushing  from  the  earth, 
and  running  north-north-east.  At  first;  its  waters 
were  turbid ;  but,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  they  were  clear  enough  to  be 
drank.  Ali  informed  me  that  in  the  rainy  season/ 
two  ravines,  which  I  saw,  conducted  two  torrents 
to  increase  the  stream.  At  some  leagues  from  the 
fountain  head,  the  Rio  Grande  takes  a  westerly 
direction. 

Proceeding  south-south-east,  through  the  same 
meadow,  Ali  stamped  on  the  earth,  which  resound* 
ed  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  "  Underneath," 
said  he,  "  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  this  noise  is  occasioned  by  their  being  now 
empty." 

After  having  walked  about  ISOO  paces,  we 
reached  the  wood  which  concealed  the  source  of 
the  Gambia ;  I  forced  my  way  through  the  thorny 
bushes,  and  obtained  a  view  of  it.  This  spring, 
like  the  other,  was  not  now  abundant.  It  issued 
from  a  kind  of  arch,  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 
and  at  600  paces  beyond  the  wood,  it  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  broad.  The  whole  valley 
forms  a  kind  of  funnel ;  its  only  outlets  being  the 
two  defiles  by  which  the  rivers  run  off.  The  hand 
of  man  has  never  raised  an  axe  in  the  woods  that 
overshadow  the  two  springs^  They  are  supposed 
t0  be  inhabited  by  spirits,  and  had  I  been  se^i  to 
enter  them,  my  l^e  had  been  the  ibrfeit»    Hap- 
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pily  I  was  seen  only  by  a  few  oxen  that  were 
grazing  around. 

A  river  three  feet  wide,  abstractedly  considered, 
is  a  thing  of  no  moment ;  but  when  one  has  seen 
the  same  river  six  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  into 
the  ocean,  and  three  miles  wide  to  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  above  it,  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  see  the  giant  in  his  cradle.  For 
this,  I  had  performed  a  toilsome  journey  of  660 
miles,  and  I  found  myself  amply  rewarded. 

$*earful  of  creating  suspicion,  we  rejoined  Bou* 
kari,  and  marching  to  the  south,  we  soon  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  which  were  here 
adorned  with  trees  of  great  beauty,  and  the  ad-  , 
joining  fields  were  covered  with  crops  of  rice  and 
tobacco.  The  windings  of  the  river  obliged  us 
to  cross  it  several  times,  and  I  remarked  its  pro- 
gressive increase  :  at  the  spot  where  we  last  cross* 
ed  it,  it  was  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  its  current 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  On  quitting  the  river^ 
we  ascended  mountains  covered  with  odoriferous 
white  flowers,  and  we  passed  the  night  in  a  hut  upon 
one  of  them. 

The  next  day,  we  halted  at  Cambaia.  The, 
streets  were  shaded  by  orange  trees,  and  such 
plenty  prevailed,  that  I  purchased  thirty  pounds 
of  rice,  and  thirty  orangesf  for  a  bead  of  amber. 
On  leaving  Cambaia,  we  travelled  to  the  south- 
east, and  we  passed  the  night  at  a  rumda,  or  vil- 
lage of  slaves ;  in  these,  though  the  slaves  labour 
for  their  masters,  they  are  allowed  to  live  under 
the  superintendance  of  one  of  their  own  number* 
Tiie  next  night  we  slept  at  Dongwa.  The  country, 
for  the  two  last  days  journey,  was  well  cultivated; 
flAnves  were  digging,  and  sowing  grain,  and  chil* 
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dran  were  coUectiDg  the  dung  of  cattle  for  fuel, 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  inhabitants  do 
not  go  abroad  to  cut  wood. 

Six  miles  beyond  Dongwa.  we  passed  through 
Sefoora,  a  large  village  with  a  mosque.  The 
orange  trees  here  were  to  laden  with  fruit  that  we 
could  scarcely  see  the  leaves ;  and,  from  this  viU 
lage  to  Teembo»  the -country  was  covered  with 
orange,  banana,  and  papaw  trees.  Foota  Jallon 
is  indebted  for  these  fruits  to  the  Portuguese.  Tlie 
j|iiie»  an  African  tree  which  I  saw  here,  produces 
an  exquisite  fruit,  hanging  in  a  bunch,  like  grapes. 
After  having  crossed  the  river  Boi^  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree*  we  entered  the  village  of  that  name» 
where  I  was  visited  by  the  chief,  accompanied  by 
his  three  wives.  The  ladies,  on  seeing  me,  co- 
vered themselves  with  their  veils;  but  the  hus- 
band desired  them  to  shew  their  faces,  and  to  sa^ 
lute  me.  They  brought  me  two  dozen  oranges, 
and  made  me  an  excellent  bed  of  mats  in  one  of 
the  huts. 

At  sun-rise,  on  the  17th  of  April,  leaving  the 
village  of  Courbari,  where  we  had  lodged,  I  set 
out  with  the  intrepid  Ali  to  hunt,  as  it  was  said, 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  to  hunt  the  source  of  the  Fa- 
lem^..  After  having  proceeded  an  hour  to  the  north* 
north-rwest,  we  found  it;  but  the  water  was  now 
so  low  that,  without  the  information  of  my  guide» 
I  could  not  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  source  of 
such  a  river :  it  is  called  Then^  by  the  Foolahs, 
and  is  situated  in  a  bason  surrounded  by  moun* 
tains.  In  our  return  to  Courbari,  we  crossed  the 
Falem^  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  inhabitants^ 
who  saw  me  return  without  game,  rallied  me  on 
my  want  of  skill ;  but  I,  who  knew  I  had  been 
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more  successful  than  they  imagined,  bore  their 
jokes  patiently. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  Falem^  at  about 
three  miles  from  its  source;  its  bed  was  composed 
of  sand  and  flints,  and  the  stream  was  nearly  eighty 
paceis  ia  width.  After  a  wearisome  march,  we  lu*- 
rived  at  Niogo.  The  streets  were  close  alleys ; 
each  home  stood  in  a  court  inclosed  with  a  fence 
of  euphorbia^  and  the  entrance  to  the  court  was 
through  a  tolerably  large  hut  of  a  square  form. 
The  doors  were  as  high  as  those  in  Europe,  and 
some  of  them  were  ornamented  with  a  kind  qf 
sculpture. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  march  to  the 
south,  through  a  level  country,  in  which  the  bua- 
bandman  had  only  to  commit  the  seed  to  the 
ground,  to  procure  abundant  crops;  and  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  the  SOth  of  April,  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain,  we  saw  Teembo.  We  entered  it  by  an 
avenue  of  bananas,  and  were  lodged  at  the  house 
of  a  weaver,  a  slave  of  the  king's. 

I  had  been  twelve  weeks  on  my  journey  within 
(me  day,  and  had  travelled  863  miles :  in  Cayor 
47,  Jalofs  lOS,  Foota  Toro  263,  Bondou  141, 
Foota  Jallon  SIO. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RETURN   TO   THE   ISLAND   OF  BT.  LOUIS. 

t 

1  HAD  been  at  Teembo  before,  and,  as  mj 
reader  may  recollect,  had  been  well  received  bj 
the  King  of  Foota  Jallon ;  but  I  had  now  only  three 
objects  in  view ;  to  see,  if  possible,  the  source  of 
the  Niger,  that  of  the  Senegal,  and  to  regain  the 
coast  by  the  nearest  way;  I  therefore  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  the  kiqg,  together  with  my  for- 
mer friends,  were  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition. 
.  I  remained  at  Teembo  only  two  days ;  but  in  that 
time  I  added  something  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
people,  and  the  nations  that  surround  them. 

The  Foolahs,  who  came  originally  from  the 
north  of  Africa,  seized  Jallon,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Foota :  they  intermarried  with  the  JaU 
knkas,  the  people  they  had  conquered,  fiokari, 
a  JalloBka  chief  was,  at  present,  a  very  formidable 
memy. 

To  the  north-east  of  Foota  are, 

Dentilia,  a  country  watered  by  the  Falem6,  and 
finhabit^d'   by    Mandingoes,   who    are    Pagans.. 
Through  this  country  I  travelled  on  my  returai 
from  Bambarra ; 

,    Jallon,   Saqgala,    and    Kooronia,  mountainous 
cojjntr;e?,  inhabited  by  Jallonfca^.      ,     ,.  * 

,^,j     ,        ,     ..    .  To  the  ea$t  are,  ^,    .,.. 

^^^gilia,  eight  days  jourpey  from  Teembo,  a.fl#tt 
jRf^ujitjry,  inhabited  by  Jallonkas  j  ^ 

Kankan,  fifteen  days  journey  from,, X^€ip[|j^0jMa 
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flat  country,  inhabited  by  Muhamedan  Mandin- 
goes.  On  the  frontiers  is  the  village  of  Boorr^, 
which  possesses  more  gold  than  Bondou  and  Bam- 
bouk,  together.  The  inhabitants  dig  deep  to  find 
the  gold,  and  make  long  subterranean  galleries. 
A  great  number  of  Serawoollies  are  met  within 
Kankan.  The  country  is  rich  in  its  own  produc- 
tions,  and  also  by  trading  i/rttl^  Sego  and  Timbuc- 
too,  which  derive  their  wealth  froni  Kankan  ; 

Tangarari,  ten  days  journey  from  Teembo,  a 
flat  country,  inhabited  by  Pagan  Foolahs. 
To  the  South-east  are, 

Firia,  ten  days  journey  from  Teembo,  a  moun- 
tainous country,  inhabited  by  Jallonkas;  in  the 
woods  which  separate  Firia  from  Foota  is  the 
source  of  the  Caba;  supposed  to  be  the  river  of 
Sierra  Leone  j 

Soliman,  ten  days  journey  from  Teembo,  inha- 
bited  by  Jallonkas ; 

Kooranko,  eight  days  journey  from  Teembo,  a 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  Tomakas,  and 
Koorankoes.  The  source  of  the  De-alliba,  or  Ni- 
ger, is  in  the  woods  which  separate  Soliman  and 
Kooranko ;  it  is  eleven  days  journey  south-east  of 
the  source  of  the  Senegal. 

To  the  south  is 

Leeban,  eight  days  journey  from  Teembo,  a 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  the  Leeban- 
kies.  The  king  has  a  very  narrow  door  in  the 
.  fort  which  he  occupies,  with  a  large  stone  behind 
it ;  and  if  any  of  his  subjects  touch  the  sides  of 
the  door-way,  or  tread  upon  the  stone,  they  be- 
come his  slaves.  When  a  merchant  visits  the 
king,  these  slaves  are  given  in  exchange  for  his 
merchandise. 
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A  month's  journey  to  the  east  of  Foota^Jalloa^ 

lies  Maniana ;  Its  capital  is  Xokoro.  The  road 
lies  through  Kankan ;  but  the  Foolahs  rarely  ven- 
ture into  Pagan  countries,  except  for  the  pui'pose 
ttf  making  war,  for  their  long  hair  betrays  them  i 
and  the  Pagans  have  some  reason  to  resent  the 
rdigious  zeal  of  the  followers  of  Mubamed.  The 
Foolahs  trade  chiefly  with  Kankan,  Sego,  and 
Timbuctoo.  Kankan  and  Wasselon  are  believed 
to  be  the  richest  countries  of  the  interior,  in  slaves 
and  gold. 

'  Teembo  at  this  time  contained  only  old  men, 
children,  and  a  few  women  ;  it  was  said  to  con«> 
tain,  in  time  of  peace,  9|000  inhabitants.  It  was 
also  said  to  contain  1,000  horses ;  I  now  saw  only 
two,  and  those  very  poor  ones.  These  people  make 
elegant  porringers  of  wood,  and  shining  vases  of 
black  earth ;  they  are  unrivalled  in  the  making  of 
bows,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  them.  A  warrior 
shot  flfly  arrows,  which  he  had  in  his  quiver,  and 
forty-seven  of  them  hit  the  mark.  Their  arrows 
ar^  poisoned. 

.  A  common  marabut  was  regent  of  the  kingdom* 
I  presented  him  with  my  musket,  and  he  enter- 
tained me  handsomely;  sugar  was  served  on  a 
china  saucer,  rice  rolls  on  a  plate ;  and  a  large 
mat  of  Leban,.  which  might  rival  the  most  beauti- 
ful stuffs  in  the  richness  of  the  design,  was  spread 
for  my  bed.  •  But  what  pleased  me  beyond  all 
waa>  that  I  had  leave  to  depart. 

On  the  23d  of  April  we  set  out  on  our  returo^ 
and,  on  the  SIfth,  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Se- 
negal. The  river  was  broad,  though  we  were  near 
itf  source ;  we  passed  it  on  a  ridge  of  rocka  whieb 
crossed  its  bed.    The  obligation  pf  keeping  Ua 
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promise  to  conduct  me  to  the  source  of  the  Sene* 
^,  so  terrified  Al]\  that  he  could  not  eat,  and 
he  dreaded  every  moment  the  arrival  of  a  mes* 
senger  from  Teembo^  to  apprehend  us.  His  ter^ 
ror  could  not  change  my  purpose,  and  on  the  £6th 
we  set  out. 

We  first  proceeded  north ;  then,  crossing  a  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Senegal,  we  forded  the 
river,  which  was  shallow.  We  next  began  to 
climb  a  mountain,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the. summit,  Ali  pointed  out,  on  our  left,  a  thicket 
of  tufted  trees,  which  concealed  the  sources.  We 
went  up  the  stream,  and  saw  two  basons,  one 
above  the  other,  from  which  the  water  gushed 
forth;  higher  still  was  a  third,  which  now  was 
only  humid,  as  well  as  the  channel  which  led  from 
it  to  the  bason  below ;  but  the  natives  consider  the 
uppermost  spring  as  the  principal  of  the  three 
sources.  In  the  rainy  season,  two  lakes,  at  equal 
distances  above  the  uppo:  source,  supply  it  virith 
water,  by  means  of  two  deep  channels. 

The  Senegal  is  the  Black  River  of  both  Foolahs 
and  Mandingoes :  with  the  former  it  is  Ba  Leo, 
with  the  latter  Ba  F%ng ;  Leo  signifying  black  in 
the  Foola  language,  and  Flng  in  the  Handing ;  ha 
is  river  in  both.  The  Senegal  runs  at  first  fr6m 
noiih  to  south;  it  passes  to  the  eastward  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  southward  of  Teembo,  and 
afterwards  takes  a  north-western  direction. 

I  re*joined  Ali,  who  kept  watch ;  we  finished  the 
aaient  of  the  mountain;  and  arrived  at  Pory 
Daka^  where  I  was  lodged  in  a  blacksmith's  shop* 

On  the  second  day,  we  passed  the  Falem^  on  a 
narrow  ridge  of  rocks ;  the  river  was  here  very 
w!Mte,"itlidi;be  Water  reached  up  to  our  waists^    In 
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the  evening  we  arrived  at  Riimda  Paravi,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  at  the  ass,  that  we 
could  not  obtain  a  lodging.  Two  days  after  this 
my  two  guides,  Boukari  and  Ali,  quarreled,  and 
All  left  me  ui  consequence.  This  day  we  crossed 
the  Grambia.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  we  reached  Band^ia,  where  I  found  that 
Ali  had  arrived  before  me,  and  had  revealed  my 
visits  to  the  sources  of  the  four  rivers.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  explored  the  fifth,  the  long  sought 
for  Niger;  but  here  my  hope  vanished,  for  a  tremen- 
dous clap  of  thunder  announced  the  approach  of 
the  rains.  We  saw  the  storm  in  the  east,  advanc- 
ing, and  enveloping  the  mountains,  and  we  had 
scarcely  taken  refuge  in  our  hut,  when  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  hail,  and 
the  ground  was  quickly  inundated. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  clear  of  Ban- 
d6ia,  and  was  obliged  to  present  my  horse  to  the 
chief.  I  thus  parted,  and  most  unwillingly,  with 
one  of  the  three  faithfiil  companions  of  my  jour- 
ney ;  Boukari  and  the  ass  remainecl.  Ali  was  still 
disposed  to  serve  me,  but  the  poor  young  man  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  despair  by  the  perfidy  of  a 
woman  he  loved.  She  had  got  possession  of  all 
the  amber  he  had  gained  in  my  service,  and  de- 
serted him ;  and  he  passed  whole  days  in  the 
woods,  without  eating  or  drinking.  For  the  pro- 
mise of  fifteen  beads  of  amber,  Saadoo,  the  bro- 
ther of  Ali,  undertook  to  be  my  guide,  and '  at 
length,  to  my  extreme  joy,  I  left  Band^ia  behind 
me. 

'  From  Bandiia,  I  pursued  a  western  course,  in- 
Stfead  of  the  tiorthern  one  by  which  I  had  first 
reached  it,  intending  to  make  for  the  Portuguese 
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settlesnents  on  the  Geba.  In  this  part  of  Foot« 
Jallon  the  villages  are  situated  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  houses  appear  at  a  distance 
like  80  many  bird's  nests,  on- the  rocks.  Cambraia 
andBentala,  which  are  situated  in  a  more  level 
country,  are  two  towns  belonging  to  the  Serawool- 
lies,  and  are  marts  .for  European  merchandise 
which  these  people  purchase  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  exchange  to  the  eastward  for  gold  and  slaves. 
The  river  of  Bentala,  which  we  forded,  and  which, 
reached  up  to  our  chins,  comes  from  the  north, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Comba,  or  Rio 
Grande ;  the  Tomine,  or  Dunzo,  which  comes 
from  the  south,  does  the  same ;  and  after  having 
received  these  two  rivers,  the  Comba  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Kaboo. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  our  journey  from  Band^ia, 
the, heat  overcame  me,  and  I  halted  in  a  rice  field, 
where  a  poor  slave  brought  me  his  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  boiled  yams.  Several  rivers  crossed 
our  path,  and  in  one  of  them  we  perceived  an 
enormous  alligator  ^  we  retired  to  let  him  pass.  A 
storm  overtook  us  on  our  way,  and  it  was  night 
when  we  arrived  at  a  village  of  slaves,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  extend^ 
from  south  to  north,  as  far  as  the  Gambia,  and 
divides  Foota  Jallon  from  the  small  territory  qf 
Tenda*  The  next  day,  we  scaled  the  mountain^ 
and,  before  sun-set,  we  reached  Tambamasiri,  the 
first  village  of  Tenda. 

The  following  day  we  descetnded  intp  the  plain^i 
and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  opposite  frontier 
of  this  little  territory,  which  forms  the  i^ff  t  ,^ixf  ce 
m  descending  from  the  elevated  plain. of. Fqc^^ 
J^Uon,-    to  the  countries    watered,  by, ^tjii^  Ri^ 
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Grande.  Here  Saadoo  quitted  me ;  having  firat 
engaged  the  chief  of  the  village,  where  we  had 
lodged,  to  provide  me  with  two  guides. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  from  Banddia,  we  ar* 
rived  at  the  banlcs  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  crossed  it 
in  a  canoe  appointed  to  ferry  travellers  over.  The 
river  was  very  broad,  and  the  ass  was  fastened  to 
the  canoe,  and  swam  over.  I  paid  only  two  strings 
of  beads  for  my  passage,  being  considered  as  the 
stranger  of  the  King  of  Foota,  whose  authority 
extends  hither ;  but  some  Serawoolli  merchants, 
who  followed  me,  were  obliged  to  give,  in  addition 
to  their  glass  beads,  several  pieces  of  European 
stuffi,  and  some  powder  and  ball. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  to  Disanne,  a  village 
sufiering  from  famine.  I  went,  the  following 
morning,  to  Combader  to  purchase  provisions ;  but 
coral  and  amber  were  of  no  value  to  people  who 
wanted  food,  and  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  Bou- 
kari*s  hat  for  a  little  rice.  His  frock  paid  for  our 
dinner,  and  for  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Kabou. 
The  men  Here  were  putting  their  last  com  into 
the  ground,  and  were  to  subsist  upon  roots  till 
harvest. 

Having  lefl  the  mountainous  country  behind  us, 
we  traversed  sandy  plains*  A  chain  of  mountains 
appeared  to  the  west ;  these  afterwards  run  to  the 
south,  and  join  those  of  Foota  Jallon.  At  the 
village  of  Kankoly  the  inhabitants  were  absent, 
being  employed  in  their  agricultural  labours ;  we 
therefore  proceeded  to  a  Foola  konda,  or  esta- 
btishment  of  Pagan  Foolahs.  The  abundance 
which  reigns  wherever  the  pastoral  people  reside 
made  us  forget  the  hunger  we  had  lately  endured. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  a  rapid  torrent,  and 
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was  north-west;  the  surface  of  the  ground  vas  a 
,  perfect  level*    We  halted  at  a  Foola  konda,  in 
#  ao  rich  a  country  that  the  maize  attains  its  full 
growth  in  two  months  after  it  is  sown.    In  the 
evening  we  entered  Kada,  a  large  Mandingo  town, 
containing  both  Pagans  and  Muhamedans,  who 
live  apart  from  each  other.     Kada,  from  its  wealth, 
and  fertile  soil,  ranks  among  the  first  towns  in 
this  part  of  Africa.     My  host,  who  had  several 
times  been  among  Europeans,  fearing  the  smoke 
of  the  fire  in  his  hut  might  incommode  me,  made 
me  a  Vrax  candle.     We  had  been  twenty-three 
days  in  travelling  from  Band^ia. 
/I  remained  two  days  at  Kada,  and  the  third, 
after  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  canoe,  we  ar- 
rived at  Pinsory,  on  its  western  bank.     I  was  de- 
taoDed  at  Pinsory  four  days,  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure agutde^    At  length  I  obtained  permission  of 
the  chief  to  travel  with  two  of  his  people  who  were 
going  to  Geba,  and  he  charged  them  not  to  leave 
me.    Few  large  rivers  are  met  with  in  the  country 
of  Kabou,  in  which  we  were  now  travelling ;  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  find  the  fords  of  such  as  we  had 
to  cross,  from  the  waters  overflowing  their  banks. 
We  pursued  our  journey  through  roads  which 
the  rains  had  rendered  almost  impassable,  yet  they 
were  covered  with  slave  traders  and  salt  mer- 
chants; the  latter  had  been  purchasing  salt  at 
Geba,  and  were  going  to  the  east;  the  former 
were  conducting  slaves  to  the  coast.    These  un<- 
fortunate  people  were,  as  usual,  fastened  together 
by  the  neck,  and  were  driven  forward  with  Long 
sticks,  like  hogs  to  a  market. 
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At  Kansoraly  the  chief  made  me  a  bed  of 
twisted  reeds  under  his  gallery.  The  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Geba  was  Jiear  this  village,  and  I 
sent  Boukari  to  the  commandant  to  request  some 
necessaries.  My  faithful  guide  returned  the  next 
morning  with  shouts  of  joy,  loaded  with  Port  wine, 
new  bread,  and  sugar.  Boukari  had  conceived 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  Portuguese, 
though  he  thought  their  town  no  better  than  the 
towns  of  black  men.  The  best  thing  he  brought 
me  was  an  invitation  to  repair  to  it. 

On  the  19th  of  July  I  entered  Geba,  having 
been  eighty-seven  days  on  my  return ;  that  is  nine 
from  Teembo  to  Band^ia,  thirty-nine  that  I  was 
detained  at  Band^ia,  and  thirty-nine  from  Band^ia 
to  Gdba.  1  computed  the  whole  distance  at  391 
miles.  A  European  with  a  long  beard,  clad  like 
a  negro,  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  was  an  unusual 
visitor  at  Geba  ;  yet  the  commandant  met  me  at 
his  door,  and  conducted  me  into  his  house.  The 
mansion  seemed  worthy  of  the  guest.  It  was  a 
large  square  dwelling,  built  with  mud,  and  co« 
vered  with  thatch,  and  consisted  only  of  the  ground 
floor.  The  hall  of  audience  was  ill  lighted,  and 
around  it  were  beds  of  straw,  on  which  white  men 
and  black  men,  distinguished  only  by  their  colour, 
seated  themselves  indiscriminately.  The  ceremo- 
nial was  not  very  troublesome ;  for  each  person 
sung,  or  ate,  or  slept,  as  he  was  inclined:  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  every  one  was  obliged 
to  take  off  his  hat  in  passing  the  govemor*s  door. 

After  I  had  recounted  the  particulars  of  my 
journey  to  the  commandant  and  the  persons  as- 
sembled, the  former  conducted  me  to  a  large  biit 
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tiear  his  own»  and  his  wife^  who  was  a  black  wo- 
man, ordered  an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for  roe. 
Here^  after  five  months  of  great  privation,  I  found 
a  good  bed  of  bamboo  leaves,  white  linen,  a  mus- 
quito  curtain,  bread  and  butter,  tea  and  wine ;  in 
a  word,  all  the  conveniences  common  in  Europe. 

The  country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Geba 
is  called  Kabou.  It  is  level  and  fertile ;  the  cli- 
mate is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy.  The  towns 
are  inhabited  by  Mandingoes,  and  theirs  is  the 
only  language  spoken.  The  Foolahs  live  in  the 
Foola  kondas,  which  consist  of  two  rows  of  huts, 
forming  a  long,  wide  street.  Both  Mandingoes 
and  Foolahs  are  pagans. 

The  Portuguese  establishment  of  Geba  is  about 
,  180  miles  north-east  of  Bissao,  the  fortified  settle- 
ment belonging  to  the  same  ns^ion  on  the  coast. 
At  Geba  there  is  no  fort,  and  the  soldiers  are 
black  men.  I  saw  only  three  Europeans,  and  they 
were  as  pale  as  spectres.  The  whole  number  o£ 
persons  amounts  to  7^0 ;  the  mulattoes  are  called 
whites.  Geba  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
marshy  river,  and  on  the  east  by  mountains ;  the 
place  is  most  unhealthy.  Oranges,  lemons,  gua^ 
vas,  yams,  cassada,  and  maize,  are  abundant; 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  are  common. 

I  remained  four  days  at  Geba,  when  I  embarked 
on  the  river,  and  in  four  days  more  1  arrived  at 
Bi$sao.  The  banks  are  low  and  woody,  and  serve 
as  a  retreat  for  a  number  of  hippopotami. 

On  landing  at  Bissao,  my  large  Bambarra  hat, 
^^d  tattered  negro  garments,  drew  around  me  a 
cf owd  .of  black  men,  who  laughed  at  my  appear- 
anqe :  a  Portuguese  serjeant  drew  his  sword,  an4 
restored  order ;  he  then  desired  me  to  follow  him, 
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''M\d  he  kfept  otf  the  muhitiide  that  obstructed  the 
w^y.  When  we  arrived  at  the  fbrt,  the  black  sen- 
tinel said  to  tne  in  Portuguese,  *^  Comrade,  take 
off  your  hat."  I  pulled  it  down  farther,  and  went 
On.  I  wa^  announced  to  the  governor,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  circle  of  officers ; 
and  he  seated  me  by  his  side,  while  the  water, 
which  my  clothes  had  imbibed  by  rain,  dropped 
from  them  on  the  floor.  Having  asked  ray  mo- 
tived for  travelling  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
being  satisfied  with  my  ansxvers,  he  ordered  tea, 
and  fresh  bread  and  butter  to  be  set  before  me : 
he  then  poured  out  the  first  cup  for  me,  and  left 
rae  to  make  my  breakfast. 

After  I  had  done  eating,  an  officer  conducted 
me  to  a  good  stone  house  on  the  sea  shore.  I 
went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly,  but  on  awaking,  I 
was  told  that  I  had  lost  another  of  my  travelling 
companions ;  my  ass,  which  had  braved  all  the 
dangers  and  fatigue  of  the  journey,  had  here 
perished  in  the  Sea,  The  governor  of  Bissao  sent 
me  a  bundle  of  new  clothes,  and  a  tray  with  six 
dishes,  fi^r  my  dinner.  In  the  morning  I  waited 
upon  him,  dressed  in  the  clothes  he  had  sent  me } 
und,  instead  of  being  ordered  by  the  sentinel  to 
take  off  my  hat,  some  of  the  officers  seemed 
jealous  of  the  favour  shewn  me  by  the  governor. 

Frond  Bissao  I  again  sailed  to  the  Inland  of  St* 
Louis,  from  whence  I  had  set  out  on  this  expedi- 
tion. Here  I  fully  recompenced  the  important 
services  rendered  me  by  Boukari,  and  I  obtained 
for  him  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  on  the  island^ 
on  i;^hich  he  was  to  btiild  himself  a  brick  house* 
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CHAPTER  Xt 

tHE  SENEGAL,   fHE  BORDERING  AAABS^ 
THE   ISLE  OF   sf  •   LOUIS,   VOYAGE  tO  GALAMi 

1  HERE  is,  perhaps^  no  river  in  the  world  that 
has  so  many  circumvolutions  as  the  Senegal,  from 
the  fall  of  Felow  to  the  sea,  as  there  are  few  that 
run  through  a  counti*y  so  level.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  this  cataract,  which  is  the  boundary 
of  the  French  navigsltion,  the  distance,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  only  480  miles ;  by  the  windings  of  the 
river  it  is  neariy  840.  The  Senegal^  rolling  over 
lands  which  are  in  general  light  and  sandy,  and 
iVith  little  declination,  is  affected  by  the  slightest 
local  circumstances.  Thus  a  clod  of  iearth  more 
tenacious  than  usual,  or  a  forest  more  imperviotiSj 
change!^  the  course  of  its  waters  iii  such  a  manner, 
that  they  sometimes  seem  upon  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  their  sources ;  and  vessels  pursuing  the 
Same  track  appear  to  be  sailing  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. The  Senegal  continues  its  tortuous  dis- 
position to  the  last ;  for^  instead  of  discharging 
itself,  like  other  rivers,  directly  into  the  ocean,  it 
flows  a  copsiderable  way  by  its  side,  leaving  a 
tongue  of  land  between,  about  200  yards  broad, 
iand  finds  itself  an  oblique  passage.  The  bar  is 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  violence  of  the 
Waves, 

The  French  fortnerly  endeaVoared^  during  the. 
time  of^he  inundation,  to  penetrate  from  the  Se- 
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negal  to  the  Gambia  by  water ;  but  their  bark  wair 
sometimes  stranded  on  banks  of  earth,  and  some- 
times stuck  fast  on  stumps  of  trees ;  the  sailors 
perished  with  fatigue  and  hardships,  or  were 
j;hrown  into  fevers  by  the  heat ;  and  the  enterprize 
miscarried. 

The  Senegal,  from  its  mouth  to  Galam,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Negroes  and  the  Arabs. 
The  first  Negro  kingdom  on  its  banks  is  called  by 
a  writer  of  the  17th  century  the  kingdom  of  Se- 
nega, and  its  sovereign  is  indiscriminately  styled 
the  King  of  Senega,  and  the  Great  Brak.  A 
writer  of  the  18th  century  calls  the  colmtry  Doual; 
and,  at  this  time,  the  Cxreat  Brak  was  become  so 
small,  that  his  servants  did  not  scruple  to  take  a 
glass  of  brandy  from  his  hand,  and  drink  half  of 
it.  What  was  of  much  more  consequence  to  him- 
self, he  did  not  dare  to  seize  his  ^subjects,  openly^ 
and  sell  them.  They  were,  however,  sometimes 
sold  ;  and  the  women,  particularly,  were  so  hand*- 
some  and  intelligent,  that  they  sold  each  for 
twenty  or  thirty  pistoles  more  than  the  women  of 
other  countries. 

The  subjects  of  the  Brak  were  Jalofs,  and  pro- 
bably formed  one  of  fourteen  nations  that  were 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Great  Boor. 
They  subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture ;  ^ach  man 
cultivating  what  quatitity  of  land  he  chose  j  the 
lazy  being  frequently  in  want,  and  the  industrious 
selling  grain  to  the  French  at  St.Louis.  Their  man- 
ner of  raising  the  crop  was  simple.  A  month  before 
the  rains,  they  set  fire  to  the  dry  stubble,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  the  father  of  the 
family,  with  his  wife  and  children,  went  into  the 
field.    The  man  led  the  way,  and»  with  a  kind  of 
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pick-axe,  made  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  the  woman 
followed,  and  dropped  in  the  grain ;  the  children 
came  after,  and,  with  their  feet,  covered  it  witlj 
earth ;  and  this  process  was  repeated  till  the  field 
were  sown. 

When  the  grain  was  ripening,  another  care  de- 
volved upon  the  women  and  children ;  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour  being  attacked  by  monkeys 
and  innumerable  flights  of  birds.  To  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  depredations  of  these  ani- 
mals, stages  were  erected  in  the  fields,  at  proper 
distances,  and  women  and  children  were  stationed 
on  them*  When  a*cloud  of  birds  approached  one 
of  these,  the  people,  set  up  a  horrible  cry,  which 
drove  them  to  a  distance,  where  they  encountered 
another  cry,  which  sent  them  to  a  third,  and  they 
knew  not  where  to  eat  in  safety.  But  "birds  dis- 
dovered,  after  some  time,  that  cries  did  them  no 
injury,  and  they  learned  to  eat,  as  they  passed 
from  one  stage  to  another. 

A  writer  of  the  1 9th  century  calls  both  the 
country  and  the'sovereign  Brak.  It  is  probable  that 
the  one  continues  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  other  has  not  increased  in  power 
or  stature. 

The  succeeding  negro Icingdoms,  as  we  advance 
up  the  Senegal,  are  Foota  Toro,  througfi  which  I 
travelled  to  the  sources,  and  Kajaaga,  from  whence 
I  crossed  the  river  to  Kasson. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Senegal,  beyond  its 
fertile  border,  extends  the  Sahara,  the  vast  do« 
main  of  different  tribes  of  Arabs*  How  they  came 
there  is  not  my  business  to  enquire ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  tp  know  that  the  Arabs  are  a  roving  peor 
pie,  and  that  a  desert  connects  Arabia  and  Africa, 
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Three  of  the  tribes  annually  bring  gum,  for  sale^ 
to  the  French  on  the  Senegal ;  and,  as  I  had  not 
niyself^  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  traffic*  I 
yhall  give  an  account  of  it  from  a  French  writer*, 
who  resided  some  time  at  St.  Louis ;  only  premise 
ing  that  I  have  discovered  some  mistakes  in  his 
former  relations,  with  which  I  have  not  troubled 
my  reader. 

The  three  tribes  are  said  to  be  those  of  Trarchaz, 
Braknaz,  and  Darmanko.  The  former  is  undoubt* 
edly  the  Tarassa ;  the  two  latter  I  must  take  on 
the  Frenchman's  authority,  because  I.  have  no 
pf^her.  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  situation 
of  seven  oases,  which  these  tribes  occcupy  in  the 
desert  in  the  rainy  season,  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  the  Arabs  (whom  he  calls  Moors)  are  so  rbys- 
terious  wfth  regard  to  their  places  of  residence  iq 
the  desert,  that  no  certain  information  can  be  ob* 
tained.  In  the  dry  season  they  encamp  nearer  the 
Senegal. 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  according 
to  my  author,  the  three  tribes  quit  their  respective 
oases,  and  begin  their  march  ;  leaving  behind  them 
only  aged  persons,  some  women  and  children, 
persons  engaged  jn  any  indispensable  occupation, 
and  negro  slaves.  The  king  (I  should  rather  say 
prince,  or  chief)  and  the  rich  men,  ride  on  horses^ 
others  on  oxen,  and  others  go  on  foot.  Some 
chosen  camels,  well  caparisoned,  bear  the  womeq 
belonging  to  the  king  and  princes,  in  a  kind  of 
basket  covered  with  an  awning.  A  troop  of  Arabs, 
armed  with  muskets  and  hassagays,  form  the 
escort. 

After  a  march  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  each 
*  Gdbeny. 
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tribe  arrives  at  itai  respective  forest  of  gum  tree?, 
and  pitches  its  tents  on  the  borders.  Here  J  may 
remark  upon  the  convenience  of  each  tribe  hJ^vJng 
oases  producing  sustenance  for  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  and  other  oases,  at  easy  distances, 
producing  gum-tr^es.  I  may  also  observe  that  a 
multitude  of  gum  trees  grow  in  the  country  of  the 
Jalofs,  and  that  Arabs  go  there  to  purchase  gum, 
and  probably,  .in  many  instances,  to  gather  it 
without  purchase. 

The  harvest  of  the  forests  continues  about  six 
weeks.  When  the  gum  is  collected,  it  is  put  into 
large  sacks,  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  laici 
on  the  backs  of  oxen  and  camels ;  from  four  tg  fivQ 
jiundred  pounds  weight  being  a  load  for  a  camel, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  an  ox.  The 
animals  have  a  canopy,  of  the  leafy  branches  of 
the  gum-tree,  placed, over  them,  which  shelters 
both  them  and  the  gum  they  qarry  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun..  The  Arabs  then  strike  their  tents  and 
proceed  towards  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 

The  tribe  halts  at  about  two  day's  journey  from 
the  market,  while  the  chiefs,  and  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal men,  attended  by  secretaries,  interpreters^ 
ancji  an  armed  guard,  go  on,  to  treat  with  the 
agents  of  the  French  merchants  for  the  sale  of  their 
gum.  My  author  adds,  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
trick  which  these  people  do  not  employ^  no  lies  pr 
imposture  which  they  do  not  invent,  to  obtain  a 
higher  price,  and  a  greater  number  of  presents 
than  were  given  them  the  preceding  year.  I  think 
he,  afterwards  mentions  some  deceit  on  the  part  of 
the  French  ;  but  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
it  be  in  weight  or  measure,  as  I  have  not  the  book 
before  me;  nor  can  I  determine  the  degree- of 
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knavery  which  may  be  practised  in  regulating  a 
price  which  one  party  may  refuse  to  give,  and  the 
other  to  take.  Other  sins  of  the  Arabs  are  their 
coolness,  while  the  French  are  impatient,  and  their 
deferring  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain,  while  the 
French  are  eager  for  its  termination. 

At  length  the  matter  is  settled.  So  many  pieces 
of  Indian  blue  cotton,  called  Guinea  blues,  are  to 
be  given  for  each  measure  of  gum,  containing  a 
certain  weight ;  and  so  many  looking-glasses  and 
brass  basons  are  to  be  given  as  presents.  The 
chiefs  then  return  to  their  people,  to  announce  the 
tidings,  and  all  set  out,  to  encamp  on  the  bankaof 
the  river. 

On  the  dsty  of  the  fair,  men  and  women,  horses* 
camels,  oxen  and  goats,  are  seen  advancing,  and 
the  air  resounds  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
former ;  the  tents  are  pitched,  anda  cannon  is  fired 
as  a  signal  to  begin  the  traffic.  The  French,  it  is 
fiaid,  have  now  much  to  endure.  Though  their 
vessels  dre  mostly  of  100  tons  burthen ;  though 
they  are  defended  by  field  pieces,  and  apart  of  the 
crew  remains  under  arms ;  the  Arabs  crowd  the 
deck,  jostle  the  French,  use  threatening  looks,  re- 
volting gestures,  outrageous  expressions,  perpetual 
importunities  and  persecutions,  and,  finally,  raise 
poniards  ag{iinst  them.  And  what  is  the  conduct 
of  the  French?  They  have  changed  characters  with 
the  cool  Arabs,  and  are  immoveable  in  the  midst  of 
these  insults.  It  is  said  that  on  receiving  payment 
for  the  gum,  the  Arabs  apply  their  noses  to  the 
bJue  cottons.  They  would  have  no  occasion  for 
their  noses  in  this  traffic,  if  European  cottons  had 
not  been  imposed  upon  them  for  Indian. 
<TI)9  gunr  fair  of  the  Tarassa,  is  a  barren  spot 
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called  the  Desert,  where  the  Sahara  cotnes  down 
to  the  water's  edge*  This  is  about  midway  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  fort  and  village  of  Podhor;  and 
nearly  opposite  the  latter  are  the  borders  of  Coq, 
and  the  Red  Kennel,  which  are  the  markets  of  the 
other  two  tribes.  The  camps,  which  are  annually  es- ' 
tablished  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  are  composed 
of  the  best  men  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong; 
none  being  so  old  as  sixty,  or  so  young  as  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Desert  who  frequent  the  Sene- 
gal are  brown,  intermixed  with  red  and  black. 
They  are  of  middle  stature,  their  features  are  regii- 
•lar,  and  even  handsome,  and  their  hair,  which 
reaches  only  to'  the  middle  of  the  neck,  falls  in 
natural  curls.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is 
lighter,  though  still  a  little  mixed  with  black; 
their  hair  is  long^  and  plaited  into  tresses,  which 
either  hang  down,  or  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  men  have  great  agility,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  enduring  much  fatigue ;  the  women  are  well 
formed,  and  delicate ;  but  they  soon  lose  the  at- 
tractions of  youth. 

The  lower  class  of  men  wear  the  Sudan  shirt,  of 
blue  cotton,  which  reaches  half  way  down  the 
thigh,  and  is  open  at  the  neck  and  breast ;  the 
sleeves  are  very  wide,  and  open  at  the  wrist.  This 
is,  in  general,  their  only  garment,  but  some  wear 
over  it  occasionally,  a  burnoose,  or  coat  of  lamb- 
skins, well  prepared,  and  neatly  sewed  together^ 
with  the  hairy  side  outwards.  The  frocks  of  the 
chiefs  are  fastened  round  the  waist  with  sashes  of 
red  or  green,  and  over  them  ate  worA  hayks  of  light 
fine  woooUen  stnfl^  or  white  cotton,  with  bt^oad 
fitripesx)f  blue  or  purple.    These  are  fastffiied^V)ii 
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the  right  shoulder,  leaving  the  arm  at  liberty,  ^xid, 
have  a  noble  appearance.  To  this  dress  are  added 
a  collar  of  gold  beads  intermixed  with  coral  and 
amber»  plates  of  gold  hanging  on  the  breast,  rings 
of  gold  on  the  wrists  and  arms,  and  in  the  ears  v 
from  the  latter  are  hung  large  gold  drops. 

The  women  ornament  their  hair  with  light  rings 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  orivory^  with  feathers  of 
various  colours,  or  with  pieces  of  coral ;  and  they 
arrange  these  ornaments  with  taste.  They  wear 
rings  of  gold,  and  are,  dressed  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist  with  bands  of  gold  and  coral,  glass  beads^ 
or  cloves.  A  piece  of  cotton,  either  white,  or 
dyed  with  different  colours,  descends  from  the 
waist  to  the  heels,  /and  a  similar  one,  thrown  oyer 
the  shoulders^  covers  their  finery,  except  when 
they  choose  to  display.it.  Slippers  are  worn,  of 
red  or  yellow  Marocco  leather.  ^ 

The  women  belonging  to  the  great  men,  are? 
said  to  live  principally  upon  dates,  and  to  drink  a 
Inscious  juice  which  is  pressed  from  this  fruit  be«^ 
tween  two  flat  boards.  After  having  observed  this 
regimen  for  some  months,  they  become  excessively 
fat,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  an  Arab,,  is  the  per-r 
fection  of  beauty.  A  favourite  lady,  who,  some 
years  ago,  was  the  occasion  of  a  war  between,  two 
of  the  tribes,  would  in  Europe  have  been  con^ 
sidered  a  monster. 

The  Arabs  are  sober  and  temperate.  Those  who 
are  rich  in  cattle,  kill  several  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  cut  the  flesh  into  strings,  and  after  hav^ 
ing  dipped  them  in  salt  and  water,  hang  them  up  tp 
dry  in  the  sun.  When  dry,  the  meat  looks  like 
ropes,  and  in  this  state  it  will  keep  more  tjban  a 
year.    When  k  is  ms^d,  it  is  reduced  to  powder^ 
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and  boiled  in  water.  The  rich  sometimes  kilta  sheep, 
or  a  lamb,  and  having  taken  off  the  skin  and 
cleaned  the  inside,  they  sew  it  up  in  the  skin,  and 
bake  it  in  a  hole  made  in  the  ground.  The  poorer 
Arabs  eat  boiled  millet  with  butter,  or  gum  dis- 
solved in  milk.  They  are  fond  of  dates;  butthese, 
in  general,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  wealthy* 
It  is  said  that  six  ounces  of  gum  will  support  a  man 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Arabs  also  mlike  lozenges 
of  gum  and  mutton  gravy. 

The  Arabs  who  freqtient  the  Senegal  are  said  to 
have  smiths  who  work  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron, 
and  manufacture  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  chie& 
and  the  women.  These  are  chiefly  of  fillagree, 
and  are  formed  with  very  small  grains  of  gold, 
which  are  arranged  with  much  art.  They  are  also 
said  to  make  their  poniards,  the  handles  of  which 
are  ornamented  and  inlaid,  and  the  scabbards  are 
enriched  with  plates  of  gold.  These  manufactures, 
of  the  Arabs  are  mentioned  by  the  author  whose 
exactitude  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  doubt* 
That  the  articles  are  worn  by  the  Arabs  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  unquestionable  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust this  author  in  what  he  declares  he  saw ;  but, 
he  was  disposed  to  make  a  fine  book,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  complete  book,  and  conjecture 
therefore  often  assumes  the  form  of  fact.  The 
Sahara  produces  no  gold  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
Wrought,  or  unwrought,  the  gold  must  come 
from  the  negroes ;  and  the  Arabs  receive  it  perhaps 
manufactured  at  Jinnie  and  other  places,  in  ex^ 
change  for  salt  and  cattle. 

The  Arabs  manufacture  beautiful  Marocco 
leather,  of /different  colours,  and  the  women  card 
and  spin  the  earners  hair,  and  weave  it  into  tent 
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coverings,  and  buckets  which  water  will  not  pene- 
trate. The  looms  are  of  simple  construction,  and 
portable ;  and,  whatever  be  the  stuff  woven,  its 
breadth  never  exceeds  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Arabs  frequently  travel  with  herds  of  oxen, 
consisting  of  several  hundreds,  for  sale ;  and  with 
these  they  cross  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  all 
other  rivers  which  lie  in  their  way.  I  witnessed  a 
passage  of  this  kind  across  the  Gambia,  where  the 
river  was  more  than  7*000  yards  in  width,  and  it 
merits  a  particular  description. 

The  herds  were  assembled  on  the  shore,  and  al- 
lowed to  rest,  but  not  to  eat ;  the  conductors  were 
about  120  in  number,  armed  with  muskets,  hassa- 
gays,  sabres,  and  poniards.  When  they  were  ready 
to  begin  the  passage,  the  oxen  were  roused,  and 
the  men  set  up  a  prodigious  howl.  Forty  oxen, 
undoubtedly  such  as  were  accustomed  to  swim- 
ming, were  chosen  from  the  rest,  and  ten  of  these 
were  mounted  by  ten  Arabs,  who  stood  on  their 
backs,  and  held  each  a  cord  that  was  fastened  to 
the  horns  of  the  ox.  Each  man  seemed  careful  in 
.  the  choice  of  his  ox,  and  probably  there  was  a 
personal  friendship  between  the  parties.  The' 
arms  and  clothes  of  each  man  were  tied  in  a  bundle, 
and  placed  on  his  head. 

The  forty  oxen  were  then  led  to  the  brink  of 
the  river, ;  .the  ten  men  gave  a  unanimous  howl, 
which  was  answered  by  the  oxen  of  their  own 
party,  and  repeated  by  the  men  and  oxen  of  the 
main  body ;  and  the  leader  entered  the  water,  and 
was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  detachment ;  the 
Arabs  unceasingly  animating  and  cheering  their 
oxen.  Nothing  was  seen  above  the  water,  but 
the  lieads  of  the  oxen,  and  the  heads  and  part  of 
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the  bodies  of  the  men,  who,  pressing  their  feet 
against  the  hump  of  the  animal,  and  leaning  back- 
wards, supported  themselves  by  the  cords.  They 
were  three  hours  on  their  passage ;  during  which 
time,  the  main  body  of  the  cattle  stood  close  to 
the  river,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  those  which 
were  going  over. 

When  the  advanced  party  had  reached  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  river,  the  howl  of  the  men,  and 
the  bellowing  of  the  oxen  were  distinctly  heard  by 
thoge  left  behind,  and  were  answered  both  by  man 
and  beast,  the  latter  testifying  great  impatience  to 
follow.  Twenty  Arabs  then  mounted  on  the  same 
number  of  chosen  oxen  ;  and  five  of  these  entered 
the  river  ;  the  remaining  oxen  followed,  with  the 
others.  Many  of  the  young  men  swam  over,  sup- 
porting themselves  occasionally  by  the  horns  of 
the  animals.  This  second  passage  lasted  four 
hours. 

The  cattle  of  the  Arabs  are  of  two  sorts;  the 
first  like  ours,  but  smaller,  more  gentle,  and  more 
active :  the  other  Targe  and  strong,  with  a  large 
dewlap,  and  a  mass  of  flesh  between  the  shoulders, 
which  rises  nearly  a  foot;  these  are  beasts  of 
burden,  and  are  used  for  the  saddle;  they  are 
docile,,  and  capable  of  attachment  to  those  who 
habitually  ride  them. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  have  a  race  of  horses 
descended  from  those  of  Arabia,  and  they  know 
their  genealogy,  and  keep  the  breed  entire.  These 
are  in  great  request  among  the  negro  kings.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  Damel,  to  whom 
this  sort  ot  money  costs  nothing,  gives  fifteen 
slaves  for  each ;  but  a  governor  of  St.  Louis  saw 
a,si^ng|e  horse,  sold  ^y  an  Arab  chiefto  a  negro 
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king,  for  a  hundred  slaves,  a  hundred  oxen,  and 
twenty  camels.  I  have  seen  the  Arab  horses  of  a 
beautiful  cream  colour,  of  a  shining  slate  colour 
with  black  tails^  and  of  a  perfect  black. 

These  horses  are  mild  and  tractable.  They  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  mounted  by  children  of  six 
years  old,  and  if  the  little  rider  happen  to  fall^ 
they  stop  near  it.  They  inhabit  tne  same  tent  as 
their  master  and  his  family;  the  children  creep 
under  them,  when  they  stand,  and  when  they 
move,  they  are  particularly  careful  not  to  hurt 
them.  When  ridden,  they  perform  the  most  rapid 
evolutions  with  their  heads  turned  towards  theif 
tails  ;  and  the  Arab,  while  on  full  speed,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  an  English  race-horse,  will  dart 
his  hassagay  behind  him  with  unerring  aiin. 

The  governor  of  St.  Louis,  before  mentioned, 
who  was  stationed  there  from  the  year  1740  to 
1752,  was  proceeding  up  the  Senegal  in  his  boat, 
when  an  Arab  chief,  who  had  notice  of  his  coming, 
appeared  on  the  northern  bank,  with  eleven  of  his 
friends,  all  on  horseback.  They  drew  up  in  a  line, 
facing  the  river,  and  when  the  governor  came  near, 
the  horses,  without  any  apparent  movement  on  the 
part  of  their  riders,  but,  doubtless  at  the  word  of 
command,  bowed  their  heads  at  the  same  moment. 
After  having  made  three  successive  bows  with  the 
same  precision,  they  put  the  right  knee  to  the 
ground,  theii  the  left,  then  the  two  together,  and. 
then  finished,  as  they  had  begun,  with  three  salutes 
of  the  head.  After  this  ceremony,  the  Arabs  went 
on  board  the  governor's  vessel,  and  received  some 
small  customary  presents. 

I  have  seen  an  Arab  boy,  scarcely  nine  years  of 
age,  ride  among  a  flock  of  sheep  that  were  tended 
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by  a  body  of  shepherds,  seize  one  of  the' animals, 
spring  upon  his  horse,  laying  his  prize  across  his 
saddle;  th^n  level  his  musket  at  the  shepherds, 
and  gallop  off,  without  their  daring  to  pursue  him- 

The  dromedary  of  the  Arabs  can  continue  his 
journey  for  twenty  hours,  and  resume  it  for  ifbut 
days  -,  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  travelling,  he 
is  said  to  be  fed  with  balls  made  of  millet  mixed 
with  gum,  and  it  is  added  that  six  of  these,  weigh- 
ing together  not  more  than  two  pounds,  will  sup- 
port him  during  twenty-four  hours.  These  ani- 
mals are  sometimes  fed  with  milk,  which  is  carried 
in  leathern  bags.  The  trot  of  the  dromedary,  is 
most  unpleasant,  its  gallop  i«  less  painful  to  the 
rider,  but  more  fatiguing  to  the  animaL  The 
Arabs  affirm  that  when  the  dromedary  has  passed 
eight  or  ten  days  without  drinking,  he  will  discover 
water  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  will 
move  towards  it  at  a  quick  pace,  and  in  a  direct 
line. 

In  ordinary  travelling  camels  follow  each  other 
without  ever  deviating  from  the  path,  and  regulate 
their  pace  according  to  the  Bong  of  their  conductor, 
who  marches  at  their  head.  They  slacken  or  in- 
crease their  pace  as  he  slackens  or  hastens  his  notes, 
and  bear  up  against  hunger,  thirst,  or  fatigue,  when 
encouraged  by  the  voice  of  their  master^.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  domestic  state  of  the  camel  may 
be  traced  to  the  earliest  histories  of  mankind,  and 
that  he  no  where  exists  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  in  the  service  of  man. 

The  island  of  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  the 
French  in  Africa,  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
withip  the  bar  of  the  Senegal,  and  nine  above  the 
moiith  of  the  river.     It  is  a  bank  of  sarid  2^400 
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yards  long  from  north  to  south,  and  200  broad 
from  east  to  west,  it  affords  no  water  for  its  in- 
habitants but  what  is  brackish,  and  obtained  by 
daily  digging,  and  all  their  provisions  are  brought 
from  the  main  land.  The  island  contains  the  fort 
of  St.  Louis,  and  a  city  which  stretches  from  it  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  streets  are  regular,  thd 
houses  in  general  are  thatched,  but  buildings  of 
masonry,  with  flat  roofs,  are  scattered  among 
them.  The  island  contained  between  five  and  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  six  hundred  of  whom  were 
white  men,  and  consisted  of  the  governor,  mili- 
tary, naval  and  civil  officers,  soldiers,  merchants, 
retired  soldiers,  and  artizans;  2,400  were  free 
native  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  and  at  least  an  equal 
number  were  domestic  or  agricultural  slaves. 

The  free  and  wealthy  black  and  mulatto  women 
call^  themselves  Signioras ;  and  such  of  them  as 
are  unmarried  willingly  contract  marriages  with 
Europeans  for   a  limited  time.     They   consider 
themselves  as  legitimate  wives,  and  make  their 
children  adopt  the  names  of  their  fathers.     Many 
of  these  ladiies  have  from  thirty  to  fortj^  slaves,' 
whom  they  annually  hire  to  the  French,  as  sailors, 
in  the  voyage  to  Galam ;  and  who  bring  back  to  * 
their  mistresses  three  or  four  ounces  of  gold  in 
exchange  for  salt,  which  they  are  allowed  to  send 
in  the  vessel.      Part   of  their   gold  they  con- 
vert into  rings    and   chains   to  ornament    their' 
persons,  and  with  the  rest  they  purchase  elegant' 
apparel,  which  they  wear  with  great  taste.     Round ' 
the  head  is  tied  a  white  handkerchief,  arid  a  rib- 
band.    They  have  a  petticoat  and  corset  of  taffeta  ' 
or  muslin,  and  two  ells  of  muslin  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder.    Thus  equipped,  they  walk*  out^ 
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followed  by  one  or  two  of  their  women  servants, 
who  are  equally  well  dressed^  but  rather  more 
slightly.  If  they  are  met  by  a  singing  man,  he 
walks  before  them^  singing  their  praises  in  the  most 
h}fperbolical  manner,  and  is  amply  paid  for  his 
adulation.  These  women  are  the  richest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  and  own  the  principal  houses. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  their  European  husbands 
do  not  find  means  to  reduce  their  wealth* 

The  Arabs  bring  slaves  for  sale  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Louis  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season^ 
^he  Jalo&  bring  slaves  also,  for  which  they  re* 
ceive  gold,  amber,  and  coraL  Th^  will  only  sell 
their  horses  and  cattle  for  silver,  which  they  carry 
home  and  convert  into  trinkets  i  or  for  coral,  or 
English  copper  coin ;  their  cotton  cloths  are  bar- 
tered for  millets 

Whether  dealing  with  Arabs  or  Negroes,  it  is 
nec^sary  for  the  French  merchant  to  have  in  his 
house  a  room  called  the  palaver-room ;  that  is  ah 
apartment  in  which  there  are  neither  goods  nor 
fdmitore;  for  the  palavers  frequently  last  two 
hours,  and,  during  that  time  the  people  who  fol- 
low the  principals  are  scrutinizing  qvery.  corner 
with  their  eyes,  to  discover  if  it  be  piossible  to 
•  steal  something.  The  bargain  is  never  conchided ' 
at  a  first  interview  j  the  Africans  being  desirous 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  goods  of  other  mcar- 
chants  be  not  of  ^  better  quality,  or  at  a  lower 
frice.  If  they  be  Negroes,  the  French  give  them 
teandy,  or  aniseed- water  till  they  lose  their  rea- 
isoU,  and  then  they  make  the  bargain ;  if  Arabs, 
sc^ar  and  water  is  given  them  at  discretion,  and 
they  will.  iKrt  .refuse  brandy,    particularly  th?e 
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priooer:  the  teason  of  both  Negroes  and  Anhs^ 
therefore,  is  at  the  marcy  of  the  French. 

Cheating  money  is  not  unknown  at  St  Louia, 
though  it  is  not  estabUsfaed  by  cnstooi.  Some 
Arabs  demanded  of  a  fVench  merchant  seven 
pieces  of  Guinea  bines  for  each  slave  they  iiad  to 
dispose  of.  The  negro  interpreter  em]^yed  by 
the  merchant  tcdd  him  tiiat  the  price  demanded 
was  nine.  The  merchant  was  satisfied,  and  the 
cottons  were  delivered  to  the  interpreter.  In  the 
evening,  die  Arabs  sent  another  captive ;  the  in* 
terpreter  was  absent;  the  merchant  paid  nine 
pieces  of  Guinea  blues,  and  the  Arabs  returned 
two.  The  merchant  then  sent  a  little  negro  giii 
who  sj^oke  Arabic,  and  the  fraud  was  discovered. 
The  interpreter  was  publicly  punished. 

To  assert  that  all  negroes  are  honest  would  be 
to  evince  an  undue  partiality  for  the  black  part  of 
mankind ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  in  general 
liars,  dieats,  and  thieves,  in  proportion  to  their 
intercourse  with  European  traders. 

In  the  countries  bordering  an  the  Senegal,  the 
iluns  fall  in  torrents  during  the  months  of  Julyi 
August,  September,  and  October ;  the  river  rises 
twenty  feet  above  its  ordinary  levd,  and  the  low 
lands  are  covered  with  water.  It  is  at  this  period 
only  that  the  Senegal  can  be  navigated  to  Galam^ 
and  the  current  is  now  so  strong  that  each  vessri 
is  towed  by  fifteen  ne^oes.  Hie  voyage  to  Gu^ 
lam  is  the  harvest  of  the  Senegal;  but  it  is  so 
fatal,  that  about. one-third  of  the  Europeans  die 
in  the  passage ;  and  others  return  in  ma  emaciated 
state,  which  takes  twelve  months  to  wear  awayv 
during  which  time  the  slightest  imprudence  u 
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death*  Even  Uaek  rnrai  cannot  siiifiHPt^tii^  lir  4>f 
tlie  Senegal.  From  St  Louis  to  Galam  is  a  vpy<- 
age  of  from  forty-^fht  to  fiftj-seven  days.  Banks 
of  sand,  and  dusters  of  rodcs,  kitersect  the  )>ed  ^ 
the  river ;  its  waters  detach,  and  carry  with  thet^ 
portiMs  of  earth  and  enormous  tre^s;  hurricanes 
and  storms  are  succeeded  by  a  dead  and  stagpsuuit 
calm,  witfa  a  burning  atmosphere ;  aod  lowers 
exhale' an  odour  which  has  been  known  to  occap 
Mon  death.  ,         V 

I  was  not  insensH^  of  the  dangers  of  the  voy« 
age ;  yet  I  had  seen  the  Senegal  at  its  source ;  I 
had  crossed  it  in  Jallonka  and  between  the  rock 
of:  Felow  and  Galam^  and  I  resolved  to  run  all 
hazards  in  traeing  it  from  the  ocean  to  the  latter 
place* 

On  theieth  of  August  I  sailed  from  the  Isle 
of  St.  Louisi  in  a  Fraich  vessel  of  70  tons  burthen^ 
cacfytng  four  officers,  twenty*four  sailors,  who 
were  also  to  tow,  six  woami,  who.  were  to  coofc 
and  wash,  and  twelve  boys.    Eyery  person  <>a 
bf«rd  was  blacky  except  the  capt^n  and  myself* 
We  had  scarcdy  quitted  the  island,  when  the 
wsh^le  crew»  wit^  mournful  viss^es  and  tears  i^ 
their  eyes^  locked  back  towal*ds  their  home  on 
the  barren  spot  of  sand»  as  if  they  had  no  hope  of 
ever  seeing  it  more*    Had  I  been  a  regarder  of 
offcmiSf  I  might  have  considered  this  as  a  fatil  ■ 
one }  but  we  had  sctarcely  lost  sight  of  the  island^ 
wbsn  the  sailors  begaB  tosiqg«  and  I  might  haye 
$i«guied  favourably  of  the  voyage^ 

.As  we  proceeded^  we  saw«  on  an  extensive 
p^Mn*  o»  our  kft,  an  Arab  cEeampment,  com- 
posed c^fn)m  eigbtyito a  hundred  tents.  On  the 
19th  we  passed  the  spot  on  the  Arab  coast  called 
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the  Desert;  v/Htre  the  Sahara  extends  to  the  fiven 
and  the  gum  market  of  the  Tarassa  is  held.  On 
the  20th  we  arrived  at  Podhor,  a  village,  with  a 
fort  constructed  by  the  English,  im  the  tirritory 
of  the  Foolah  Poolas,  which  begins  abont  two 
leagues  below,  and  extends  to  that  of  Kajaaga,  % 
space  of  480  miles  along  the  rivec.  Podhor  is 
considered,  on  account  of  the  air,  the  most  danger* 
t)us  spot  in  this  part  of  Africa  ;  it  is  surrotinded 
by  swamps,  which  are  scarcely  ever  dry,  and 
wood,  water,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  can 
only  be  procured  by  sending  for  tliem  at  a  distance 
up  the  country, 

A  boat  had  been  wrecked  here  a  few  day»  be« 
fore  our  arrival ;  and  Achmet  Moctar,  King,  as 
he  was  styled,  of  the  Tarassa,  claimed  half  the 
goods  saved;  such  being  he  said,  the  will  of  God, 
who  had  suffered  the  vessel  to  be  wrecked  on  his 
coast.  The  firmness  of  my  captain,  however,  and 
the  sight  of  his  cannon,  obliged  this  prince  to 
give  up  his  opinion  j  and,  as  he  could  not  make 
restitution  of  the  part  which  was  already  distri- 
buted among  his  followers,  he,  with  great  reluct- 
ance, entered  into  a  written  engagement  to  dedtfct 
the  value  from  the  duties  to  which  he  should  be 
entitled.  The  captain  and  he  parted  friends  ;  he 
made  him  a  present  of  two  oxen,  ten  sheep,  and 
some  ostrich -s  feathers,  and  invited  us  to  vimt 
him  on  our  return  from  Galam.  IbelieVe  the 
title  of  this  prince  to  be  Moctar,  as  I  have  not 
only  met  with  Achmet  Moctar,  but  with  Leghiboli 
Moctar,  and  others. 

The  Islands  of  MorfJl  and  Kibos;-which  are, 
together,  neatly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  mA 
nine  in  medium  breadth,  begin  here  j  the  'f6rt:of 
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£o4}ior9  and  the  escale  of  Cok  b^jng  at^  the  west-^ 
e^Q  extremity  of  Morfil.  These  islands  ar^  under 
thf?  dominions  of  the  Foolah  Poolasi  who  often 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  French.  On  the 
^6th  of  August,  the  eleventh  day  of  our  voyage, 
we  cleared  the  rock  called  the  Devil's  mouthy  the 
first  dangerous  pass  on  the  riven  And  well  does> 
it  deserve  its  name,  as  we  found  on  our  return ; 
for  the  inhabitants  fire  in  front,  and  on  both  sides^r 
upon  the  vessels  that  pass)  at  the  moment  that 
the  crews  are  employed  in  surmounting^  the  diffi- 
^ties  of  the  navigation.  Nothing  was  seen  now 
but  thick  forests,  which  cover  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Never  was  the  air  refreshed  by  a  cpoling 
JsKreeze;  and  the  suffocating  heat  was  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  deadly  odour  exhaling 
from  the  blossoms  of  certain  trees  i  an  odpur  at 
first  agreeable,  then  producing  violent  head-achs, 
and  affecting  the  nostrils  through  which  it  passes, 
»if  it  do  not  occasion  death. 

On  the  Slst  we  arrived  opposite  the  village  of 
Saldee,  which  is  situated  three  miles  from  the 

,  river.  Here  we*  were  obliged  to  anchor,  as  Al 
Mami  demands  a  duty  for  the  privilege  of  tiading, 
and  going  on  shore,  in  his  territories.  We  found 
here  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  Shereef,  who  was  ex^ 
empted  from  the  tax,  and  the  people  contented 
themselves  with  his  benediction.  The  French 
captain  tried  whether  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
bis, '  but  they  preferred  his  Guinea  blues  and 
muaquets. 

The  waters  of  the  Senegal  are  inhabited  by  cro- 
oodilea  and  hippopotami ;  the  woods  by  elephants, 

;  lions,  leopards,  wild  bpars,  wild  iasses,  and  apes. 
Thatbl^  m.ei>  are  not  afraid;  of  the  crocodile^ 
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though  it  k  sometimes  fifteen  feet  in  length :  thejr 
attack  it  boldly,  on  land,  and  in  the  water,  and 
eat  it  when  they  have  killed  and  dressed  it.  The 
flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  daily  exposed  to  sale  ih^ 
the  market  of  St.  Louis,  and  purchased  by  the 
negroes :  Ihad  a  piece  dressed  in  the hest'man- 
ner  by  a  French  cook,  and  I  found  that  no  spices 
could  soften  its  strong  flavour,  and  no  culinary 
process  make  it  tender. 

Several  remarkable  incidents  have  occurred  in 
these  forests ;  four  of  which  I  shall  relate.  The 
elephants  are  frequently  seen  in  troops  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  particularly  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  they  come  to  drink  at  the  river. 
They  are  not  dangerous  to  persons  passing  on 
their  way ;  but  a  woman  happening  to  go  to  an 
unfrequented  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  for 
water,  came  suddenly  upon  a  female  elephant 
with  her  cub,  and  the  animal  grasped  her  in  her 
trunk,  and  threw  her  up  into  the  air.  The  gover- 
nor of  St.  Louis  saw  the  circumstance  from  his 
boat,  without  being  able  to  afford  any  assistance 
to  the  victim. 

A  negro  servant  of  the  same  governor,  going 
on  shore  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  naked,  and 
unarmed,  was  attacked  by  a  leopard.  He  had  the 
courage  to  throw  his  arms  round  the  netk  of  the 
animal,  and  endeavour  to  strangle  him;  and 
though  the  flesh  on  his  back  was  torn  by  the  l6o- 
pard^s  claws,  he  did  not  let  go  his  hold.  The  men 
he  had  left  in  the  boat,  hearing  his  cries,  came  to 
his  assistance;  and  when  they  arrived,  they  found 
their  companion  covered  with  blofod,  and  the  leo- 
pard dead  by  his  side.  They  carried  him  off,  and 
dressed  his  wbundy ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  year 
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before  his  cure  was  complied.  During  this  in^ 
t^rval,  his  friends  frequently  amused  him  with 
dancing,  and  with  songs,  of  which  his  gallant  ex* 
ploit  was  the  subject.  Five  or  six  years  after,  the 
same  man  was  attacked  by  a  lion  which  he 
strangled  in  the  same  manner :  he  was  again 
,  wounded,  but  recovered  in  a  shorter  time. 
^  A  French  iauthor  saw,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pod- 
hor,  an  enormous  lyild  boar  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,. and  the  animal  was,  at  the  same  time,  per** 
ceived  by  a  lion  and  lioness  that  were  at  some 
distance.  The  lioness  ran  swiftly  towards  the 
boar,  sprang  furiously  at  him,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  shook  him  with  violence,  and  lashed  his 
f^ides  with  her  tail.  During  the  combat,  which 
lasted  five  minutes,  the  lion  approached  slowly, 
s^ted  himself  on  his  haunches,  and  remained  a 
qukt  spectator  of  the  contest :  when  the  boar  was 
dead,  and  not  till  then,  he,  with  great  msgesty, 
joined  his  con9ort»  and  divided  with  her  the  bloody 
repast.  The  French  author  praises  the  generosity 
of  the  lion  i  for  my  part^  I  praise  his  prudence, 
that  suffered  his  consort  to  win  the  sp<^,.and  di* 
rected  him  to  share  it. 

The  trees  that  shade  the  Senegal  are  the  retreat 
of  a  multitude  of  apes,  which  perch  on  the  extremi- 
ties  of  the  br^iches  to  survey  vessels  as  they  pass. 
A  woman  who  was  canning  milk  and  millet  from  a 
yiUaige  to  a  vessel  that  was  moored  near  it,  was  at- 
t9^ked  by  a  troop  of  apes  between  three  and  four 
^t  in  height.  They  first  threw  stones  at  her; 
9»  she  ran  aws^y  they  pursued  her ;  and  havings 
caught  her,  they  beat  her  with  sticks,  till  she  laid 
dQwn  her  burden ;  they  then  seized  it,  and  let  her 
gQ.    ^hfi  retuj:ned  to  the  village,  and  related  her 
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^viepture  y  and  the  princ^al  inbabitents  xAounted 
tbeic  horses,  and  taking  their  dog$  witli  them,  ra* 
p^fed  to  the  spot  where  itrhad  happened. .  They 
fU'i^d  at  the  apes»  and  killed  tenj  oth^s^wera 
>?fPjunded,  and  brought  to  them  by  their  do^; 
l^tit  aevjeral  of  the  men^were  severely  injured*  ei- 
ther by  the  bites  of  the  apes,  or  the  stones  thrown 
^y  th^m :,  the  females  were  particularly  furious  i» 
revenging  the  death  of  their  young.  This  singu-* 
lar  .battle  is  related  on  the  authority  of  two  re- 
spectable marabuts.  . 

I  confeifs  that  I  have  chosen  this  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  my  collection  of  wild  beasts,  because 
here  is  an  unavoidable  chasm  in  my  narrative. 
On  the  2d  of  September  I  was  attacked  by  fever^ 
and  rendered  incapable  of  making  farther  obser-* 
vations,  till  my  arrival  at  Galam,  which  took  place 
on  the  4th  of  October,  after  a  voyage  of  forty- 
nine  days.  .^ 

I  went  on  shore  at  the  house  of  Sirman,  King  of 
Galam ;  for  the  French,  who  seem  to  be  liberal  in 
dispensing  the  regal  title,  have  constituted  a  king 
of  their  own  in  Galam,  which  is  a  province  of  Ka- 
ja^ga.  The  habitation  of  this  petty  representa- 
tive of  monarchy  was  built  of  clay,  the  roof,  in 
some  parts,  terraced,  in  others,  covered  with 
thatch,  but,  upon  the  whole,  comfortably  coi** 
9tru,cted.  Here  I  was  treated  with  so  much  >  at- 
tention that  I  quickly  began  to  recover  my  health; 
Two  black  men  carried  me  out  everyday  on  th0 
banks  of  the  river,  and  when  the  heat  became  fcoo 
troublesome,  I  was  placed  under  a  shed,  which 
shi^ltered  me  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Galam  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  territories  in 
Afr4paj.  riccj  maize,  tobacco,  cottcm^  and  indigo^ 
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ihtive  there  almost  without  culture ;  and  t6'  these 
are  added,  for  the  sustenance  of  mata,  cattle,  milk/ 
aaid  £sfa.  The  inhabitants  are  SerawooUi^s,  and 
are  a  laborious  and  intelligent  people.  Their  turn 
for  commercial  affitirs  has  already  been  mentioned: 
Thdr  neighbours  say,  that  a  SerawooIH  had  rather  - 
buy  %n  ass  to  transport  his  merchandise,  than  «  wife 
to  increase  his  expenses.  They  are,  however,  very 
hfospitable.  It  is  said,  that  when  a  European  en- 
ters the  house  of  a  SerawoolK,  the  owner  leaves  it, 
saying,  **  White  man,  my  house,  my  wife,  my 
tfhildren,  are  yours."  And  this  is  not  an  empty 
compliment,  for  the  stranger  is  master  of  all  while 
he  remains  there.  When  a  French  vessel  anchors 
before  one  of  their  villages,  which  are  numerous 
en  the  Senegal^  the  whole  crew  is  supplied  with 
necessaries,  without  their  being  paid  for. 

The  houses  of  the  SerawooUies  in  Galam  are 
circular,  and  in  general  terraced.  They  are  iri« 
dosed  by  mud  walls  a  foot  thick,  and  the  villages 
are  surrounded  by  walls  of  stone  and  earth,  of 
twice  that  thickness,  with  several  gates,  whicK  are 
guarded  by  niglit.  The  people  are  brave  and  de- 
fend themselves  so  well  against  their  enemies,  that 
it  is  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  Serawoolli  slave. 

GallEim  is  a  small  village.  The  father  of  the 
ptesent  king  was  a  Serawoolli,  who  having  resided 
at  St.  Louis,  and  speaking  good  French,  was  placed 
here  by  the  African  Company  in  quality  of  a 
broker.  The  King  of  Kajaaga  gave  him  the  ab« 
sdiute  property  of  the  village  of  Galam,  on  con- 
ditimi  of  his  receiving  for  him*  the  customs  due 
from  European  vessels.  His  son,  the  present  king, 
was  brought  up  at  St.  Louis,  and  spoke  both 
French  and  English  fluently.     He  had  rendered 
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Umselfiiidkpeiideiit  of  htt  soyenrnga,  l^seirei»l 
vSlages  Sttbjeet  to  his  autbortty,  and  received  the 
dutiM  for  himself.  The. earth  has  a  tolecable  de^ 
gcee  of  stability ;  the  domimon  of  it  .is  ha  perpe- 
tual aootioii ;  aad  the  tide  of  human  afibiit  may 
one  day  bring  Kigaaga,  under  the  rule  of  Gkalaia. 

The  French  have  a  fort,  a  factdry»  aad.  ware* 
houses^  at  Galam,  ^nd  here  the  price .  of  mer* 
chandise  is  settled  with  the  king;  but  the  veasds 
proceed  higher  up  the  river  to  Tamboocanet, 
wUch  is  the  principfd  mart  for  ivory  and  slaves. 

Above  Tamboocanee,  and  about  forty«eight 
miles  from  Galam,  is  the  rock  Felow,  which  inter- 
sects the  river  in  its  full  breadth,  and  occasions  a 
fall,  said  to  be  eighty  feet  in  height*  In  the  dry 
season  this  rock  is  nearly  dry  ^  but  in  the  rainy 
season  the  waters  rush  over  it  with  prodigious  vio* 
lence,  and  the  roar  of  their  fall  is  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  It  is  this  accumulation  of  water  which 
renders  the  Senegal  navigable ;  and  it  has  some* 
times  been  productive  of  singular  occurrence,  two 
of  which  I  shall  mention. 

A  French  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Duliron, 
had  a  small  establishment  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  above  Galam ;  and 
at  one  time  the  water  came  domn  upon  hknfso 
suddenly,  that  he  and  his  servimts«had  only  timte 
to  take  refuge  in  a  tree  which  grew  near  his  dwd- 
)tng ;  carrying  with  tibial  the  most  portaUe  of  his 
^fects,  and  some  provisions  for  theirs  sustenanw* 
Hefe  they  remained  perched,  during  three  ddjrs, 
when  a  vessel  happened  to  pass,  and  a  boat  was 
sent,  which  took  them  up. 

As  this  anecdote  shews  the  rapidity  of  the;iiiMS 
of  waters,  when  it  has  burst  over  the  barrieit  of  the 
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rock,  the  other  shews  its  extent*  The  Gdvemor 
of  St.  Louis  often  mentioned^  in  one  of  ha  wy* 
Ages  to  Galain»  found  the  inundation  so  great  and 
deep,  that  his  vessel  lost  the  line  of  the  river,  and 
iMiiled  into  f^e  woods.  Here  he  remiitied  thirty- 
six  hours'  at  anchor,  not  daring  to  move,  lest  his 
vessel  should  strike  against  the  trees  that  were 
under  the  water.  -  »t  . 

From  St  Louis  to  Galam  is  a  joum^  which  hM 
been  performed  by  land,  by  a  French  agents  with 
a  negro  guide.  The  Darnel  gave  the  Frenchman 
an  officer  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Boor  by  Ja« 
lofs,  and  this  sovereign  provided  him  with  anothw. 
The  latter  officer  was  fmrnished  with  an  ivory  wftnd, 
with  a  knob  of  ebony,  which  caused  him  to  be 
respected  throughout  the  whole  of  his  journey. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 

BAMBOUK,      KfiTUAN  TO  ST.  LOUIS.      M£GRO£S. 

X  HEllK  is  a  .country  to  the  south  of  Galam, 
and  only  thirty  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gal, which  may  be  called  the  bead  quarters. i^f 
gold :  it  is  the  country  of  Bambouk.  On  my  w^y 
to  the  Niger,  I  left  it  to  the  south  i  on  my  retwn 
iVom  thence  on  the  north ;  and  in  this  latter  i>ottte 
I  |>assed  so  near  it,  that  I  saw  the  pits,  and  wit- 
nessed the  washing  of  gold,  at  Satadoo,  one  of  its 
om^posts.  No  danger  that  offered  a  chance  of 
i^^apkig  it  would  have  deterred  me  from  visiting 
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thm«ranligrr(  i  but  its  mhaUtante  guard  itoigoldm 
firiiit  with.«8  nuicb  vigilaiice  as  the  dragoon  of-,the 
^^(iciwt^  did  theirs }  and  having  ^xp^iienced  tkf 
teflte  which  Europeaos  have  for  it>  they  will  not 
suffix*  fine  to  enter  their  territory.  .  Five  FreiH:hT 
umn  have,  at  five  di^rent  .limes,  be^we^.l^ 
years  1714  and  I744f  succeding  inpenety^ating  inta 
Bambouk;  and  from  their  observations  the  foln 
letwiog  account  has  been  compiled: 
.  Hip  river  Falem^,  which  joins  the  Senegal  about 
tvrenty-four  miles  below  Galam,  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Bambouk.  The  mountains  of  Ta^ 
baoora,  which  form  a  chain  of  more  than  a  hun« 
djc^  miles  in  ext^t,  occupy  a  consideivable  por- 
tion of  the  country ;  but  they  produce  two  priur 
cipal  rivers,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams^ 
which  irrigate  the  low  lands,  and  keep  them  in  a 
constant  state  of  luxurious  vegetation.  The  large 
rivers  are  both  called  Colez;  the  eastern,  which  is 
Guyamon  Colez,  enters  the  Senegal  at  Bakaya- 
kooloo ;  the  western^  which  is  the  Rio  d'Ojco  of 
the  Portuguese,  joins  the  Falem^  at  the  village  of 
Nayemow. 

Three  remarkable  events  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  Bambouk.  About  the  year  1100,  a 
Maiiding  warrior,  animated  by  the  love  of  glpry, 
apd  zeal  for  the  Muhamedan  religion,  quitted  his 
country,  with  10,000  fighting  men,  and  a  number 
of  marabuts  and  young  women.  Instigated  by  the 
loye  of  glory  and  religion,  he  ravaged  aU.the 
coiiptr^  in  hi?  way^  and  advanced  to  ;^ambpqK9, 
Wih«^e  b^  massacred  ,a  part  of  thQ  inhaU^taujtjf^  coipr 
jpf^d  ^h^otif^r.  to  acknowledge  theirwe  I)e^giwi, 
,)vpi4ch  i^  ^friqa,i3.altWay5.that  of  .thei^troRgest,  *^ 
^;^medtJ?^fieg^l  dignity,.  Th?,nan^p,of  tbi§  yali^t 
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imdeoiiscietitldus  champion  of  Muhataiedf  WMiAbim 
Manko.  He  reigned  thirty  years,  aad^  adt^his 
death,  divided  his  dominions  among  histhreesons; 
^ving  Konkadoo  to  one,  Satadoo  to  another,  and 
Qambonk  to  the  third,  with  some  authoivty  m«r 
the  other  two.  It  is  said  that,  though  the  pasted' 
rity  of  Abba  Manko  have,  for  many  agesj  ceased 
to  reign,  this  distribution  of  authority  still  exists*  ^ 

The  second  remarkable  occurrence  is  the.inva^ 
sion  of  the  Portuguese.  This  the  Bambonkahs 
pkce  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  say  that  the 
Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
countries  of  Bambouk,  and  massacred  many  of  its 
chiefs  and  inhabitants ;  that  they  afterwards  quar- 
reled among  themselves^  and  destroyed  each  other; 
that  many  of  them  perished  with  Ucentiousn^s 
and  disease;  and  that  b^ng  reduced  to  a  very  smaU 
number,  the  Bamboukahsconi^ired:  against  them, 
and  slew  them  all  in  one  day. 

These  events  are  often  related  by  the  people  of 
Bambouk ;  and  every  person  who  has  visited  them 
assures  us  that  they  entertain  a  great  terror  of 
white  men  in  general,  and  an  invincible' hatred  of 
the  Portuguese.  They  know  that  this  nation  ex- 
ists, and  they  dread  its  return  to  their  country. 
There  are  yet  to  be  seenii  Bambouk  the  rums  of 
Portuguese  forts*  and  houses  ;  and  many  words  of 
that  language  are  miTij^ed  with  the  language  di 
Bambouk.  '  ..  /  .  ■ 

'The  third  singular  oeourrence  is  the  conspiracy 
of  the  marabutsi'  These  priests  of  the  Muhamc;^ 
daft'  law,  who  were  very  mnrierobs  in  Bombonk, 
foi^med  a' design  to  mtirder  the  km^  and  cbicjti» 
and  usurp  :tke  sovereign  authority.  Their  :pi0t 
^^ww^scovereli'j  allthemarabutsofBamboufcwefe 
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triflaed^ndpttttodeatb, inoiieniig^;  atodnoiiM^ 
rabut  hat  since  baen  aiiflbred  to  enter  the  ooantiy* 
If  by  any  means  of  deception  a  marabut  gain  ad- 
mittance,  lie  is  put  to  death  as  soon  as  discovered* 
bi  this  aeviefity,  the  Bamboukahs  are  just,  as  far  as 
regards  themsdves^  and  wise  if  th^  regard  the 
conduct  of  these  intruders  in  the  neighbouring 
oouatfy  of  Foota  Toro ;  where  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  marabnts  deposed 
the  Siratick  or  sovereign,  and  established  them-* 
selves,  under  the  titles  of  Al  Mami  and  his  couH'^ 
sellors. 

The  government  of  BanAouk  is  remarkable*  The 
Siratick,  or  king,  is  the  chief  magistrate,  and  his 
rank  is  hereditary,  with  the  exclusion  of  tn&nts* 
He  receives  a  tribute  from  evay  village^  which  is 
Impropriated  to  the  suppcMrt  of  his  family  and  d%* 
nity,  and  he  possesses  Imids,  which  are  cultivated 
for  himself.  If  he  be  wise  and  good,  and  parti* 
cularly  if  he  be  old  (for  these  people  have  an  un« 
bminded  veneration  for  age),  his  village  tributes  are 
more  considerable ;  lif  he  be  neither  respected  iH>r 
loved,  they  are  abridged.  The  Siratick  can  nei« 
ther  exact  any  thing  from  bis  subjects,  nor  permit 
others  to  do  so. 

The  second  rank  is  that  ^the  Farims,  or  c\m& 
of  villages.  This  rank  is  also  hereditary,  with  tjie , 
same  exqqption  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Simtiipk*  The 
Farims  cannot  be  deposed  by  the  Siratick,,  they  pret 
tend  ibat,  united,  they  could,  depose  him.  (Eaich 
Ettirim  is  the  sdie  merchant  of  hia  viJiage.  Tb»t 
people  place  inihis  hwds^  whatever  they  .have (foe 
sille^uhe  makes  the  bsEgasiis^  a«id  would  losechsa 
credit^  if  he  traded  at  a  lower  ral^e  than^his  aeighftf 
hours;    He  pays  his  people  the  full  price  he  re« 
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ceired  'for  tb^  artides  intruited  to  hii  ctre  $  imt 
hil  as  entitled  to  receive  presents  from  then. 

Tkoi]|^  the  political  state  of  this  nation  be  a 
very  limited  power  yested  in  the  king  and  chieft, 
ami  great  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people^  tlie  latter 
have  a  high  respect  for  their  governors  when  they 
behave  with  moderation. 

If  this  account  be  correct,  the  political  wisdom 
of  bladk  men  seems  to  equal  that  of  white*  In  its 
oonstructicm,  the  government  of  Jfomboak  is  some^ 
thkig  like  that  of  England;  in  its  administration 
it  is  something  diflferent. 

In  every  village  of  Bambouk  there  is  a  public 
place^of  affiemblage  called  the  Bentaba,  which  is 
£3rmed  by  stakes  fifteen  feet  iiigh^  driven  itito  tht 
ground  at  ten  or  twdve  feet  distance  irotai  each 
other,  and  covered  with  a  thatched  i^oof.  Het^ 
all  pubfic  affiiirs  are  transacted ;  the  chief  and  the 
old  men  hear  complaints  and  decide  diflRbrences ; 
and  here^  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sori, 
parties  of  men  assemble  to.  smoke,  play,  and,  what 
ia  dearer  to  them  than  all  the  rest,  to  tell  and  tii 
hear  marvellous  stories.  When  the  sun  is  set  they 
are  joined  by  the  women,  who  dance  to  their  owil 
vociferations  and  those  of  the  men,  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  the  clamour  of  drums  and  other  tn« 
struments* 

It- is  said,  thatwiien  a'mati  is  dMirous  to  imirry, 
he  first  obtaiM^the  consent  of  the  young  woman  iff 
his  cboic<^  and  thcfn  miakes  his  present  ^  to  h^  )»a^ 
rent*.  When  this  has  been  accepted,  the  pareMft 
conduct  the  girl  to  the  house  of  iv^  hosbMd^  abt 
cMdpasiied^  by  a  numemus*  retinae  •  oH  womeiti 
dsMKem,  musMani^  and  singers^  ^  who*  bing '  th« 
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generosity^  strength  and  courage  of  the  man. 
When  they  arrive  at  his  house,  the  bride  takes  off 
her  sandals,  a  smidi  vessel,  filled  with  water,  is 
put  into  her  hand,  and  «he  knocks  at  tibe  dow^; 
it  is  opened ;  and  she  finds  the  bridegroom  sur-^ 
rounded  by  the  elders  of  his  family.  She  ap* 
proaches  him,  and,  indicates  h^  engagement  to 
take  upon  herself  that  essential  duty  of  a  wife, 
submission,  by  pouring  the  water  on  bis  feet,  and 
drying  them  with  her  garaient.  After  this,  she 
is  conducted  to  a  hut,  pnepared  for  her,  within 
the  inclosure  of  her  husband. 

A  man  may  marry  as  many  wives  as  be  can  sup* 
port;  but  here,  as  in  all  the  countries  of  Afirica 
which  I  have  visited,  the  first  wife  has  a  superi^ 
ority  over  the  others.  She  does  not  eat  with  her 
husband,  biit  sh^  takes  care  of  his  sa:ndals  when 
he  is  at  home,  and  is  consulted  upon  all  occasions. 
The  other  wives  endeavour  to  secure  her  friend* 
shyLpv  and  treat  her  with  deference.  The  husband 
visits  them  all  *,  but  none,  except  the  first  wife  can 
enlier  bis  house,  unless  they  are  called,  and  theii 
they  must  leave  jtfaeir  sandds  at  the  door.  They 
prepare  his  £(K>d,  and  causeit  tobe  carrtedto  him; 
or,  if  they  be  in  favour  with  the  priikcipal  wife, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  carry  it  themselves. 

No  shame  attaches  .to  the  breadi  of  chastity  in 
W :  lunmarried  woman.  The ;  adultery  of  a  wf£s 
j^eets  some  disgrace  upon  her  ifausband.  He 
i^^kf^bis  co^mplaint  at  the  Bentaba,  before  die 
obie^^od  eldeiTs.  of*  hia  village^  who  coudeksn  the 
yitocw  te^  pc^y  bim  an  ox>  oc  a  certain  quastily 
of  gdd,  ^nd  allow  the  injkufed  hudnmd  to  phnsder 
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dhjldren  with  her  hmband,  but  takes  iifith  her  her 

\ywn  property^  and  finds  another.  -        ' 

It  ii  said  that  the  Bamboukahs  are  Muhame-* 
dans,  but  their  conformity  to  this  relig^n  consists 
only  in  their  stated  prayers  and  ablutions ;  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  extend  to  the  unlimited  number  of 
their  wives. 

Young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  circumcised  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  operation  is 
performed  at  the  Bentaba,  by  the  elders  of  the*' 
villistge;  and  for  forty  days  afterwards,  the  young 
people  rove  about  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun  j  going  where  their  fan^^y  leads  them,  and 
oji^mng  their  food,  which  is  brought  them  to  the" 
do^r,  at  any  house  th^  choose  to  ask  it.  An 
ag^nt  of  the  celebrated  Mumbo  Jumbo,  however, 
with  a  frightful  mask,  his  body  rubbed  with  clay; 
and  a  garment  of  leaves  or  straw  hanging  from  his 
waist,  scQurs  the  country,  with  a  whip  of  many 
cords,  to  preserve  proper  order  and  decorum.  This 
p^iod  €^  independence  is  closed  by  a  general 
feasts  in  which  the  whol6  village  participates.  The 
young  people  are  then  at  liberty  to  marry. 

The  Bamboukahs  are  hospitable  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  their  promise  is  inviolable,  and  they  never 
rob  each  other.  They  are  said  to  be  "  ignorant, 
superstitious,  indolent,  and  cowardly.'^ 

All  black  -men  are  ^*  ignorant,"  having  never 
beeEQ  taught;  and  those  of  Bambouk  perhaps  not 
more  so  than  the  rest :  but  if  the»  are  unlearned 
th^y^af^fH^t  upwise.  They  are  judicious  fe  theiu 
exfiiiJkffm^ ,  o£  Europeans  from  a  'couirtry  teeming 
wit^lK^l^ ;  Ihj^  Bxe  pruck^t  in.  thei.  distribution  of* 
authority ;  they  are  liberal  in  giving  women  a  choice 
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in  the  matriirfbnial  contract ;  and  they  are  politic 
in  excluding  a  set  of  priests,  who  would  have 
usurped  the  government,  and  who  have  actually ' 
done  so  in  Foota  Toro,  if  not,  as  I  suspect,  in 
Bondou  and  Foota  Jallon  also. 

All  black  men  are  *'  superstitious :''  ignorant 
people  of  every  colour  are  superstitious;  and  I 
shall  not  say  one  word  to  defend  those  of  Bam« 
bouk  from  the  imputation. 

All  black  men  are  **  indolent,"  when  their  wants 
are  supplied,  for  then  the  incentive  to  labour 
ceases.  Europeans  labour  longer,  because  their 
wants  are  multiplied;  but  the  English  labourer 
throws  down  his  spade  the  moment  the  clock  has 
told  his  hours ;  and  the  artizan  who  could  sup- 
port his  family,  and  procure  for  himself  the  desired 
quantity  of  beer,  in  five  days,  seldom  began  his 
week's  labour  till  Tuesday  morning.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  the  mining,  and  manufactures, 
of  the  people  of  Bambouk,  prove  that  they  are  not 
wholly  inactive. 

But  the  people  of  Bambouk  are  "  cowardly." 
Scarcely  a  year  passes  that  those  of  Kasson  da  not 
enter  their  country,  burn  their  villages,  and  carry 
oflF  their  women,  children,  and  cattle.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  Bamboukahs,  who 
can  bring  10,000  men  into  the  field,  would  repel 
these  injuries.  No,  such  is  their  pusillanimity,  such 
the  enervating  influence  of  gold,  that  they  retreat 
to  the  mountains,  with  their  families,  and  their 
most  valuable  effects,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  ra* 
pine  of  tlieir  enemies.  That  all  this  may  have 
happened  is  but  too  probable ;  but  that  it  should 
be  of  such  frequent  recurrence  does  not  accord 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  humane  ond  gallant. 
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Sambo^  who  sent  provisions  and  gun-powder  to  the 
allied  Foolahs  and  Mandingoes,  when  they  were 
besieging  his  capital.  The  enervating  influence  of 
gold,  when  employed  to  purchase  luxuries,  is  ob- 
vious ;  but  the  Bamboukahs  do  not  appear  to  eh« 
joy  more  luxuries  than  the  people  who  attack  them ; 
and,  as  to  the  metal  itself  possessing  any  such  in- 
fluence, I  can  only  say  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Honey,  of  the  finest  quality,  abounds  in  Bam- 
bouk.  Maize,  two  sorts  of  millet,  potatoes,  water- 
melons, and  various  l^uminous  plants,  are  also 
abundant.  There  is  a  species  of  bean,  large  an^ 
white,  inclosed  in  a  husk  three  or  four  fe^t  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  I  have  eaten 
of  these  enormous  beans ;  they  are  both  excellent 
and  wholesome.  The  Bamboukahs  make  a  fer- 
mented liquor,  of  a  very  intoxicating  quality,  from 
millet  and  honey. 

Herds  of  cattle  are  numerous.  All  that  belong 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  kept  in  a  gene-< 
ral  inclosure,  and  milked  and  attended  with  great 
care  by  their  respective  owners,  who  imagine  that 
if  one  were  neglected,  the  rest  would  droop  and 
die.  The  people  make  excellent  butter,  which  they 
churn  before  sun-rise,  and  use  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  and  the 
anointing  of  their  persons.  This  latter  custom, 
so  general  throughput  the  tropical  countries  of 
Africa,  is  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  climate. 

The  Bamboukahs  have  smiths  and  curriers. 
With  a  small  anvil,  a  large  hammer  and  a  small 
one,  an  earthen  chaffing-dish  and  A  pair  of  bellows, 
the  smith  makes  nails,  chains,  pikes,  hatchets,  has- 
sagays,  knives,  sabres,  bridle-bits,  and  stirrnps,  of 
iron  i  and  rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  fillagree 
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oitiMieiits  df  gold.  These  workmen  possess  & 
d^pree  of  patirace  and  skill  which  enables  them 
to  execute^  with  the  same  instruments,  articles  of 
iron  of  large  dimensions,  and  articles  of  gold  of 
'  the  most  elegant  oonstruction.  The  currier  makes 
the  skink  as  pliable  as  paper,  colours  them  red^ 
bbck,  brown,  or  yellow,  and  polishes  them  in  a 
perfect  manner.  They  are  afterwards  made  into 
sandals,  boots,  clasps,  girdles,  and  ornamented 
^  cases  for  gree-grees. 

The  Bamboakahs  are  all  potters.  They  fabricate 
tery  handsome  jars,  vases,  and  pipes,  and  as  the 
argttbcfous  earth  is  greatly  impregnated  with 
gold,  their  manufactures  in  day  always  glisten 
with  spangles  of  this  metal.  - 

The  women  make  mats,  baskets,  and  several 
articles  of  clothings  with  uncommon  neatness* 
The  mats  are  particularly  curious.  With  a  com- 
mon large  knife,  a  stalk  of  rice,  eight  or  ten  feet 
long#  is  divided  into  twelve  slips.  These  are  very 
fine  and  elastic  j  they  are  painted  in  different  co- 
lours, so  as  to  form  patterns  after  the  arabesque 
manner,  and  woven  into  mats,  which  are  thirty 
feet  long  and  eight  broad,  and  very  durable. 

The  Bamboukahs  have  no  salt ;  but  they  pur- 
chase this  indispensable  artide  from  the  Arabs,  in 
exchange  for  gold.  Their  dotbs  ,  are  purchased 
of  tb?  people  of  Bondou.  Those  worn  by  the  wo- 
men are  white,  with  the  extremities,  dyed  yellow, 
red,,  or  blue ;  they  are  composed  of  seven  fillets, 
and  are  about  two  yards  long  and  four  feet  broad, 
and  extremely  well  manufactured.  Those  worn 
by  the  men  are  blue,  and  have  only  -five  fillets^ 
For  the  first  they  pay  one  drachm,  twelve  grains 
^  gpld.;  for  the  s^ond,  half  a  drachm,  fifteen 
grains.  ^    The  gold  of  Bamfeouk  is  ^Iso  given  to  the 
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merchants  of  Bondou  for  amber  and  wrought  sU* 
ver ;  and  the  provisions  for  glass,  tobacco^  cloves, 
silks,  and  brandy. 

I  come  now  to  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Bambouk ;  its  being  the  native  country  of  gold* 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  gold  of  Airica?  who 
has  not  associated  the  idea  of  Africa  with  that  of 
gold  ?  yet  how  seldom  hav^  Europeans  been  able 
to  trace  it  to  th^  fountain  head !  It  may  exist 
from  the  Senegal  to  the  Oulph  of  Guinea ;  but  all 
we  know  with  certainty  of  its  grand  repositories 
is  centred  in  Bambouk,  including  Konkadoo  and 
Satadoo.  The  climate  which  makes  the  human 
species  black  is  that,  and,  I  believj^,  that  only,  in 
Africa,  which  generates  gold :  the  brown  Hottenr 
tots  and  Caffers  on  one  side,  and  the  brown  Arabs 
and  Moors  on  the  other,  as  far  as  I  know,  have 
it  not.  Vast  quantities  are  continually  issuing 
from  its  fountains,  and  conducted  by  its  rivers,  or 
drawn  by  labour,  from  the  mines ;  and  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  enquire  why  its  visible  quan- 
tity is  not  augmented.  The  unavoidable  diminu^^ 
tion  by  use  is  evident  in  the  coins,  and  takes  place 
in  some  degree  under  every  form  that  gold  can  asr 
sume ;  but  probably  a  great  part  returns  to  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  from  two  opposite  causes  $  the 
loss  of  it,  and  the  great  care  taken  to  preserve  it* 

The  gold  mines  of  Bambouk  are  the  national 
property,  over  which  neither  kings  nor  farims 
have  any  power,  except  that  of  protecting  it* 
They  are  worked  by  the  respective  inhabitants  for 
their  own  profit ;  and  it  appears  that  those  villages 
near  the  mines  have  a  right  to  send  a  greater  numr 
ber  of  workmen  than  those  at  a  distance.  On 
their  return,  the  produce  is  placed  in  the  hands 
c^the  farim,  who  divides  it  among  the  families. 
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and  receives  his  share.  As  the  more  distant  viU 
lages  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  which  carry  with  them  large  quantities  of 
gold,  the  inhabitants  amply  indemnify  themselves 
for  their  smaller  portion  of  the  mines  by  washing 
the  sands  and  mud  of  these.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  carried  on  during  the  eight  months  of  dry 
weather ;  the  washings  from  the  rivers  during  the 
rains. 

The  four  principal  gold  mines  in  Bambouk  are 
those  of  Natakon,  Semayla,  Nambia,  and  Kom« 
baderie. 

The  mountain  of  Tabaoura  is  the  highest  in 
the  country,  and  at  its  foot  rises  the  Golez,  or 
Rio  d'Oro.  On  the  bank  of  this  is  the  villagie  of 
Tabaoura;  about  nine  miles  lower  down  is  the 
village  of  Natakon  ;  and  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
to  the  west  of  this,  in  a  fertile  triangular  plain 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  stands  a  small  insu- 
lated mountain,  in  which  are  the  gold  mines. 
This  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  3,000  yards  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  its  elevation  not 
more  than  300  feet ;  its  summit  is  round,  and  its 
declivity  very  gentle.  A  small  rivulet  descends 
rapidly  from  the  mountains  to  the  west,  waters 
three-fourths  of  the  base  of  the  gold  mount,  and 
enters  the  Colez  at  the  village  of  Natakon.  The 
soil  of  the  mount  is  of  a  rich  deep  colour,  and 
very  fertile;  it  is  intermingled  with  verf  small 
grains  of  iron  ore,  and  little  spangles  of  gold,  with 
many  pieces  of  emery  impregnated  with  the  same 
metal.  The  surface  is  covered  with  thick  grass, 
trees,  and  bushes. 

Pits  are  dug  in  this  mount,  very  near  each 
other,  particularly  towards  the  base:  their  ordir 
nary  depth  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  their  dia- 
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meter  not  more  than  six,  A  number  of  men  join 
in  the  excavation  of  a  pit,  and  share  the  profits  j 
but  a  new  one  cannot  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  siratick,  and  the  neighbouring  farims. 

The  first  six  feet  are  dug  without  difficulty.  As 
the  workmen  proceed  lower,  they  place  in  the  pit 
two  ladders  about  five  feet  high,  made  of  bamboo, 
one  for  descending,  the  other  for  ascending ;  and 
as  the  miners  go  down,  other  ladders,  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  construction,  are  added.  There 
are  never  more  than  two  men  at  a  time  at  the  hot* 
tom  of  a  pit,  one  of  whom  digs  the  earth,  thb 
other  puts  it  in  a  basket,  and  they  relieve  each 
other  by  changing  their  occupations.  There  are 
never  more  than  two  women  employed  in  a  pit  at 
one. time,  one  of  whom  carries  up  the  loaded  has* 
ket,  while  the  other  descends  with  the  empty  one. 
Neither  men  nor  women  wear  any  clothing  while 
they  are  employed  in  the  mines ;  nor  can  they  re- 
main there  longer  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a 
time,  when  they  are  relieved  by  others. 

The  very  first  baskets  of  earth  are  intermixed 
with  gold.  At  the  depth  of  four  feet,  the  miners 
meet  with  a .  fat  argillaceous  earth,  mingled  with 
small  grains  of  iron  ore,  loadstone,  and  emery,  all 
of  which  are  covered  with  minute  particles  and 
spangles  of  gold.  As  they  proceed  in  depth,  they 
meet  with  a  greater  quantity  of  emery  and  gold, 
^and  they  extract  lumps  of  emery  and  splinters  of 
lapis  lazuli  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gold. 
At  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  the  gold  is  found  in 
round  bits,  and  small  lumps  of  various  forms, 
weighing  from  two  to  ten  grains  j  and  the  deeper 
they  go,  the  more  abundant  it  is. 

When  the  baskets  of  earth  arrive  at  the  top  of 
,  the  mine,  they  are  taken  by  women,  who  carry 
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them  to  the  rivulet  which  waters  the  foot  of  the 
mount ;  the  contents  are  divided  into  small  por- 
tions, the  earth  is  crumbled,  and  the  pieces  of 
iron»  or  emery,  are  broken  witl^  hammers,  or  pes- 
tles. The  washing,  which  has  already  been  doT 
scribed,  then  commences:  the  larger  pieces  of 
gold  are  taken  out  with  the  fingers ;  the  rest  un- 
dergo a  number  of  washings,  till  nothing  remains 
in  the.  calabash  but  a  very  fine  powder  of  emery, 
and  fine  particles  of  gold,  which  are  afterwards 
separated  by  farther  washings.  The  emery  is  pro* 
tfably  the  substance  that  was  shewn  to  me  at  Sa« 
tadoo  under  the  name  of  gold  rust. 

Pieces  of  gold  have  l>een  found  of  the  weight  of 
fifteen  grains ;  larger  than  these  have  frequently 
adhered  to  lumps  of  emery;  and  it  is  believed 
that  others  are  found  much  larger  still.  Ten 
pounds  of  earth  from  the  mount  of  Natakon,  hav- 
ing gone  through  all  its  washings,  produced  a  mass 
which  glowed  with  splendor. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  plain  of 
Natakon  presents  spangles  of  gold,  and  that  all 
the  rivulets  which  flow  through  it  carry  gold  with 
thdr  waters ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  contain  the  real  gold  mine,  of 
which  the  mount  of  Natakon  is  only  an  emanation. 

About  forty-three  miles  from  the  mine  of  Nata- 
kon, descending  the  Colez,  or  Rio  d*Oro,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  branch  of  the  mountains 
of  Tabaoura,  is  the  mine  of  Semayla.  This  is  in 
a  mount,  like  that  of  Natakon,  but  not,  like  that, 
wholly  insulated,  as  the  western  part  is  joined  to 
the  mountain.  The  mount  of  Semayla  is  about 
1,600  yards  in  circumference,  and  not  more  than 
200  feet  in  height.     It  has  its  rivulet,  which*  is 
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broad,  shallow,  never  dry,  and  rolls  its  waters  over 
a  bed  of  red  sand  and  clay,  foU^of  emery,  im- 
pregnated with  gold.  This  rivulet  does  not  flow 
through  a  plain ;  but  descends  into  a  deep  valley 
of  red  rocks,  intermixed,  it  is  said,  with  marble 
of  the  same  colour. 

Here  the  vegetation  is  not  so  luxuriant  as  in 
the  plain  of  Natakon ;  and  the  rocky  mountains, 
M  the  foot  of  which  the  mine  is  situated,  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun  so  powerfully,  that  the  heat  ia 
insupportable,  and  the  miners  and  washers,  dur« 
ing  the  months  of  May  and  June,  are  compelled 
to  suspend  their  labour, .  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  working  of  the  mine  of  Semayla  is  much 
more  laborious  than  that  of  Natakon,  because  the 
substances  which  contain  the  gold  are  harder.  At 
Semayla,  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,* 
the  workmen  find  a  reddish  sand-stone,  hard  to 
cut,  mixed  with  calculous  emery  and  pieces  of 
red  marble ;  they  therefore  proceed  slowly,  and 
the  substances  they  raise  must  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  pulyerization  before  they  can  be  washed. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  large  mortars  and 
pestles,  made  of  a  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  though  this  wood  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  iron,  the  pestles  and  mortars  do  not  long 
resist  the  solidity  of  the  marble. 

At  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  miners 
of  Semayl^  meet  with  a  solid  stratum  of  red  mar- 
ble^  which  terminates  their  labours.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  presumed  that  it  is  here  the  real  mine 
commences,  as  this  marble,  which  is  of  a  very  lively 
red,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  golden  or§.  From 
an  experiment  made  by  a  Frenchman,  it  has  been 
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ascertained,  that  ten  pounds  of  the  red  marblff 
from  the  pits  qf  Semayla,  yielded  as  much  gold 
as  forty  pounds  of  rough  earth,  from  the  pits  of 
Natakon;  that  is,  seventy-two  grains :  one  pound 
of  rough  earth  from  the  rivulet  of  Semayla  yielded 
nearly  twenty-eight  grains:  it  may  therefore  be 
supposed  that  the  mine  of  Semayla  is  richer  than 
that  of  Natakon. 

The  third  mine  is  that  of  Nambia,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  western  chain  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Tabaoura.  This  is  also  in  a  mount,  and 
has  its  rivulet  of  golden  sands.  The  gold  of  Nam- 
bia  is  paler,  but  more  malleable  than  that  of  Na- 
takon or  Semaylai  and  is  preferred  to  both  by  the 
Negroes  and  the  Arabs. 

The  mine  of  Kombady  is  situated  in  a  valley 
formed  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  mountains  of 
Tabaoura,  and,  like,  the  others,  it  has  its  mount, 
and  its  stream  with  golden  ore.  Its  constituent 
parts  are,  like  those  of  Natakon,  iron,  loadstone, 
and  emery;  and  all  these,  but  pWticularly  the 
emery,  are  covered,  or  mixed,  with  gold. 

There  are  other  gold  mines,  which  are  less 
known,  and  there  are  mines  which  contain  iron  of 
a  very  ductile  quality.  It  is  sonorous  like  silver, 
and  probably  coiitains  some  portion  of  this  metal. 

The  Bamboukahs  believe  that  'the  devil  is  the 
fabricator  of  the  gold,  and  that  his  laborp^tories 
are  immense  caverns  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
therefore,  when  the  earth  falls  down  *(and  they 
take  no  care  to  sustain  it),  and  overwhelms  their 
miners,  they  use  no  means  to  extricate  them  ;  be- 
lieving that  this  infernal  alchymist  has  need  of 
workmen,  and  that  he  would  be  offended  if  they 
deprived  him  of  the  services  of  their  companions. 
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and  be  induced  to  cany  his  workshop  to  some 
other  country.  When  one  of  these  accidents  hap- 
pens/the  family  of  the  deceased  offers  a  black 
cow  to  this  great  manufacturer  of  gold,  that  he 
may  place  their  relative  in  a  good  situation  in  one 
of  his  subterranean  departments. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Frenchman  * 
above  alluded  to  of  the  gold  mines  of  Bamb'ouk, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  its  truth.  He  is 
so  dazzled  with  the  **  glowing  splendor"  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  that  he  counsels  his  coun- 
trymen to  appropriate  them  to  themselves;  by 
fair  means,  if  that  be  practicable ;  if  not,  by  open 
violence  ;  and  he  calculates  the  number  of  French 
soldiers  that  would  be  necessary  to  slaughter  the 
natives.  But  it  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation 
of  this  just  and  humane  projector,  that  the  natives 
have  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  their  climate,  and 
that  this  might  probably  conquer  the  French  be- 
fore the  French  had  finis&ed  the  conquest  of  the 
Bamboukahs. 

The  rainy  season  being  over,  and  the  river  fall- 
ing fast,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
Galam,  which  we  did  on  the  25th  of  October, 
after  having  remained  there  three  weeks.  The 
king  had  given  up  his  own  apartment  to  me,  with 
a  good  bed ;  and  I  presented  him  with  a  pistol,  a 
sabre,  and  some  other  articles.  To  his  favourite 
wife,  who  alone  had  borne  him  sons,  and  to  whose 
care  I  was  principally  indebted  for  my  recovery, 
I  gave  some  necklaces  of  glass  beads,  and  some 
scarlet  wool. 

Sirman,  King  of  Galam,  was  very  fond  of  wine, 
and  I  regaled  him,  moderately,  with  this  liquor 
every  evening  during  my  stay  at  his  house.  At 
*  Golberry. 
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parting,  he  attended  me  on  board,  the  vess^; 
to  prove  how  much  he  respected  me,  he  drank 
immoderately,  and  I  repented  I  had  ever  indulged 
a  taste  so  pernicious. 

On  the  9d  of  November,  having  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Bakel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  we  en- 
tered the  channel  of  the  island  of  that  name,  when, 
our  boatswain  being  unable  to  stem  the  current, 
the  vessel  foundered  upon  the  rocks.  The  bank  of 
the  river  was  instantly  covered  with  black  men, 
who  plundered  whatever  was  put  on  shore.  The 
captain  transported  the  rest  of  his  effects  to  the 
island,  which  they  could  not  reach  without  swim- 
ming ;  but  the  chief  of  Bakel  coming  and  tender- 
ing him  his  house,  and  a  good  warehouse  to  stow 
his  merchandise,  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  village.  Here  I  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  kind  of  tent,  which  admitted  the  air, 
while  it  sheltered  me  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

*  The  King  of  Kajaaga,  being  informed  of  our 
misfortune,  came  to  share  the  plunder  with  his 
vassals,  pretending  that,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Arabs,  every  thing  was  become  his  property. 
His  claim  was  enforced  very  successfully ;  but,  as 
he  had  the  kindness  to  leave  us  the  disposal  of  our 
own  persons,  we  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
which  had  come  from  St.  Louis  with  salt,  and  was 
carr3dng  back  slaves. 

If  any  other  circumstance  than  shipwreck  had 
conducted  me  to  Bakel,  I  should  have  been  gra- 
tified by  the  sight  of  the  place.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight ;  the  huts  are  of  earth,  almost 
all  have  terraced  roofs,  and  all  are  erected  in  large 
courts.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  afford  a 
most  pleasing  prospect  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
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Bakd  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
best  fortified  village  on  the  Senegal. 

One  of  the  sailors  having  found  means  to  recover 
our  boat  at  Bakel,  overtook  us^  and  informed  his 
captain  that  a  king's  ship  was  in  the  river,  at  no 
great  distance  below ;  and  as  we  were  wretchedly 
accommodated  on  board  a  vessel  where  107  un* 
fortunate  captives  were  in  irons ;  the  captain  and 
I,  with  ojily  three  sailors,  entered  the  boat,  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  her.  We  were  well  armed, 
and  our  swivels  were  mounted  on  the  gunwale* 
On  the  14th  of  November,  after  a  sail  of  thirty- 
seven  hours,  we  got  on  board  the  king's  ship, 
which  being  fitted  out  for  receiving  the  duties,  was 
well  armed  and  commodious.  I  had  been  again 
harassed  by  fever  ;  butj)eing  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dews  of  night,  it  vi- 
sibly abated,  and  in  eight  days  it  left  me  entirely. 

The  vessel  drew  nine  feet  water,  and  the  river 
was  lowering  every  day.  The  captain  took  in- 
cessant pains  to  hasten  the  voyage,  but  at  onetime 
a  sand  bank  impeded  us ;  at  another  we  were  re- 
tarded by  trunks  of  trees,  which  had  been  swept 
into  the  river ;  and  at  length  we  received  intellii- 
gence  that  the  Foolah  Poolas  intended  to  wait  for 
us  at  the  Devil's  mouth.  There,  indeed,  we  found 
them :  but  the  captain  put  the  cargo  and  baggage 
on  a  rock  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  river» 
and  they  coidd  not  reach  it.  We  then  exerted  all 
our  strength,  and  having  disengaged  ourselves  from 
the  channel,  we  again  took  our  caa*go  and  baggage 
on  board. 

On  the  24tb  of  December  we  arrived  at  &. 
Louis,  after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  eight 
days. 
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A  few  more  particulars  respecting  the  negroes 
and  their  country,  and  I  quit  for  ever  this  race  of 
men  so  remarkable  for  their  colour  and  their  fate: 
their  colour,  which  white  men  have  imagiped  pro- 
claimed them  inferior  to  themselves,  and  their  fate, 
in  becoming  the  universal  labourers  of  distant 
countries,  because  their  fortitude  and  endurance, 
of  fatigue  were  greater  than  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  west  of  Africa  the  siin  rises  of  a  fiery  red 
colour,  and  his  disk  appears  much  larger  thim  in 
Europe.  His  rays  fill  the  atmosphere  with  a  kind 
of  vivid  clearness  J  his  splendor  is  not  abated 
during  the  day ;  and  at  night  he  sinks  into  the 
ocean  with  indescribable  grandeur.  The  European 
at  first  contemplates  and  admires;  but  he  soon  is 
sensible  only  of  the  heat  which  oppresses  him ;  and 
he  sees  with  pleasure  the  first  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sun,  though  he  knows  they  are  the  forerunners 
of  storms,  diseases,  and  death. 
From  the  vicinity  of  the  equinoctial  line  to  the 
*  20th  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  constitute  the 
rainy  season ;  the  other  eight  months  are  dry.  On 
the  approach  of  the  rains,  the  negroes  keep  as 
much  as  possible  within  their  huts,  where  they  sit 
by  a  fire.  They  are  extremely  cautious  to  avoid 
being  wet ;  and  if,  by  chance,  a  storm  penetrate 
through  their  clothing,  they  plunge  into  the  water,, 
wash  themselves,  and  then  dry  themselves  before 
the  fire.  These  are  lessons  by  which  I  conceive  a 
European  might  profit.  The  first  rains  moisten 
and  corrupt  every  thing  they  touch,  in  forty-eight 
hoiura.  Woollen  cloths  are  covered  with  spots>^ 
which  soon  breed  worms;  raw  hides  Experience 
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the  same  effect ;  and  the  strongest  leather  is  s6on 
injured.  In  the  dry  season  the  earth  is  cov^re4 
with  an  impervious  crust ;  and  when  the  rains  first 
penetrate  this,  imprisoned  vapours  arise,  which 
emit  a  foetid  odour,  and  occasion  diseases  and  death. 

The  ground  cultivated  by  the  negroes  of  these 
countries  is  abandoned,  when  it  'Will  no  longer 
bear  abundant  crops,  and  it  is  soon  covered  with 
new  woods.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
perceive,  by  the  decrease  of  their  harvests,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  clear  another  spot  of  land,  the  chief 
and  the  principal  men  examine  the  woods  around, 
sQid  select  a  piece  of  ground  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  They  strip  off  the  bark, 
small  branches  of  trees,  and  brush-wood,  of 
the  circumference,  and  lay  them  in  heaps  at  the 
confines ;  so  that  fire  may  communicate  through*^ 
out  the  whole  circle ;  and  in  January,  when  the 
drying  east  wind  prevails,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  is  consumed,  except  the 
trunks  of  some  large  trees,  which  are  suffered  to 
remain.  All  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  village; 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  unite  to  spread  the 
ashes  over  the  ground,  dig  it  slightly,  and  sow  it 
with  millet,  maize,  or  rice. 

The  rice  is  ripe  in  two  months  after  it  has  been 
sown ;  when  the  women,  who  have  hoed  it  repeat^ 
edly  during  its  growth,  cut  it  with  knives,  bind  it 
in  sheaves,  and  carry  it  home  in  baskets.  They 
spread  it  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  where  it 
remains  till  a  fortnight  after  the  rains  are  over,  by 
which  time  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  the  grains  are  then 
picked  off  by  the  women,  and  deposited  in  grana- 
ries, and  the  stalks  are  reserved  for  mats,  and  va- 
rious other  purposes. 
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When  a  negro  courier  is  told  that  he  is  going  to 
be  i|pnt  on  a  journey  in  the  desert,  he  will  eat  six 
or  eight  pounds  of  solid  food,  and  drink  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  wine.  He  takes  with  him  a 
little  parched  millet,  a  pound  of  gum,  and  some 
ounces  of  hard  jelly  formed  of  three  parts  of  mut- 
ton juice,  and  one  of  gum.  His  daily  sustenance 
does  not  exceed  four  ounces ;  and  with  this  he  will 
travel  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  five  or  six 
days  together.  When  he  returns,  he  is  diminished 
in  bulk,  but  he  is  gay  and  active,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  hunger  or  fatigue. 
When  these  people  are  compelled  to  submit  toi^ 
spare  diet,  they  tie  a  broad  bandage  round  the 
stomach,  which  they  contract  as  it  becomes  too 
wide ;  and  they  assert  that  after  some  days  of  good 
living,  they  can,  by  this  means,  sustain  three  days 
of  total  abstinence  without  the  least  injury. 

All  the  negroes  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the" 
Atlantic  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  are 
excellent  swimmers.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
sport  in  the  water,  and  seem  as  much  at  home 
there  as  the  fishes.  When  the  sea  is  very  rough, 
the  waves  break  on  the  bar  of  the  Senegal,  and 
throw  up  a  white  spray  more  than  thirty  feet  high ; 
the  contention  between  the  breakers  and  the  waves, 
occupies  a  space  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  no  boat  can  approach  the  shore. 
At  such  times  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  governor 
of  St.  Louis  to  send  orders  to,  or  ask  intelligence 
from,  a  ship ;  and  the  negroes  undertake  a  service 
which  none  but  they  would,  or  could,  perform. 
The  letters  are  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  which  is  well 
corked,  and  hung  from  the  neck  of  the  messenger, 
and  he  springs  from  the  shore  into  the  waves.  For 
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a  queuter  of  An  how  he  is  not  seen ;  but  \^hen  the 
anxious  spectator  has  given  him  up  for  lost^  he  ^-^ 
fears  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
He  afterwaards  reaches  the  vessel,  executes  his 
commission,  and  returns  in  safety.  Ten  shillings 
will  tempt  one  of  these  intrepid  men  thus  to  ha2rard 
Im  life. 

The  perilous  undertaking  of  procuring  pahKH 
wine  devolves  upon  the  negroes,  who  mount  the 
straight  trunk  of  a  tree,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
bighr  by  means  of  a  boop  of  elastic  twigs,  which 
goes  round  their  own  body  and  that  of  the  tree  j 
and  which  they  fix  in  the  notches  left  by  the  leaves 
that  have  fallen  off  durifig  its  growth.  They  make 
a»  incision  beneath  the  leaves,  into  which  they  in* 
isa^ot  a  funnel  that  conducts  the  liquor  into  » 
gourd  bottle,  placed  tinder  to  receive  it.  They 
then  descend  s^  they  mounted ;  but  tiieir  task  k 
not  endedy  for  the  bottle,  which  conHJdms  abotit 
three  quarts,  is  filled  in  twenty-fotir  houirsr  ^e« 
they  take  up  an  empty  one,  and  bring  down  the 
ftiH. 

Bttt  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  who  are 
eapable  of  these  exertions  should  be  inactive  wl^n' 
AJey  are  not  goaded  by  necessity,  or  stimulated  by 
advantage ;  that  they  should  assemble  under ,  a;* 
large  tree,  w  in  their  village  hall,  and  converse 
ftom  iHorning  till  night.  Nor  is  it  to  be  Wondered 
at  that  their  conversation  should  be  trifling;  as 
their  ideas  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  ob- 
jects around  thenn  Night,  which  puts  an  end  to 
this  sedentary  amusement^  introduces  dancing, 
and  in  this  exercise  the  wt)men  join.  The  negroes 
aire  so  fond  of  dancing  that  it  has  been  said,  a  lit- 
tle hyperbolieally,  that  all  Africa  is  dancing  at  a 
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night;  the  strictly  Muhamedan  part  of  Afrioa/ 
musty  at  least  be  excepted. 

When  the  sun  or  moon  is  eclipsed,  the  negroes 
believe  that  the  luminary  is  attacked  by  a  dragon ; 
and  believing  also  that  the  monster  has  ears,  they 
take  a  very  judicious  method  to  drive  him  away. 
The  women  shriek,  the  men  yell;  some  blow 
horns,  others  beat  drums,  or  copper  basons; 
making,  all  together,  a  concert  that  no  dragon  in 
the  universe  could  withstand ;  accordingly,  they 
never  fail  to  deliver  the  sun  or  moon  in  due  time^ 
from  its  antagonist. 

In  youth,  the  lively  red  blood  may  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  bkck  complexion  of  a 
negro,  and  the  blush  which  overspreads  the  cheek 
of  a  modest  young  female  is  immediately  percepti- 
ble. The  negroes  in  general,  attain  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  or  seventy  years,  in  a  state  of  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  when  death  approaches,  they 
meet  it  with  perfect  resignation. 

I  believe  it  is  now  universally  known  that  the 
cameleon  does  not  live  upon  air ;  for,  to  ascertain 
this,  naturalists  have  famished  it  to  death.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. What  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  this  ex- 
traordinary diet  is,  that  the  air  inhaled  by  the  ca- 
meleon insinuates  itself  into  every  part  of  its  body, 
even  to  the  extremities  of  its  feet  and  tail,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  natural  plumpness.  This 
state  it  seems  to  retain  at  its  pleasure,  and  then 
suddenly  becomes  skin  and  bone;  the  spine  of  its 
back  is  pointed,  and  the  flesh  of  its  sides  seems 
united.  The  change  of  colour  is  still  less  miracu- 
lous. The  V  natural  colour  of  the  cameleon  is  a 
bright  green ;  under  imprisonmen|  and  starvation 
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the  green  faded ;  it  first  became  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
then  brown,  then  grey,  then  black ;  when  death 
put  an  end  to  the  experiment,  and  the  sufierings 
of  the  wretched  animal.  The  cameleon,  at  liberty, 
sits  motionless  among  leaves  of  his  own  colour,  and 
puts  out  his  tongue,  which  is  glutinous,  till  it  be 
covered  with  insects;  when  he  draws  it  in  with 
great  rapidity,  and  swallows  his  prey.  The  eye  of 
the  cameleon  not  only  projects  farther  from  the 
head  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  but  it  is  of  a 
conical  form.  He  possesses  the  faculty  of  moving 
his  eyes  in  every  direction,  totally  independent  ot 
each  other. 

The  author  of  whom  I  have  ventured  to  say 
that  I  believe  what  he  asserts  he  has  seeiD,  asserts 
that  he  has  se^ii  a  green  peroquet  with  a  black 
head,  a  species  common  in  the  environs  of  the 
Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  which  repeated  dialogues, 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  questions  and 
answers ;  which  whistled,  and  sung  three  couplets 
of  a  drinking  song ;  and  which  concluded  this  exhi- 
bition of  its  vocal  powers  with  immoderate  bursts 
of  laughter.  Whether  any  part  of  its  performance 
depended  on  the  imagination  of  its  hearers,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

I  now  quitted  the  Senegal,  and  at  passing  over 
the  bar,  I  had  a  proof  of  the  attachment  of  the 
n^roes.  ,  They  came  to  conduct  me,  and  stood 
naked  on  the  deck,  ready  to  plunge  into  the  sea, 
in  case  of  an  accident.  I  wished  to  reward  their 
zeal,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  accept 
anything,  , 
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THE    SARARA,   OR   GREAT  DESfiRT. 

Xx  was  not  n^  inientioa  to  visit  the  Sabara ; 
that  vast  expanse  of  aand  and  atone,  ofi  which  no 
human  being  could  exist  but  an  Arabi  and  no 
beast  but  a  camel,  for  the  horses  of  the  Arabs^mnst 
perish^  without  the  milk  which  their  camelaafibvd^ 
but  fpga  and  curcaits  have  obliged  masey  £uro- 
peansi  to  visit  the  Sahara  without  their  intending 
to  do  so,,  and  I  was  of  the  number ;.  the  vessel  ia 
whiefau  I  sailed  being  wrecked  on  its  shore. 

We  were  driven  onshore  a  little  to  the  north^ 
ward  of  Cape  Blanco ;  and  myself,  and  eleveor 
otheo  persims,  travelled  to  the  southward  along 
the  bwcfa,  under  high  cli£&  and  impending  roeks^ 
during  two  day&i  happy^if  we  could Jnd,  at  night,, 
a  spot  of  sand  above  high  water  mark,,  for  our.  bed. 
Oa  the  third  day,  we  came,  to^  ai  valley  form^  by 
a^h^hcliffon  the  south,  and  hills;  of  sand,  which 
shut  it  out  from  the  sea^  on  the  north*  Here  we^ 
found  a  party  of  Araba^  watering  their  camel&afi  a 
well.  Thcmgh  we  knew  that,  plunder  andislaisery 
awaited  us ;  in  our  situation  it  wi&  a  happiness  to: 
meet  with  men,  and  we  approached  these  in  an  at^ 
titude  of  submission. 

One  of  the  Arabs  ran  towards  me,  with  his 
drawn  scymitar  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  would  have 
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cut  me  to  therground^  but  it  appeared  that  his  de- 
sign i/ras  upon  my  dotiies^  of  whioiat  be  stripped  me* 
Ifciity  or  forty  other  Arabs  were  ftow  arriving, 
some  rmning,  and  others  riding  upon  swift  cameh ; 
and  six  or  eight  of  these  were  disputing  for  the  pos- 
session of  my  persovi,  and  pulling  me  different  ways 
at  once.  They  cut  at  each  other  orer  my  head, 
and  on  every  aide  of  me,  till  their  heads,  arms, 
and  sides,  were  streaming  with  blood;  while  I 
expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces  before  it  could  be  de* 
cidedto  whom  I  belonged.  The  contest  lasW 
nearly  an  hour ;  but,  happily  for  the  disputanti^ 
their  wounds  were  of  less  consequence  than  I  ilna- 
g^ned ;  £or,  after  tke  dried  blood  had  been  rubbed 
from  them  with  sand,  no  attention  whatever  was 
paid  to  them.  The  point  being  settled,  I  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  two  old  womai^  who 
'  drove  me  forward  with  sticks.  When  we  drew 
near  the  well,  they  gave  me  a  bowl  of  water,  I 
begged  fdr  food,  but  these  people  had  none  fer 
themselves. 

There  were,  assembled  at  the  well,  about  a 
hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  diildren,  aad 
from  four  to  five  hundred  camels,  large  and  small. 
The  men  were  drawing  water  for  the  camels,  which 
drank  an  incredible  quantity.  A  considerable 
number  of  goat-skins  were  then  filled  with  watef^ 
and  slung  on  each  side  of  the  camels ;  and  paniers^ 
for  the  women  and  children  to  ride  in,  werei^ng 
on  each  side  afterwards.  The  paniers  were  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  camel,  stretched  out  at  the  top 
with  a  wooden  rim,  and  each  was  capable  of  con- 
taining three  or  &ur  women  and  diildren.  The 
men  lode  on  small  saddles  placed  before  the  hump 
of  the  animal. 
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My  place  was  behihd  the  hump,  on  the  bare 
.back,  whose  bone  was  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  an 
oar's  blade,  and  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house ; 
the  sides  of  the  animal  were  distended  with  water. 
This  seat  would  not  have  been  enviable  if  it  had 
been  stationary ;  but,  when  put  in  motion,  the 
violent  trot  of  the  camel  rendered  it  intolerable  i 
^nd,  after  some  time,  I  slipped  down,  and  chose 
to  walk  on  my  bare  feet. 

My  master,  who  .was  a  tall  old  man,  nearly  as 
black  as  a  negro,  and  two  young  men,  his  sons, 
were  on  foot  as  well  as  myself.  I  walked  my  best, 
but  this  was  not  well  enough  to  satisfy  the  Arab, ' . 
who,  on  the  fourth  ddy  of  our  march,  came  behind 
me,  and  gave  me  repeated  blows  with  a  stout  stick. 
One  of  his  sons  then  gave  me  his  double-barrelled 
gun  and  accoutrements  to  carry.  This  added  to 
my  fatigue,  but  I  found  it  was  done  to  serve  me ; 
for,  after  this,  my  master  urged  me  no  more,  but 
left  me  to  follow  at  my  leisure.  The  face  of  the 
Desert  resembled  that  of  a  calm,  unruffled  ocean, 
and  camels  could  be  seen  in  any  direction,,  as  they* 
came  above  the  horizon. 

We  passed  the  night  in  a  valley,  where,  for  the 
first  time,  I  was  permitted  to  lie  down  in  the  shade 
of  the  tent ;  but  the  women  spit  at  me,  and  drbve 
me  away.  In  mitigation  of  their  unkindness  it 
must  be  owned  that  my  appearance  was  not  less 
repulsive  than  their  manners ;  my  feet  were  bleed- 
ing, my  face  and  body  were  scorched  by  the  sun, 
and  my  person  was  reduced  to  skin  and  bone  by 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  At  night  I  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  under  a  corner  of  the  tent,  aad 
my  master  pointed  out  the  place  where  I  might 
lie  J  but  the  women  would  not  consent.     At  mid- 
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night,  however,  the  hour  of  milking  the  camels, 
they  brought  me  a  quart  of  milk,  and  when  they 
were  asleep,  the  young  man  whose  musket  I  had 
carried  made  me  creep  under  the  tent,*  where  I 
had  a  bed  of  soft  sand.  When  the  women  awoke, 
they  would  have  driven  me,  but  the  old  Arab  or- 
dered them  to  let  me  remain,  and,  after  this,  I  was 
an  established  lodger  under  the  tent. 

We  had  now  travelled  seven  days  and  a  half, 
to  the  south-east,  on  a  solid  desert,  with  sharp 
stones  bedded  in  itj  water  we  carried  with  us, 
and  our  sustenance  had  been  the  milk  of  our  ca- 
mels ;  our  resting  places  had  been  hollows,  which 
afibrded  a  few  thorny  bushes  for  their  support. 
But,  as  we  proceeded,  these  hollows  became  less 
frequent,  and  more  shallow,  and  the  thorny  bushes 
more  scanty  and  parched,  and,  as  these  failed,  the 
milk  failed  also.  In  some  places,  we  found  a 
small  bitter  plant,  and  in  others,  a  root,  about  the 
size  of  a  smdl  walnut,  which  was  distinguished  by 
a  single  blade  of  grass  three  inches  high*  When 
these  could  be  found,  they  were  eagerly  devoured, 
both  by  the  Arabs  and  mjiself. 

The  next  day,  four  mares  that  were  of  the  party^ 
and  Were  fed  with  camel's  milk,  and  had  water 
given  them  every  two  days,  drank  the  last  of  the 
water;  and  the  rain,  which  was  now  expected, 
not  coming,  a  council  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
determined  to  return  to  the  well  near  the  sea,  at 
which  I  had  first  met  with  the ,  Arabs.  In  the 
eight  days  and  a  half  we  had  travelled,  exclusive 
of  one  day  that  we  had  rested,  I  calculated  the 
space  passed  over  to  be  about  two  hundred  miles. 

Our  course  in  returning  was  first  north-east,  and 
afterwards  north-west.    We  entered  a  small  valley 
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yfjiii  ^  few  bushes,  on  which  I  had  tKe  g^od  forr 
tune  to  find  ^  haadiul  of  living  snails,  the  x>xily 
living  creatures  I  h*d  met  with,  which  I,  TOiasted 
and  ate^  The  ne^t  day  afforded  me  another  handr 
ful  of  snails,  and  my  beverage  was  the  urioe  of  the 
camels,  which  I  caught  in  my  hands  as  it  &H» 
My  allowance  of  milk  was  half  a  pu)t  m  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

My  master  was  the  chief  of  his  company,  and 

the  owner  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  camels.    The 

riches  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  consists  of  their 

camels.   In  enquiring  ^fter  a  man's  wealth  it  i^  not 

said,  "  How  much  gold  has  he  ?*'  or,  "  how  muph 

land  does  he  possess?"  but  ^^how  many  camels 

does  he  own  ?"    In  an  evening,  my  master  waa 

joined  in  his  devotions  by  all  the  elderly  men,  an4 

the  greater  number  of  the  young.    Having  per* 

formed  their  ablutions  with  sand,  a3  is  allowed  in 

the  Desert  by  their  law,  they  turned  towards 

Mecca,  and  my  master  stepped  befpre  thpm,  an4 

bowed  twice,  repeating  each  time,  "  Allah  u  Ka^ 

beer.**   God  is  great.     He  then  prostrated  himself 

twice,  and  each  time  said  "  lii  Allah  ila  Allah 

Shed  wa  Muhamed  Rassule  Allah."    There  is  no 

God  but  God,  and  bear  witness  that  Muhamed  is 

the  Prophet  of  God.    The  Allah  u  Kabeer  wa« 

then  three  times  repeated.     In  all  these  words  ^nd 

motions  the  whole  assembly  followed  wy  mastep, 

and  when  they  were  ended,  he  prayed.    After 

this,  all  joined  in  repeating  a  chapter  of  the  Koran^ 

and  the  service  concluded  with  singing,  or  chaqnt- 

ing. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  return  we  halted,  4nd 
two  strangers  arrived,  riding  on  camels  loaded  with 
goods.    There  were  in  the  valley  six  tents  besides 
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that  of  my  sEiaster }  but  die  strangers  alighted  bo- 
fore  his,  as  belonging  to  the  chief.  The  men  were 
out,  hunting,  and,  as  I  believed,  hunting  for  plim- 
d^r.  The  wife  and  daughters  of  my  master  went 
to  the  strangers }  they  should  have  carried  water, 
but  water  they  had  none :  they  carried,  however, 
a  tent  cloth,  and  a  large  skin^  with  which,  and  the 
aid  of  two  sticks,  they  soon  erected  a  dwelling 
plaeed  the  baggage  of  the  travellers  within  it,  and 
hung  up  two  skins  filled  widi  water,  which  they 
bad  brought  with  them. 

While  this  was  performing,  the  strangers  re- 
mained ses^ted  on  the  ground,  with  each  a  double- 
barrelled  musket,  as  bright  as  possible,  lying  by 
him :  when  it  was  finidied,  the  ladies  seated  them- 
selves  near,  and  asked  a  number  <^  questions. 
Having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  came  to  m^ 
fyr,  by  this  time,  they  had  learned  to  endure  me, 
nad  the  elder  one  told  me  that  Seedy  (Master^  Ha^ 
med  was  eome  with  hayks  and  blue  cloth  to  sell  { 
that  he  came  from  Maroksh ;  and  that  he  could 
buy  me  if  he  choset  and  take  me  where  I  might 
find  my  friends,  and  kiss  {ay  wife  apd  children. 

I  was  not  tardy  in  accosting  the  merchant  of 
Marocco,  who  immediately  presented  me  with  a 
bowl  of  water.  After  some  ccmversation,  he  agreed 
to  purchase  me  of  the  Arab  chief,  on  my  engaging 
to*  pay  him  a  stipulated  sum  on  our  arrival  at 
SwersJ!!,  which  he  said  was  a  walled  town  and  a 
port* 

During  the  two  following  days  we  continued  to 
travel  to  the  north*west,  with  Seedy  Hamed  and 
Im  brother  in  our  company }  and  on  the  last  of 
these  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  elder  of 
these  merchants  pay  to  the  Arab  chief  two  coarse 
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hayks,  one  blue  cotton  frock,  and  a  bundle  of  os- 
trich feathers,  as  the  price  of  my  person. 

The  next  day  my  new  master  was  to  slaughter 
a  camel  he  had  purchased;  and  I,  whose  daily 
sustenance  had  been  a  handful  of  snails  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  looked  forward  to  this  event  with 
great  impatience.     After  the  animal  had  been  se- 
cured by  ropes.  Seedy  Hamed  cut  open  a  vein  in 
its  neck,  and  as  the  blood  streamed  out,  it  was  re* 
ceived  into  a  large  kettle.     I  had  assisted  in  ga- 
thering dry  sticks  during  the  day,  and  the  blood 
was  placed  over  a  fire  made  with  these,  and  stirred 
till  it  became  thick :  it  was  then  presented  to  me, 
and  I  ate  voraciously  of  what,  in  better  times,  my 
stomach  would  have  loathed.     Man  is  the  crea- 
ture of  circumstances ;  and  the  unfledged  travel- 
ler, well  provided  with  dry  meat  and  bread,  elated 
with  the  idea  of  crossing  a  desert,  and  giving  to 
poor  pilgrims  the  pieces  of  camel's  flesh  which  had 
been  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  was  now  the 
hungry  slave  that  greedily  swallowed  its  blood. 

The  camel  was  killed  after  midnight,  and  in  a 
small  ravine,  where  we  hoped  it  would  have  es- 
caped  observation;  but  numbers  of  people  disco- 
vered it,  and  came  to  assist  in  the  dressing  and 
eating  it.  Though  the  owners  were  as  hungry  as 
the  assistants,  they  could  not,  without  difficulty, 
get  a  mouthful  of  the  intestines,  which  had  been 
boiled  in  some  of  the  water  taken  from  the  sto- 
mach of  the  camel.  Before  morning  one  half  of 
the  animal  had  been  stolen.  When  day  appeared, 
I  was  employed  in  cutting  off  the  flesh  that  re- 
mained, and  spreading  it  out  to  dry,  and  in  boil- 
ing the  bones  for  my  masters,  who  cracked  them, 
and  sucked  the  marrow  and  juices.     In  the  course 
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of  the  day,  men,  women,  and  children,  flocked 
around  us,  and,  between  begging  and  stealing,  our 
.  stock  of  meat  was,  before  night,  reduced  to  a  very 
small  quantity. 

The  day  was  passed  in  farther  preparations  for 
our  departure.  My  masters  made  me  a  pair  of 
sandals  of  the  skin  of  the  camel,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
their  confidence,  they  gave  me  a  small  knife, 
which  I  fastened  to  a  thong  round  my  neck.  They 
gave  me  notice  that  they  should  proceed  towards 
Swerah  on  the  following  morning. 

At  sun-rise  the  next  day  we  loaded  our  camels, 
and  parted  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert. 
Their  camels  had  been  eighteen  days  without  wa- 
ter, and  still  afforded  sustenance  for  their  owners: 
they  had  now  two  days  to  travel  before  they  reach- 
ed the  well  where  I  found  them.  At  parting,  the 
Arab  chief  stole  one  of  the  pieces  of  meat  which 
hung  from  the  camel  I  had  under  my  care. 

Our  kafilah  consisted  of  Seedy  Hamed,  and  Seid 
his  brother,  the  two  large  camels  they  had  brought 
with  them,  myself,  and  a  young  camel  they  had 
purchased,  and  Abdallah,  a  young  man  who  had 
joined  us,  with  his  camel,  and  a  couple  of  goat- 
skins. These  last  were  empty,  as  were  those  of 
my  masters,  except  a  small  quantity  of  water  that 
had  been  extracted  from  the  stomach  of  the  slaugh- 
tered camel.  We  mounted,  and  set  off  on  a  full 
and  long  striding  trot,  being  now  to  ride  for  our 
lives.  Having  continued  this  pace  for  about  three 
hours,  we  stopped  a  few  minutes  in  a  small  valley, 
to  adjust  our  saddles ;  when  Seedy  Hamed  took  a 
checked  shirt  from  one  of  his  bags,  and  gave  it  to 
me.  My  back  had  not  known  the  comfort  of  a 
covering  since  I  was  stripped  by  the  Arabs,  and  I 
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invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Alaiigiitj  on  my 
master. 

We  mounted  again,  and  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  east-south-east,  till  night,  when  we 
halted  in  a  small  valley,  in  which  were  some  thomj 
bushes.  Here  we  had  each  a  few  mouthiids  of 
the  camel's  flesh,  which  we  roasted,  and  the  small 
residue  of  the  foul  water  was  divided  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  I  judged  the  pace  we  had 
travelled  to  be  full  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
distance  to  be  not  less  than  sixty-three  miles. 

On  the  second  day  we  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction,  stopping  only  at  noon,  for  the  Arabs  to 
perform  their  devotions,  and  I  rated  the  day's 
journey  at  a  hundred  and  five  miles.  Whether 
pain  added  to  the  calculation,  I  know  not;  for 
my  legs  were  unsupported  by  stirrups,  my  bones 
seemed  as  if  thrown  out  of  their  sockets,  and  skin 
and  flesh  gave  way  be£>re  the  motion  of  the  camel. 
The  Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
travelling,  were  neither  fatigued  nor  injured,  llie 
Desert  exhibited  the  same  smooth  hard  surface  as 
before,  with  here  and  there  the  naked  head  of  a 
rock  rising  above  it.  The  beverage  of  the  whole 
party  was  the  urine  of  the  camels,  which  the  mer- 
chants said  was  good  for  the  stomach. 

On  the  third  day,  afler  travelling  three  hoars, 
we  saw  before  us  a  high  bank,  and  when  we  ap- 
proached it,  we  found  it  to  be  the  farther  side  of  a 
chasm  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  We 
dismounted,  and  descended  on  the  side  nearest  to 
us,  which  was  very  steep,  and  in  many  places  per- 
pendicular. When  we  had  passed  the  most  difli- 
cult  part,  Seedy  Hamed  and  I  walking  together, 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  at  Swerah,  and  if  I 
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haA  taHA  fasn  the  trath  ia;  saying  I  had  n  fnend 
tfanre  who  would  redeem  me.  Hte  desired  me 
to  be  candid  with  him,  for  he  was  my  fnend,  and 
he  added,  ''  God  will  deal  with  you  as  you  deal 
with  me."  I  was  equally  i^orant  of  Swerah  and 
ereiy  person  in  it;  I  had  ever  a  detestation  of 
lying  'y.  and  I  believe,  though  liberty  and  life  were 
ai  stake,  I  could  not  have  told  a  solemn  and  deli- 
berate falsehood:  but  Swerah  wa&  a  walled  towffr 
&  port,,  and  in  Marocco ;.  my  imagination  had 
peopled  it  with  men  of  property,  merchants,  and 
consuls,  and  I  had  neverdoubted  for  amoment,  that 
wheamy  coxmexiona  wereknown,  my  raiisom  would 
be  instantly  paid :  I  therefore  answered,  without 
hesitation^  that  I  had  not  been  at  Swerah,  but  that 
I  had  a  friend  there  who  would  advance  any  sum 
I  mij^t  require.  '^  What  is  the  name  of  yofur 
fiiend  ?*'  demanded  Seedy  Hamed.  With  a  promp* 
titude.that  nothing  but  my  certainty  of  procunhg 
my  ransom  could  have  inspired,  I  answered,  '*  Con- 
sul.'* "  Now/'  said  Seedy  Hamed^  *«  if  you  will 
agree  before  God  the  Most  High  to  pay  the  sum. 
specified,  and  to  give  me  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
I  will  take  you  to  Swerah.;  if  not,.!  will  cany  you 
off  that  way"  (pointing  to  the  south-east)  ^^  sltdA 
sell  yoa  for  what  I  can  get,  rather  than  take  you 
aerosB  this  long  desert,  where  we  must  every  day 
ride  our  livea  for  your  sake ;  and  if^  when  we 
come  to  Swerah,.  you  cannot  fulfil  your  aigage- 
ment,  the  only  alternative  is,  that  I  shall  cut  ycfcnr 
throaf  I  readily  and  solemnly  agreed  to  tiiese^ 
conditions,  while  Seedy  Hamed  looked  at  me,  as- 
if  he.  would  have  pierced  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
heacL  Then,,  taking  my  hand,  he  said,  ''  yon  shall 
ga  to  Swerah  if  God  please." 
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Seedy  Hamed  now  pointed  to^a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  and  bade  me  look  down ;  I  did  so,  and  saw 
a  spring  of  dear  water.  Men  and  animals  drank 
the  delicious  beverage  with  eagerness ;  I  had  here 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  quantity  of 
water  a  camel  could  drink  at  one  time.  Fifteen 
times  we  filled  a  goat-skin  that  contained  at  least 
four  gallons  i  and  every  drop,  that  is  sixty  gallons^ 
was  swallowed  by  our  largest  camel.  This  was  a 
very  large  one,  about  nine  feet  high,  and  stout 
in  proportion,  and  had  not,  as  Seedy  Hamed  said, 
tasted  water  during  twenty  days. 

Having  filled  our  goats-skins,  we  descended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  and  rode  along  it  to  the 
eastward ;  the  high  banks  being  from  six  to  ten 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  level  bot- 
tom encrusted  with  salt.  We  came  at  length  to  a 
spot  on  the  northern  bank  where  it  was  just  pos- 
sible  to  scramble  up,  and  for  the  camels,  by  coax- 
ing, singing,  driving,  andassisting  them  to  follow. 
On  reaching  the  summit,  we  found  the  desert  had 
the  same  dreary,  solitary,  and  smooth  appearance 
as  before.  When  we  had  advanced  about  eight 
miles  from  the  chasm,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
we  halted  for  the  night,  without  a  bush  to  feed 
the  camels,  and  with  only  a  morsel  of  meat,  the 
last  we  had,  for  ourselves.  I  judged  by  the  north 
star,  that  were  in  the  latitude  of  about  20^  north, 
and  I  calculated  our  day's  journey  at  about  fifty 
miles. 

On  the  fourth  day  our  camels  were  allowed  to 
walk,  and  we  travelled  fourteen  hours,  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  making  our  day's 
journey  at  least  forty  miles.  About  two  o'clock. 
Seedy  Hamed  said,  **  I  see  a  camel."     I  looked 
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aud  saw  no  such  thing.  At  length  I  discovered  a 
speck  in  the  horizon.  The  camel  belonged  to  a 
party  of  Arabs,  who  had  many  others  with  them, 
but  we  did  not  reach  them  tUl  sun-set,  when  we 
received  an  invitation  to  accompany  them  to  their 
tents,  which  were  four  in  number.  Here  we 
fared  sumptuously  on  boiled  meat,  and  *bowls  of 
milk  and  water. 

The  next  day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Ar^bs,  who  had 
been  to  the  northward  for  water,  and  were  now 
conducting  a  drove  of  camels,  loaded  with  skins, 
filled  with  this  necessary  of  life.  We  were  invited 
to  take  up  our  lodging  with  these  Arabs,  and  hav- 
ing travelled  with  them  to  the  southward,  two 
hours,  we  came  to  an  extensive  valley,  in  which 
were  fifty  tents.  Having  a  soft  spot  of  sand  for 
my  bed,  and,  at  midnight,  a  good  draught  of 
camel's  milk,  I  considered  that  I  had  been  toler- 
ably well  lodged  and  fed  in  the  desert.  I  computed 
this  day's  journey  at  forty  miles. 

The  next  day  we  set  out  in  company  with  the 
whole  division  of  the  friendly  Arabs,  and  after 
proceeding  about  fifteen  miles,  they  halted  for  the 
purpose  of  feasting  us.  My  share  of  the  feast  was 
as  much  water  as  I  could  drink,  at  noon,  and  as 
much  milk  at  midnight;  and  none  of  the  Arabs 
fared  better,  except  that  the  water  was  mixed 
with  sour  milk.  They  had  a  flock  of  miserably 
poor  sheep,  which  fed  upon  the  short  brown  moss 
of  the  valleys.  Seedy  Hamed  purchased  one  of 
these. 

The  following  day  we.  quitted  the  Arabs,  and, 
at  noon  we  came  to  a  low  valley,  in  which  were 
some  bushes,  and  a  well  of  tolerably  good  water. 
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Here  We  watered  our  camels,  ^ed  cut  gMt- 
skins,   and  then  pursued  our  joomey.    Having 
travelled  thirty-five  miles,  we  halted  for  the  nigiit^ 
and  I  supped  on  the  broiled  entrails  of  the  leaii^ 
sheep,  and  slept  without  any  shelter. 
#      The  next  day,  which  was  the  eighth  of  my  tra* 
vdUiing  in  the  Sahara  with  the  merchants,  the  de- 
sert began  to  assume  a  new  aspect.    Sand,  of  a 
scorching  heat,  lay  in  small  loose  heaps,  through 
which  we  £rand  it  very  difficult  to  pass,  and  we 
saw  before  us,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  from  north  to  south,  immense  hills  of  sand. 
We  soon  arrived  among  them,  and  were  struek 
with  horror  at  the  sight.    Piles  of  drifted  sand 
towered  two  hundred  feet  above  our  beads  on: 
ervery  side,  and  seemed  to  threaten  us  with  de- 
struction.   The  wind,  that  had  deposited  them* 
where  they  stood,  now  assailed  us ;  the  loose  sand 
flew  before  its  blast,  and  frequendy  hid  us  fmta 
each  other.   We  were  obliged  to  dismount.   Seedy 
Hamed  and  his  brother  led  the  way,  looking  for  a^ 
practicable  route,  and  AbdaUah  and  I  followed, 
driving  the  camels  before  us.    It  was  night  when' 
we  came  to  a  level  space,  with  a  few  shrubs.    Here, 
having  lighted  a  fire,  we  supped  on  our  mutton, 
smd  slept  comfortably  on  the  sand.    I  estimated 
this  day's  journey  at  thirty-five  miles. 

The  following  day  we  continued  labouring  among 
moisntains  of  sand,  which  rose  so  near  each  other 
that  great  care  was  necessary  to  extricate  ourselvei^ 
from  this  dreadful  labyrinth,  and  the  sand  was 
still  so  heated  that  it  scorched  our  legs  and  fiset. 
We  toiled  along  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when 
we  halted  among  high  and  dreary  sand  hills,  with- 
out a  shrub  for  our  camels,  and  with  only  water 
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for  oursdves.  We  had  travelled,  by  my  reckon- 
ing, thirty-two  miles,  and,  overpowered  by  fatigue, 
I  soon  slept  on  the  sand;  but,  awaking  in  the 
night,  I  heard  a  heavy  roaring  to  the  northward, 
and  listening  attentively,  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  the  noise  of  the  sea.  This  proved  to  me, 
what  I  before  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
Arab  merchants  were  really  taking  me  to  Ma- 
rocco. 

The  next  day  w^  continued  to  travel  among 
hills  of  sand  till  noon,  when  we  left  them  behind 
us,  and  mounted  our  camels.  These  sands  rested 
on  the  hard  flat  surface  of  the  desert,  and  in 
many  places  this  surface  appeared  between  the  , 
drifts. 

The  merchants  now  discovered  two  camels,  and 
advanced  towards  them  as  fast  as  possible.  On 
coming  near  we  found  they  were  loaded  with 
large  sacks,  but  not  a  human  being  appeared. 
Seid  and  Abdallah  drove  the  camels  forward  with 
outs,  while  Seedy  Hamed,  with  his  double-bar- 
relled gun,  cocked  and  primed,  went  cautiously  in 
search  of  the  owner.  He  found  him  without  arms 
and  asleep,  and  he  took  from  him  a  small  bag 
which  lay  near  his  head.  When  Seedy  Hamed 
rejoined  us,  the  camels  were  made  to  lie  down  be- 
hind some  hillocks  of  ^and ;  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  sacks  was  untied  ;  and,  behold !  the  contents 
were  barley.  The  merchants  emptied  about  fifty 
pounds  of  this  into  a  bag  of  their  own,  and  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  small  bag  that  was 
taken  up  near  the  Arab's  head.  This  was  found 
to  contain  barley  meal,  some  of  which  we  mixed'' 
with  water ;  and,  having  made  a  hasty  and  delicious 
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repast,  we  abandoned  the  rest  of  our  prize^  and 
pursued  our  journey  on  a  long  trot. 

We  had  not  travelled  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  we  saw  the  owner  of  the  camels  running 
swiftly  in  chase  of  us.  Seedy  Hamed  said  to  me, 
**  That  fellow  is  a  poor  devil ;  lie  has  not  even  a 
musket;  and  he  let  me  take  this  bag  while  he 
was  asleep.'*  My  masters  kept  their  guns  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  fire,  and  made  signs  for  the  man 
to  go  back  ;  but  he  continuing  to  advance,  they 
halted.  The  stranger  then,  bowing  himself  down, 
declared  that  he  had  lost  a  part  of  his  praperty, 
and  he  knew  they  must  have  taken  it ;  that  he 
was  their  brother,  and  he  would  rather  die  than 
commit  a  bad  action,  or  suffer  others  to  do  it  with 
impunity  ;  that  the  God  of  justice  would  protect 
the  innocent,  and  he  did  not  fear  those  who  had 
injured  him.  Seedy  Hamed  then  bade  him  ap- 
proach. *•  Is  it  peace  ?"  demanded  the  stranger. 
"  It  is  peace,"  replied  Seedy  Hamed.  They  then 
saluted  each  other  with,  "  Peace  be  to  you,**  and 
**  To  you  peace ;  peace  be  to  your  house,  peace 
be  to  all  your  friends,  &c ;"  and,  shaking  each 
other  cordially  by  the  hand,  they  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle  to  discuss  the  affair. 

After  a  long  debate,  in  which  Seedy  Hamed 
justified  the  theft,  because  I,  their  slave,  was  in 
a  state  of  starvation,  a  fact  which  was  apparent  in 
my  countenance,  he  added,  "  You  would  not  have 
refused  him  a  morsel,  if  you  had  been  awake.'* 
The  restitution  of  the  barley,  the  remainder  of  the 
bag  of  meal,  and  a /very  small  bag  which  I  ima- 
gined contained  opium,  was,  however,  finaUy 
agreed  upon ;  the  Arabs  prayed  together ;  we  re- 
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sumed  our  journey,  and  I  was  left  to  starvation  as 
before. 

Famished  as  I  was,  I  did  not  approve  of  the 
morality  of  my  master.  Want  of  vigilance  in  the 
owner  of  the  grain  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a  plea 
in  favour  of  the  theft ;  but  necessity,  not  the 
right  of  robbing  an  unarmed  and  sleeping  man, 
was  the  argument  used  to  the  owner.  I  expected 
that  my  master  would  have  retained  the  property 
under  the  title  which  is  said  to  be  nine  points  even 
of  our  law,  that  of  possession.  I  computed  this 
day's  journey  at  fifty-six  miles. 

In  the  night  we  heard  the  voices  of  men,  and  in 
the  morning  we  saw  camels  browsing  on  the 
bushes  in  the  valley  in  which  we  had  halted.  An 
old  woman  made  her  appearance,  and,  finding  we 
w^^anted  food,  she  dispatched  a  boy  for  the  remains 
of  a  goat ;  my  share  was  the  entrails  and  the  bones, 
•  which  I  gnawed  and  swallowed.  The  good  wo- 
man then  gave  to  each  of  us  half  a  pint  of  water 
coloured  with  sour  milk. 

We  pursued  our  journey  on  the  level  desert,  our 
view  on  every  side  bounded  only  by  the  horizon, 
except  on  the  left,  where  rose  a  chain  of  lofty 
sand-hills.  Near  these,  we  discovered  a  man, 
mounted  on  a  camel,  advancing  swiftly  towards 
us.  My  masters  stopped,  and  having  buried 
something  in  the  sand,  awaited  his  approach.  We 
recognised  in  the  traveller  the  man  who  had  been 
plundered  the  preceding  day,  and  he  now  told  my 
conductors  that  they  had  not  only  robbed,  but  de- 
ceived him,  not  having  restored  the  whole  of  his 
property.  They  denied  the  charge,  shewed  that 
they  had  nothing  about  them  of  the  kind  he  de- 
scribed, and  bade  him  search  the  lading  of  their 
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camels.  They  called  God  to  witness  that  theVv 
had  nothing  of  his  in  their  possession^  This  was 
true  ;  but  it  bordered  so  nearly  upon  a  lie  that  I 
could  not  acquit  them  of  falsehood :  the  man, 
however,  seemed  satisfied,  and  rode  off.  When 
he  was  gone,  they  dug  up  the  treasure,  which 
Seedy  Hamed  shewed  me,  saying,  "  That  fellow 
wanted  his  bags,  but  he  has  not  yet  got  them.'* 
One  of  these  bags  contained  some  opium,  and  se- 
veral hollow  sticks,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
finger,  and  six  .or  eight  inches  long,  filled  with 
gold  dust :  the  other  contained  tobacco,  and  the 
roots  of  a  plant,  which,  as  it  rendered  a  man  in- 
vulnerable to  the  pow.ers  of  witchcraft,  was  more 
valuable  than  the  gold. 

This  part  of  the  robbery  was  more  aggra- 
vated in  its  circumstances,  and  more  atrocious  in 
its  kind,  than  the  other,  of  which  famine  might 
afford  some  palliation.  When  I  found  myself  de- 
pendent  upon  thieves,  I  might  have  distrusted 
their  intentions  respecting  myself,  had  not  those 
thieves  been  Arabs ;  but  with  the  traveller,  Seedy 
Hamed  had  made  no  engagement,  he  was  there- 
^re,  as  he  believed,  at  liberty  to  plunder  him ;  I 
had  his  word  for  my  safety,  which  an  Arab  consi- 
ders as  inviolable. 

After  travelling  about  thirty-five  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east-north-east,  we  passed  the  night 
on  the  hard  surface  of  the  desert. 
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i  HAD  now  been  travelling  eleven  days  with 
the  merchants.  On  the  twelfth  we  rode  rapidly 
till  the  afternoon,  when  we  discovered  the  tracks 
of  some  camels.  We  followed  them  till  we  reached 
a  large  Qumber  of  these  animals,  that  were  feeding 
on  scattered  bushes  in  a  small  valley,  while  a  few 
sheep  and  goats  were  nibbling  the  short  brown 
moss.  After  due  salutations,  which  were  very 
tedious,  with  the  owners  of  the  flocks,  my  masters 
were  invited  to  pass  the  night  at  their  encamp- 
ment, which  we  reached  in  half  an  hour.  Here 
we  found  about  twenty  tents  pitched  in  a  valley, 
near  a  small  thicket  of  what  might  be  called 
thcMrny  trees,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  the  desert 
above  the  stature  of  a  bush ;  the  merchants  here 
boMght  and  killed  a  kid,  and  our  hosts  gave  each 
of  us  a  draught  of  water.  At  midnight,  their 
usual  hour  of  taking  refreshment,  I  was  presented 
with  a  bowl  of  hot  hasty  pudding,  with  sauce  of 
sweet  milk,  which  was  to  me  the  most  delicious 
food  I  ever  tasted.  We  had  travelled  this  day 
about  forty-five  miles. 

The  next  day,  having  rode  ten  hours  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  we  came  to  a  deep  well  of 
brackish  water,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  clump 
of  tall  bushes.  Men  weii^  here  busied  in  water- 
ing their  camels;  they  saluted  us  in  a  friendly 
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manner ;  and,  having  watered  ours,  we  proceeded 
to  the  eastward,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  we  found 
two  more  wells,  the  water  of  which  was  very  salt. 
Here  was  a  great  number  of  camels,  probably  a 
hundred,  and  I  was  obliged  to  assist  in  drawing 
water  for  them.  For  this  I  had  the  privilege  of 
lodging  near  a  tent,  but  I  had  no  food  given  me 
whatever.  I  estimated  our  day's  journey  at  forty- 
five  miles. 

As  soon  as  day-light  appeared  we  set  off,  and 
kept  steadily  on  our  way  till  after  it  was  dark, 
when  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  the  hard  ground. 
We  must  have  travelled  thirteen  hours  this  day 
over  the  dreary  desert,  and  I  believed  the  distance 
could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty-two  miles. 

I  calculated  our  next  day's  journey  at  seventy 
miles,  having  ridden  fourteen  hours  at  the  rate,  as 
I  supposed,  of  five  miles  an  hour.  We  passed  a 
herd  of  camels,  but  saw  not  a  human  bein^.  We 
reached  a  large  cluster  of  bushes,  which  had  ap- 
peared like  an  island  in  a  lake,  while  day  remained 
for  us  to  distinguish  it  in  the  distant  horizon  j  but 
I  believe  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  before  we 
arrived  at  the  spot.  We  were  here  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  though  without  ^ny  thing  to  satisfy  bur 
hunger. 

We  had  passed  the  night  in  perfect  silence,  and 
had  not  kindled  a  fire,  lest  the  place  should  already 
have  been  occupied  by  some  more  powerful  party ; 
but,  in  the  morning,  neither  enemy  nor  friend  ap- 
peared ;  and,  having  watered  our  camels,  at  a  well 
of  brackish  water  that  was  among  the  bushes,  we 
continued  our  journey.  About  nine  o'clock.  Seedy 
Hamed  told  me  that  we  should  soon  have  some 
meat,  for  there  were  goats  not  far  distant.     He 
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went  in  search  of  them,  and  soon  returned,  with 
an  Arab  and  his  wife,  who  were  driving  a  flock  of 
goats.     My  masters  considering  possession  as  a 
good  preliminary,  seized  four  of  them  first,  and 
paid  for  them  afterwards ;  but  this  mode  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  did  not  satisfy  the  woman,   who 
scolded  violently,  and  did  not  cease,  till  her  hus- 
band, presenting  his  musket  to  her  breast,  threat- 
ened to  blow  her  to  pieces,  if  she  spoke  another 
word.     We  had  for  some  time  discerned  the  sea 
at  a  great  distance  before  us,  and  on  our  left  j  and 
we  now  descended  towards  the  shore,  through  a 
steep  rent,  or  chasm,  to  a  sloping  space  of  sand 
and  stonesi  which  must  once  have  been  the  sea 
beach :  but  cli£&,  and  another  beach,  had  long 
since  appeared  between  it  and  the  sea.     It  was 
now  nearly  dark,  and  we  found  three  or  four  Arab 
families  in  the  place,  sitting  under  an  awning  of 
skins,   extended  upon  poles.     Our  camels   were 
turned  loose  to*  browse;    I  was  sent  to  collect 
brushwood,  to  make  a  fire  and  a  shelter  for  the 
night ;  one  of  our  goats  was  killed,  and  my  hunger 
and  thirst  were  appeased.     I  believe  we  had  tra- 
velled about  thirty  miles. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  along  the  original 
beach,  which  was  from  three  to  eight  miles  in 
width,  while  the  original  cliffs  on  our  right  rose  per- 
pendicularly to  the  height  of  nearly  SOO  feet.  A 
little  to  our  left,  the  shelving  plain  on  which  we 
rode  broke  off  abruptly,  and  the  ocean  appeared. 
iThe  cliff  that  now  guarded  it,  on  the  top  of  which 
we  were  travelling,  sunk  down  from  150  to  200 
feet  below  us ;  it  was  mostly  perpendicular,  and 
the  heavy  surges  dashed  against  it  with  great  furyv 
In  the  evening,   after  having  proceeded  aboui^ 
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twenty  miles^  we  met  with  five  fi^ilies,  who  were 
pitching  their  tents  near  the  shore. 

The  Arab  families  were  going  our  way,  and  we 
travelled  together.  Towards  evening  we  came  to 
a  very  deep  ravine,  which  we  could  only  pass  by 
descending  to  the  sea  beach,  where  we  found  a 
path-way  under  the  rocks ;  but  we  were  obliged 
to  wade  through  the  salt  water,  which  nearly 
reached  our  hips,  and  extended  about  a  hundred 
yards,  before  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  clifi; 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  Here  we  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  dried  muscles,  and  killed  the 
remaining  goats  j  and,  as  our  new  friends  were 
hungry,  as  well  as  ourselves,  there  was  nothing  left 
Off  two  of  them  for  the  morrow.  I  computed  our 
day's  journey  at  twenty-five  miles. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  near  the  shore,  and 
at  sun-set  had  advanced  only  fifteen  miles;  but 
we  continued  our  journey  throughout  the  n^ht, 
and  made  it  fifty.  * 

The  ensuing  day  we  proceeded  near  the  shore, 
and  the  high  banks  on  our  right  b^gan  to  be  over- 
topped by  distant  hills.  In  the  evening,  having 
shaped  our  course  to  the  south-east,  we  came  to  a 
stream  of  water,  with  high  grass  and  bushes  grow- 
ing on  its  margin.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  a 
company  of  men,  watering,  not  only  camels,  but 
about  twenty  fine  horses.  Having  advanced  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  fording  this  river, 
we  returned  towards  the  sea;  the  tents  of  our 
companions  were  pitched  upon  its  ancient  strand ; 
^nd  our  last  goat  was  divided  among  the  party. 
I  had  now  been  travelling  twenty  days  under 
the  conduct  of  Seedy  Hamed^^  and  I  estimated 
the  distance,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
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journey,  at  8S9  miles.  If  my  readers  think  that 
I  have,  upon  the  whole,  over-rated  the  distance, 
I  will  candidly  confess  that  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion;  but  let  them,  if  they  please,  perform  the 
same  journey,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
they  will  probably  not  be  inclined  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  way.. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  we  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  and 
turned  to  the  south-east,  between  two  of  them, 
leaving  the  sea  entirely.  About  sun-set  we  came  , 
to  the  first  spot  of  cultivated  ground  I  had  seen 
since  my  shipwreck,  and  near  it  lay  a  heap  of 
barley  straw.  This  straw  was  now  my  bed  j  and, 
to  me,  who  had  slept  on  the  hard  surface  of  the 
desert,  or,  at  best,  on  a  heap  of  sand,  no  bed  of 
down  was  ever  so  luxurious. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  on  foot,  winding 
through  narrow  valleys,  which  exhibited  traces  of 
the  plough,  till  about  two  o'clock,  when  a  few 
huts,  built  with  rough  stones,  opened  upon  our 
view.  A  moment  after,  1  beheld  a  clear  stream, 
the  banks  covered  with  bushes  and  shrubs  in  full 
blossom ;  and,  on  the  farther  side,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  asses,  were  feeding  on  green  grass.  My  feel- 
ings are  inexpressible,  and  my  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things  was  unbounded.  The 
river  was  that  of  Wedinoon.  After  procuring  re- 
freshment ait  one  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  we  slept  under  the  wall  of  an  inclo- 
sure,  which  had  a  small,  square,  stone  building, 
the  tomb  of  a  saint,  in  the  centre. 

We  passed  the  following  dayat  Wedinoon.  The 
p^ape  appeared  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare  ;  large 
proves  of  camels,  laden  with  barley,  salt,  iron,  apd 
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various  kinds  of  merchandise,  were  going  iii,  or 
arriving  from,  different  directions ;  and  parties  of 
men,  mounted  on  handsome  horses  of  the  Ara- 
bian breed,  and  armed  with  muskets,  curiously 
wrought  and  inlaid,  were  passing  us.  These 
Arabs,  though  unquestionably  of  the  same  race 
as  those  of  the  desert,  had  improved  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  They  were,  in  general, 
from  five  feet  eight,  to  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  their  complexion  was  a  light  olive. 
Some  wore  a  woollen  hayk ;  others  the  burnoose, 
a  cloak  with  short  sleeves  and  a  hood,  and  sewed 
together  part  of  the  way  in  front,  so'  that  it  is  put 
over  the  head.  The  head  was  covered  either  with 
a  fold  of  the  hayk,  the  hood  of  the  burnoose,  or  a 
turban.  The  saddles  were  very  high  before  andbe- 
hind ;  the  stirrups  were  each  a  broad  sheet  of  iron, 
which  covered  almost  the  whole  of  the  foot,  and 
many  of  them  were  plated  with  silver. 

A  ship  laden  with  fine  articles  of  clothing  had 
lately  been  wrecked  near  Cape  Noon,  and  silk 
stockings  were  now  selling  at  Wedinoon  at  a  dol- 
lar the  dozen  pair,  and  some  of  the  Arabs  had 
twisted  most  beautiful  lace  into  bridles  for  their 
horses. 

At  Wedinoon  I  was  asked,  by  a  respectable 
looking  old  man,  the  name  of  my  friend  at  Swe- 
rah.  He  added  that  he  knew  all  the  consuls  thiere, 
and  he  named  them.  I  fixed  upon  the  English 
Consul  as  my  friend,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
prove  such. 

At  Wedinoon  our  company  divided ;  two  of  the 
Arab  families  taking  the  great  road  which  led  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  other  three  proceeding  with 
us,  in  a  north-east  direction,  over  the  mountains. 
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We  came  at  length  to  a  level  spot,  on  which  we 
found  twelve  tents,  placed  in  a  semicircle.  The 
merchants  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  wath 
their  backs  to  the  principal  tent,  and  a  woman 
soon  brought  out  a  bowl  of  water  and  some  dates. 
Here  we  passed  the  night. 

The  next  day  we  made  towards  the  sea,  and  re- 
gained the  sloping  plain,  between  its  former  and 
present  boundary.  Here  we  discovered  an  en- 
campment of  about  twenty  families ;  and  after  a 
good  supper  of  hasty  pudding,  I  rested  my  weary 
limbs  under  the  same  tent  with  my  masters. 

On  the  following  day  we  crossed  deep  hollows, 
which  ran  up  from  the  sea,  till  we  came  to  one  of 
these  by  ^hich  it  was  possible  to  get  down  to  the 
beach.  The  tide  was  now  out,  but  it  left  us  a 
stripfe  of  land  about  ten  yards  in  width,  between 
the  water,  and  perpendicular  cliffs  150  feet  high, 
that  rose  on  our  right.  This  road  extended  about 
eight  or  ten  miles,  and,  as  we  turned  a  projecting ' 
point  of  the  cliffy  four  men,  armed  with  muskets 
and  scymitars,  sprang  from  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing rocks,  and  formed  a  line  across  the  beach  to 
intercept  our  march.  Seedy  Hamed  advanced 
boldly,  arid  held  his  gun  ready  to  fire;  but  he 
'  must  have  been  overpowered  by  humbers,  and  I, 
unarmed  as  I  was,  must  have  become  the  prize  of 
the  victors,  if  our  Arab  friends  had  not  then  ap- 
peared, and  run  to  his  assistance.  The  men  then 
ran  along  the  beach  with  incredible  swiftness, 
chasing  each  other,  as  if  in  sport ;  and  throwing 
stones  of  six  or  eight  pounds  weight  against  the 
rocks,  with  a  force  which  made  them  whiz  through 
the  air  like  cannon  balls,  and  dash  to  pieces  when 
they  struck.     At  the  end  of  the  beach  we  mounted 
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again,  and  left  these  formidable  plunderers  masten 
of  the  shore.  In  the  evening  we  procured  some 
fresh  fishy  and  I  slept  within  a  circle  formed  by  the 
merchants  and  their  camels. 

The  next  day^  about  noon,  we  came  to  acistem, 
built  with  stone  and  lime,  and  arched  over  the 
top.  This  noble  reservoir  was  eighty  feet  in 
length,  eight  or  ten  in  breadth  within,  and  twenty 
feet  deep.  It  was  now  nearly  full  of  water,  which 
had  poured  in  during  the  rainy  season,  through 
channels  cut  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  said  to 
contain  water  sufficient  for  a  whole  year,  even  if 
it  were  a  year  of  drought.  This  cistern  was  built 
by  a  rich  and  pious  Muselman,  for  the  use  of  tra- 
vellers, and  it  was  held  so  sacred  that  the  camels 
were  not  permitted  to  drink  of  the  water. 

We  were  still  travelling  on  the  slope  betwee;n  the 
former  and  present  cliSk  of  the  ocean,  on  a  path 
not  much  frequented ;  the  fertile  hollows  on  our 
right  had  been  newly  ploughed,  and,  on  the  high 
lands  above  were  two  fortresses  surrounded  with 
walls.  We  passed  a  considerable  village,  which 
was  situated  b}'^  the  side  of  the  road,  and  halted, 
for  some  moments  near  the  gate ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants gazed  at  us  over  their  walls,  without  offering 
us  even  a  draught  of  water,  and  we  went  forward, 
my  masters  cursing  their  inhospitahty.  Towards 
evening  we  descended  into  a  delightful  valley, 
with  a  running  stream.  Here  were  gardens  planted 
with  turnips,  cabbages  and  onions,  and  adorned 
with  fig  and  pomegranate  trees ;  but  the  owners, 
who  dwelt  in  two  fortresses  above,  offered  us  no 
refreshment ;  we  therefore  travelled  on,  and  halted 
for  the  night  at  the  tents  of  some  Arabs,  who  re- 
galed us  with  barley  pudding  and  dried  muscles. 

The  next  day  Abdallah   and  the  three  Arab 
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families  quitted  us,  and  I  alone  remained  with  the 
two  merchants  of  Marocco.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  we  entered  a  village,  and,  having  reached  its 
farther  extremity,  a  respectable  old  man  came  out 
of  his  gate,  and,  welcoming  the  brothers,  desired 
us  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  his  wall,  and  said  he  would 
give  us  some  food.  He  treated  us  with  abundance 
of  boiled  barley,  and  asked  me  many  questions ; 
and  from  him  I  now  learned,  to  my  infinite  satis- 
faction that  Swerah  was  Mogadon  I  had  not 
doubted  that  I  should  obtain  my  ransom ;  but  that 
it  was  to  be  paid  at  Mogador  was  an  additional  se- 
curity for  my  throat.  Seedy  Hamed  hired  a  stout 
young  man,  named  Bo  Muhamed,  to  accompany 
us.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  village,  where 
a  grave  looking  personage  came  out  of  his  house, 
and  invited  us  to  sit  near  his  wall,  till  he  should 
have  prepared  our  supper.  This  consisted  of  cakes 
of  barley  meal,  the  first  bread  I  had  seen  since  I 
entered  the  Sahara. 

Seedy  Hamed,  having  had  some  conversation 
with  our  host,  told  me  that  he  should  set  out  the 
next  morning,  in  company  with  him,  on  his  way  . 
to  Swerah  ;  that  Seid  and  Bo  Muhamed  would  be 
left  to  guard  me,  and  that,  during  his  absence,  I 
should  have  as  much  bread  and  pudding  as  I  could 
eat.  "You  must,**  added  he,  "write  a  letter  to 
your  friend,  which  I  will  carry.  If  he  fulfil  your 
engagements,  you  shall  be  free ;  if  not,  you  must 
die  for  having  deceived  me."  This  was  a  blow  I 
did  not  expect ;  I  wished  to  have  gone  in  person 
to  Mogador,  where  I  believed  I  could  not  fail  to 
procure  my  ransom,  rather  than  ask  it  by  letter, 
of  I  know  not  whom;  and,  for  the  first  time,  I 
doubted  my  safety. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Seedy  Hamed  desired 
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me  to  write  my  letter.  He  .said  the  sum  I  had 
offered  him  was  not  sufficient ;  I  must  order  my 
friend  to  give  him  two  hundred  dollars  more,  and 
a  double-barrelled  gun  for  Seid.  I  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  dispute  the  new  demands  of  honest 
Hamed,  nor  would  I  have  disputed  them,  if  I 
wei^e ;  but  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  facility 
with  which  a  knave  gets  rid  of  one  part  of  his  con- 
tract, while  he  holds  an  honest  man  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  other.  I  wrote  my  letter,  stating 
my  situation,  and  naming  persons  of  known*  credit 
in  different  countries,  on  whom  I  could  give  bills 
to  any  amount,  the  moment  I  was  at  liberty.  I 
requested  the  person  addressed  to  advance  the  sum 
agreed  on,  and  two  double-barrelled  guns ;  and  I 
directed  my  letter  to  the  English,  French,  or  Spa- 
nish Consul,  or  any  other  Christian  merchant  at 
Swerah  or  Mogador.  My  master  took  it,  and  he 
and  Seedy  Muhamed,  our  host,  mounted  upon 
mules,  and  rode  off  very  fast  to  the  eastward. 

During  my  master's  absence  I  was  visited  by 
all  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
They  could  all  speak  many  words  of  the  Spanish 
language ;  but  it  was  evident  they  did  not  under- 
stand them,  for  they  were  the  coarsest,  and  most 
vulgar,  that  the  language  affords.  One  young 
man  spoke  several  words  of  English,  such  as  "good 
morning,"  "good  night,"  and  he  was  master  of 
a  considerable  number  of  curses.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  I  was  again  clad  in  a  whole  skin. 

The  time  did  not  pass  without  great  anxiety  on 
my  part,  respecting  the  answer  I  might  receive 
from  Mogador.  On  the  eighth  day  we  heard  a 
trampling  of  feet  on  the  outside  of  the  wall ;  Seid 
went  out  to  learn  the  cause,  and  returned  'with 
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Seedy  Muhamed,  the  master  of  the  house,  and  a 
well-looking  man.  The  latter,  on  approaching 
me  said,  "  how  de  do,  Capitan  ?"  I  seized  his  hand 
with  eagerness,  saying,  "  what  news  from  Seedy 
Hamed?"  He  asked  me  in  Spanish  if  I  spoke 
that  language,  anc},  on  my  answering  in  the  aflSr- 
mative,  he  told  me  that  my  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived by  an  English  merchant,  who  had  paid  the 
money  to  Seedy  Hamed,  and  had  sent  him,  the 
stranger,  to  me :  he  then  presented  me  with  a  let- 
ter from  this  generous  man. 

The  letter  requested  me  to  place  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  Rais  bel  Cossim,  the  bearer,  who  was 
to  be  my  conductor  to  Mogador ;  and  it  was  ac- 
companied by  shoes,  cloaks,  boiled  neat's  tongues, 
biscuits,  rum,  tea,  sugar,  and  every  requisite  for 
making  tea^  One  must  have  been  a  slave,  as  I 
had  been,  and  have  travelled  through  the  Great 
Desert,  as  I  had  done,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  a  present.  It  was  now  late,  and  the  whole 
company  was  conducted  by  the  master  of  the 
house  to  an  apartment,  which  seemed  as  if  it  were 
designed  for  the  reception  of  mules. 

The  next  morning  we  moijnted  on  mules,  and 
s^  forward  on  our  journey;  our  company  con- 
sisting  of  Seid,  the  Arab  merchant,  Bo  Muhamed, 
who  had  assisted  in  guarding  me.  Seedy  Muhamed, 
our  host,  and  Rais  or  Captain  bel  Cossim,  to 
whose  care  I  was  consigned.  We  travelled  through 
a  sandy  country  with  a  few  cultivated  spots.  We 
saw  on  our  right,  near  the  path,'  a  deserted  town, 
inclosed  by  shattered  walls.  Two  battering  ma- 
chines, which  had  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants,  were  still  standing  near 
a  breach  that  they  had  made ;  and  a  huge,  rough 
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rock,  the  immediate  instrument  of  desolation,  wtt 
still  slung  by  ropes  from  one  of  them.  The  ground 
near  the  breach,  and  near  the  gate  of  the  town, 
was  strewn  over  with  human  bones. 

We  pursued  an  eastern  course  till  we  came  to  a 
river,  which  was  now  no  larger  than  a  brook ;  but 
the  space  between  its  high  banks,  which  are  far 
asunder,  is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season* 
Two  villages  inclosed  by  walls  were  situated  oh  its 
borders,  and  a  number  of  gardens  appeared  in  the 
vicinity.  Having  passed  the  river,  and  travelled 
some  miles  by  its  side,  we  saw  before  us  a  city. 
As  we  approached  it,  we  passed  large  fidds  of 
barley  and  Indian  com,  and  gardens  filled  with  the 
common  vegetables;  the  borders  of  both  were 
planted  with  vines,  and  date,  pomegranate,  fig, 
and  orange  trees ;  the  soil  appeared  of  the  richest 
black  mould.  As  we  passed  along  on  a  raised 
causeway,  we  saw  hundreds  of  people  employed 
in  their  harvest ;  some  gathering  the  corn  in  heaps ; 
others  putting  it  in  sacks  or  baskets ;  and  others 
driving  mules  or  asses,  laden  with  it,  towards  the 
town.  Hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
were  feeding  in  the  pastures,  but  their  lean  ap- 
pearance bore  witness  to  a  long  continued  drought. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  city,  which,  as  my  Rais 
informed  me,  is  called  Sehlemah,  and  the  river  on 
which  it  stands,  Wad  Sehlem.  One  broad  street 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  town ;  the  houses 
were  built  with  rough  stone ;  they  were  one  story 
high,  flat-roofed,  with  no  other  window  towards 
the  street  than  one  aperture  about  a  foot  square ; 
each  house  had  a  door  of  stout  plank,  with  a 
clumsy  iron  lock.  At  night,  all  the  camels,  cat- 
tle, asses,   sheep,   and  goats,   which  were  very 
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was  shut,  and  banred  with  four  large  pieces  of 
timber ;  and  a  watch  waa  stationed  upon  the  wall., 
I  was'  lodged  ia  a  smith's  i^op»  near  the  gate^ 
and  sunrounded  by  curious  and  inquisitive  peoplo 
durkig  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Thffi  fbUowing  day  we  travelled  at  a  great  rate» 
and  entered  a  vast  plain^  on  which  a  few  pJ^mAs. 
ahnibs»  and  diumps  of  trees  were  thinly  fiqatteced. 
The  Atlas  mountains  were  stietehing»  as  ftr  as  the 
eye  cfxld  reach,  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
They  had,  for  some  days,  been  seen  in  the  distant 
horizon ;  but  we  now  b^ield  them  in  all  their  mag- 
niAeeQce;  their  l/c^y  summits  and  skatp  peajka 
CQVjered  with  never-melting,  snow.  The  chiUkig 
blasts,  which  blew  from  thesie  mountains,  made 
me,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  filiiyer  with  cpld. 

As  we  proeeedfid  along  the  plain,  we  saw  a 
great  number  of  fortresses  on  both  sides,  particu* 
kily  /on  the  right,  and  extending  towards  the  At« 
ks*  These  are  each  the  residence  of  the  semitui 
branches  of  one  &mHy ;  those  near  the  paih  ap^ 
peared  to  be  from  three  to  £bur  hundred  yards  iOQ 
every  side  of  a  square ;  the  w^ls  were  firom  twealy 
to  tibkty  feet  high,  witii  low  turrets,  thiee  yanfa 
afiart  from  each  other,  and  a  sort  of  circular  tower 
at  each  angle.  The  entrance  was  by  one  gate 
only.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  each  foi^resa 
w^»  laid  out  in  ploughed  fields,  orchards,  and 
gardens;  and  domestic  animal^  were  feeding  on 
thesoantyherfafflige,  under  die  ^care  of  their  49even£d 
keepeca. 

Having  itrav/elled  ten  hours,  we  turned  aside 
fimn  the  path,  and  appoeaohed  «he  oily  of  St^ke^ 
the  oapdtal  of  Suse.    The  Arnbitftoveroof  gfiSnse 
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has  the  title  of  Khalif ;  but  we  are  not  to  form  < 
idea  of  this  title  from  the  supreme  power  of  the 
renowned  Khalif  Haroun  Al  Rashid  of  Arabiaii 
story ;  Khalif  signifies  only  a  delegate ;  the  Kha* 
fife  of  Bagdat  were  the  vicegerents  of  Muhamed^ 
and  the  Khalif  of  Suse  is  the  viceroy  of  the  £m* 
peror  of  Marocco.  Shtuka,  the  residence  of  the 
Khalif  of  Suse,  might  contain  about  5,000  persons. 
It  was  divided  into  as  many  compartments  aa  there 
were  families ;  the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven 
into  the  town  at  night,  and .  each  owner  kept  his 
^tothin  his  own  inclosure. 

As  we  travelled  on,  we  saw,  on  both  sides.of 
us,  numbers  of  towns,  with  which  this  vast  and 
fertile  plain  is  chequered.  We  continued  our 
journey  till  abopt  noon,  when  Agadeer,  the  Santa 
Cruz  of  the  Portuguese,  who  formerly  had  an 
establishmeut  here,  was  distinctly  seen  before  us, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock.  We  had 
seen  no  river  since  the  Sehlemah  ;  the  numerous 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  draw  water,  for  themselves 
and  their  cattle,  from  deep  wells.  We  now  drew 
nearer  to  the  coast ;  but  though  we  were  still  many 
miles  distant  from  it,  we  had  huge  drifts  of  loose 
sand  on  our  left,  which  extended  to  the  shore. 
This  sand  had  been  carried  from  the  shore  by  the 
trade  winds  that  blow  on  the  coast,  and  had  buried 
many  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  tlie  tops  of 
whose  walls  were  still  visible.  It  was  melancholy 
to  see,  as  we  bad  passed  along,  that  man  could  no 
where  exist  in  this  country  without  high  walls  to 
protect  him  from  his  neighbour  j  but  here  walls 
themselves  had  been  of  no  avail,  and  private  ani- 
mosity had  probably  subsided  amid  general  ruin.. 
Having  passed  t/^  heaps  of  sand,  we  came  to  the 
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high  banks  of  what  had  been  a  large  river»  or  bay, 
but  the  bed  was  now  totally  destitute  of  water* 
Soon  after,  we  arrived  at  Agadeer. 

We  did  not  climb  up  to  the  town  of  Agadeer, 
but  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  town 
called  Agurem  by  the  natives,  who  are  Shelluhs, 
and  Font6  by  the  Portuguese,  from  a  spring  which 
supplies  the  town  above  with  fresh  water.  Here 
men  and  boys  saluted  me  by  spitting  on  me»  and 
pelting  me  with  sticks. 

In  our  way  to  Mogador,  we  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tensha  on  a  bank  of  sand  whic}i 
choaked  it  up.  The  bank  was  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  length,  twenty  feet  above  the  water  of 
the  river j  within,  and  thirty  feet  above  the  water 
of  the  ocean  at  high  tide.  This  river  had  been 
wide  and  deep,  and  had  emptied  itself  into  the 
sea ;  so  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  was  impassable, 
without  going  twenty  miles  up  the  country ;  but, 
for  some  years  past,  there  had  not  fallen  sufficient 
Tain  to  force  open  its  mouth.  We  now  came  to  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  with  a  hollow,  down  which 
descended  a  stream  of  water.  We  mounted  by 
its  side,  and  were  two  hours  in  gaining  the  summit. 
The  surface  of  the  hollow  had  been  formed  by 
art  into  a  number  of  terraces,  and  presented,  as 
we  advanced,  a  succession  of  gardens,  one  above 
another.  We  descended  the  mountain,  by  a  nar- 
row rocky  path,  in  a  chasm  on  its  eastern  side, 
^without  water,  and  without  fertility. 

On  the  following  day  we  passed  a  number  of 
castles,  or  fortresses,  situated  on  a.  cultivated 
plain,  and  afterwards  passed  over  two  mountains, 
with  the  valley  wlych  divided  them.  Castles,  in- 
closed by  strong  walls  of  stone  and  lime,  continued 
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to  appear*  A  spring  of  salt  water  issued  from  die 
side  of  the  second  mountain,  which  was  conducted 
by  small  channels,  into  a  shallow  pan  formed  to 
receive  it.  Here  the  water  soon  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  a  crystallization  of  eiccellent 
'sMt  remamed.  I  estimated  the  number  of  camels, 
mules^  and  asses,  that  were  now  waiting  for  their 
loads  of  this  salt,  at  from  four  to  five  hundred, 
and  we  had  met  hundreds  laden  with  it  on  our 
road  from  Shtuka. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  through  a  rough 
stoney  country,  and  arrived  at  Mogador,  which 
is  about  sevepty-six  miles  from  Agadeen  My 
ilansom  had  been  paid  to  Seedy  Hamed,  who  met 
me  on  the  road ;  and  I  was  presented  to  my  de- 
liverer, who  lodged  me  in  his  house,  and  provided 
me  With  every  convenience  and  comfort* 
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be  roasted.  He  passed,  however,  a  miserable 
night,  stretched  naked  on  the  sand,  and  exposed 
to.  the  air. 

The  next  morning,  not  liking  his  present  quar- 
ters,  and  observing  that  little  notice  was  taken  of 
him,  he  determined  to  endeavour  to  better  his  for- 
tune \  and  he  made  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going* 
Jle  had  not  proceeded  two  miles,  when  he  was 
,met  by  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  were  now  his  masters, 
and  who  obliged  him  to  quicken  his  pace,  that 
they  might  avoid  all  dispute  with  his  former  owner. 
They  conducted  him  to  some  tents,  where  he  saw 
,numbers  of  camels  and  goats ;  they  gave  liim  milk 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  covered  him  with  a  gar- 
ment of  goat-skins,  sewed  together.  Here  it  was 
not  safe  for  them  to  repose  with  the  prize  they  had 
taken  ;  the  Frenchman  was  obliged  to  walk  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  he  passed  the  night 
most  peacefully,  though  without  any  shelter. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen,  when  the  camels 
>vere  ready  for  the  journey  ;  one  of  the  Arabs  toqk 
the  captive  behind  him,  and  at  three  o'clock  they 
,  arrived  at  their  tents.  Here  he  remained  two  days, 
and,  on  the  third,  three  Arabs,,  naked,  but  well 
^  armed,  took  him  away.  They  travelled  sixteen 
days  in  a  southern  direction,  and  crossed  several 
rivers#  The  Frenchman  believed  that  the  AYaits 
were  to  have  sold  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sene- 
gal, by  order  of  his  master  ;  but  that,  fearing  to 
be  robbed  of  their  prize,  they  dared  not  advan.ce 
,;ipy  farther.  On  the  first  day,  his  footsteps  were 
^m|tvMd  ^M^  blood  ;  but  the  Arabs  having  draWn 
,  out  the  thorns,  and  scraped  the  soles  of  his  ftet 
with  their  daggers,  they  plastered  them  over  wfth 
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sal,  the  Arabs  came  running,  and  shouting,  to  the 
sea  shore,  in  crowds.  As  the  Europeans  swam  on 
shore,  they  were  asssembled  round  a  large  fire ; 
and  afterwards  conducted  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  country,  where  a  bloody  conflict  ensued 
between  their  captors  for  the  possession  of  their 
persons.  The  relator  of  the  story  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  stopped  by  two  Arabs  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  He  who  had  touched  him  first  pre- 
tended that  he  was  his,  and  such  indeed  was  the 
law;  but  the  other,  too  barbarous  to  attend  to 
either  law  or  reason,  attempted  to  end  the  dispute 
by  the  death  of  the  captive.  He  parried  the  stab 
of  the  dagger,  and  had  only  two  fingers  wounded. 
This  action  cost  the  aggressor  his  life ;  he  had  not 
time  to  put  himself  upon  his  guard  against  the 
other  claimant,  whose  dagger  laid  him  breathless 
at  his  feet. 

The  Arab,  who  was  now  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  Frenchman,  led  him  to  the  place  where  his 
brothers,  his  wives,  and  his  slaves  were  encamped. 
The  fire  they  applied  to  his  wounded  fingers  stop- 
ped the  bleeding,  plants  dipped  in  oil  were  wrap- 
ped round  his  hand,  and  he  soon  experienced  a 
perfect  cure.  In  the  mean  time  he  found  him- 
self naked,  hungry,  and  surrounded  by  peqple 
whom  he  calls  barbarians ;  his  misfortune  was  too 
great  for  him  to  feel  it.  He  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  be  his  last,  and  he  waited  for  the  stroke 
that  was  to  end  his  life  without  inquietude.  The 
dressing  of  his  wounds  did  not  remove  this  idea  ; 
he  fancied  he  was  reserved  for  a  family  repast ;  and  ^ 
it  was  not  till  milk  had  been  given  him  at  night, 
and  the  Arabs  had  taken  evident  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  drink  it,  that  he  was  convinced  he  was  npt\o 
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be  roasted.  He  passed,  however,  a  miserable 
night,  stretched  naked  on  the  sand,  and  exposed 
to.  the  air. 

The  next  moraing,  not  liking  his  present  quar- 
ters,  and  observing  that  little  notice  was  taken  of 
him,  he  determined  to  endeavour  to  better  his  for- 
tune ;  and  he  made  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country,  without  knowing  whither  he.  was  going* 
lie  had  not  proceeded  two  miles,  when  he  was 
.met  by  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  were  now  his  masters, 
and  who  obliged  him  to  quicken  his  pace,  that 
they  might  avoid  all  dispute  with  his  former  owner. 
They  conducted  him  to  some  tents,  where  he  saw 
^numbers  of  camels  and  goats ;  they  gave  him  milk 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  covered  him  with  a  gacr 
ment  of  goat-skins,  sewed  together.  Here  it  was 
not  safe  for  them  to  repose  with  the  prize  they  had 
taken  ;  the  Frenchman  was  obliged  to  walk  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  he  passed  the  night 
most  peacefully,  though  without  any  shelter. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen,  when  the  camels 
>vere  ready  for  the  journey  ;  one  of  the  Arabs  toqk 
the  captive  behind  him,  and  at  three  o'clock  they 
.  arrived  at  their  tents.  Here  he  remained  two  days, 
and,  on  the  third,  three  Arabs,  naked,  but  well 
armed,  took  him  away.  They  travelled  sixteen 
(iays  in  a  southern  direction,  and  crossed  several 
rivers*  The  Frenchman  believed  that  the  AYats 
were  to  have  sold  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sene- 
gal, by  qrder  of  his  master  ;  but  that,  fearing  io 
be  robbpd  of  their  prize,  they  dared  not  advarice 
^jipy  farther.  On  the  first  day,  his  footsteps  were 
m^vl^ed  with  blood  ;  but  the  Arabs  having  drawn 
,  oiit  the  thorns,  and  scraped  the  soles  o^  liis  f6fet 
with  their  daggers,  they  plastered  them  over  wfth 
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tat*  and  sand^  aod  he  walked  witiiout  &rtber  pain 
Of  difficulty.  They  rested  three  days  in  a  forest 
of  gum-trees,  the  only  one,  as  I  believe,  everaeeft 
in  the  Desert  by  a  Europeaot  and  th^  set  out  on 
their  rdturn  to  the  tent  they  had  quitted ;  whioli 
they  reached  after  having  been  absent  thirty^-four 
days.  Thirty  of  these  had  been  days  of  walki^g^ 
and  four  of  rest. 

The  food  of  the  Frenchman,  during  this  labo- 
rious march,  was  the  meal  of  barley  or  millet, 
mixed  with  brackish  water,  or  fresh,  when  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  i  and  milk  mixed 
with  the  urine  of  the  camels.  Hiere  w^e  also 
found,  in  some  places,  abundance  of  truffles, 
which  he  ate  with  great  relish.  The  Arabs  wei^ 
content  with  the  milk  of  their  camels. 

The  Frenchman  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  conductors,  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  procured  for  him 
whatever  seemed  to  please  him  most.  Wh$n  they 
halted  in  the  evening  they  went  thems^ves  in 
quest  of  wood  for  the  night,  and  left  to  him  the 
cafe  of  the  camels  and  baggage ;  and  often,  when 
they  perceived  he  was  much  fatigued,  they  hiUted 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  itiun* 
He  was  so  sincerely  attached  to  them,  that  it 
was  with  regret  he  saw  them  leave  the  encamp- 
ment the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  he  never  saw 
them  more.  In  this  journey  the  travellers  met 
^ith  very  excellent  land  in  what  the  Frenchman 
calls  the  Desert.  . 

The  horde  to  which  he  belonged  occupied  fifty- 
two  tents  }  but  they  were  sometimes  together,  and 
sometimes  divided,  as  the  convenience  of  pastur-. 
age  required.     The  men  passed  their  time  in  hunt-* 
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ing,  and  guarding  tlieir  flocks ;  the  women  in  spin- 
BtDg)  and  othjer  domestic  employments :  both  were 
ohd  in  goat^skinS)  or,  when  they  tsould  get  them, 
Guinea  blues*  An  ample  hayk»  of  which  one  h&lf 
was  red,  was  the  habit  of  a  woman  of  condition. 

The  Frenchman  passed  two  days  after  his  re- 
tmrn^  without  being  called  upon  to  labour ;  on  the 
third  he  was  sent  to  collect  wood  for  the  tent,  an 
old  cord  being  given  him  to  bind  up  his  faggot, 
and  a  child  accompanying  him  to  instruct  him 
what  sort  to  take.  Though  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  bushes,  these  people  were  most  care- 
ful to  preserve  them,  and  never  touched  a  green 
stick.  It  often  took  the  captive  two  hours  to  find 
sufficient  wood  for  the  day's  consumption. 

Contented  with  the  punctuality  and  assiduity  of 
their  slave  in  furnishing  the  necessary  quantity  of 
wood,  the  family  he  served  next  employed  him  in 
making  butter,  which  was  done  by  putting  the 
milk  in  a  goat-skin,  suspended  from  three  sticks, 
and  shaking  it  for  about  two  hours.  Such  were 
his  occupations,  till  his  master  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  dispose  of  him,  when  he  saw  him  receive  a 
barrel  of  meal,  and  an  iron  bar,  about  nine  feet 
long,  in  exchange  for  his  person. 

The  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  the 
Frenchman  departed  with  his  new  master,  and 
walked  for  nine  days  successively.  They  began  their 
journey  each  day  at  sun-iise,  and  did  not  halt  till  it 
was  about  to  set,  eating  nothing  during  the  day, 
but  a  small  wild  fruit,  resembling  that  of  the  ju- 
jube tree,  which  was  every  where- to  be  found ;  at 
night,  a  little  barley-meal  mixed  with  brackish 
water  was  the  only  food  of  the  captive;  except 
when  tents  were  met  with  on  the  way ;  and  at  night 
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lie  shared  thte  labour  of  the  negro  slaves,  in  col- 
lecting ivood  to  kindle  a  fire ;  which  was  nec^es- 
sary  to  vrann  them,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  wild  beasts  with  which  the  country  aboanded. 
At  a  tent  they  were  always  greeted  with  the  salu- 
tations of  friendship,  and  the  inhabitants  woidd 
deny  themselves  food  to  supply  their  wants*  When 
they  reached  the  mountains  in  -the  vicinity  of  We- 
dinoon,  the  Frenchman  was  sold. 

His  new  master  sent  him  the  next  day  to  keep 
his  camels,  while  his  own  children  attended  the 
goats.  Here  he  passed  day  after  day,  in  the  midst 
'  of  the  mountains,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  fel- 
lows in  misfortune,  and  hopeless  of  his  own  deli- 
verance. During  the  day,  he  supplied  himself  with 
truffles,  and  other  roots,  which  his  former  conduc- 
tors had  taught  him  to  find  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  he  returned  to  the  tent,  he  had  plenty  of 
camel's  milk  given  him ;  but  his  strength  visibly 
•  diminished,  and  his  health  was  impaired ;  his  mas- 
ter, therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  part  with  him, 
and  he  was  again  sold. 

The  present  master  of  the  captive  had  purchased 
>hiin  with  a  view  to  gain  by  selling  him  to  another ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  took  him  to  a  neighbouring 
market,  where  he  was  bought  by  a  young  Arab  for 
two  camels.  The  Arab  sold  him  the  next  day  for 
money,  the  first  he  had  seen  since  his  captivity. 
The  sum  he  did  not  know,  but  his  late  masteri  was 
»  well  satisfied  with  it,  that,  at  parting,  he  gave 
him  about  two  pounds  of  dates,  an#a  small  piece 
of  silver  money  which  he  had  kepfc  tothe  day  on 
'J which  he' told  his  story.  •  '  . 

'The  Frenchman  and  his  new  ma5ter;g^t  out  in 
^thti  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  took  the  %^y  letting 
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>€Owiirds  Cape  Noon.  Four  Arabs,  who  were  at 
the  market  while  the  purchase  was  made,  lay  in 

•  wait  for  them  when  night  was  coming  on ;  but  as 
the  Arab  knew  them,  and  as  they  were  armed  only 
with  daggers,  he  did  not.  distrust  them.  The 
Frenchman  saw  one  of  them  preparing  to  stab  his 
master,  and  he  cried  out  to  warn  him ;  the  Arab 
avoided  the  blow,  and  shot  the  assailant  dead. 

'The  other  three  immediately  attacked  him;  the 

•  Frenchman. ran  to  his  assistance,  and,  with  his 
stick,  laid  one  of  them  at  his  feet;  his  master 
stabbed  him  instantly,  and  the  two  others  fled. 
Nothing  was  taken  from  the  persons  of  the  two 
dead  men,  except  their  daggers,  and  the  master 
and  the  slave  continued  their  journey. 

The  gallant  action  of  the  Frenchman  did  not  go 
unrewarded.  Instead  of  selling  him,  as  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  Arab,  he  turned  him  over  to 
his  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  richest  individuals 
in  the  country.  That  moment  was  the  end  of  his 
duiferings.  He  was  obeyed  by  the  negro  slaves^ 
the  women  were  desirous  to  oblige  him ;  he  had 
no  labour  appointed  him ;  and  if  he  went  out 
with '  the  cattle,  it  was  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. There  was  no  kind  of  friendship  that  this 
family  did  not  shew  him;  tliey  endeavoured  to 
^  attach  him  to  themselves  by  presents  and  pro- 
<mises,  and  even  offered  him  his  master's  sister  in 
'marriage.  The  Arabs  of  the  community  looked 
upon  him  as  their  countryman,  entertained 
him  with  sham  fights,  and  allowed  him  to  join  in 
their  nocturnal  dances. 

The  Frenchman  declined  every  offer  that  in- 
'-cltlded  a  change  of  religion,  or  a  permanent  resi- 
-  dence  among  the  Arabs ;  and,  finding  him  deter- 
mined, they  pressed  him  no  more*     The  friend- 
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ship  they  entertained  for  him  then  made  them 
come  to  a  resolution  to  conduct  htm  to  All  Lmc , 
the  chief  of  GHimi,  from  whence,  they  said  be 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  country  subject  to  tl^ 
Emperor  of  Marocco. 

He  found  Glimi  was  situated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Suse,  and  Ali  Laze  had  a  house,  which  in  tbtit 
country  might  be  called  a  palace.  He  possessed 
a  great  number  of  negroes,  of  both  sexes,  hoFses, 
camels>  and  cattle,  and  had  resisted,  by  open  force, 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Marocco. " 

The  Frenchman  remained  eight  days  at  the 
house  of  Ali  Laze,  without  becoming  his  property, 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  sold  to  him 
for  the  amount  of  150  dollars,  in  1500  small  pieces 
of  silver.  He  was  not  pleased  at  the  enormity  of 
the  sum,  imagining  that  the  Chief  of  Glimi  had 
not  paid  it,  without  the  inten,tion  of  rating  his  li- 
berty  at  an  excessive  price.  The  chief  treated 
him  well,  gave  him  clothes,  and  exacted  no  labour 
from  him.  He  was  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
had  straw  given  him  for  his  bed,  and  his  food  was 
in  such  abundance,  that  he  often  shared  bis  meal 
with  one  of  hi§  shipmates,  two  of  whom  were  now 
at  Glimi.     Here  he  recovered  his  health. 

The  English  merchants  at  Mogador,  informed 
by  their  agents  of  the  captivity  of  the  Frenchmen, 
employed  a  Moor,  who  lodged  at  the  house  of  Ali 
Laze,  to  negociate  for  their  ransom.  This  man 
bought  the  slave  of  Ali  for  180  dollars,  and  fi«  of 
his  fellow-sufferers  from  different  persons,  and  fijir* 
nished  them  with  money  to  equip  themselves  for 
their  journey  to  Mogador.  Our  acquaintance 
purchased  a  cloak  made  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair, 
which  was  proof  against  rain ;  the  usual  price  of 
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^uch  a  garment  was  about  eighteen  shillings ;  but 
it  was  charged  in  the  account  of  the  Jew  of  Glimi, 
who  was  called  Good  Jacob,  thirty-three  shillings. 
Such  of  the  travellers  as  could  not  afford  cloaks, 
were  content  with  woollen  hayks,  five  yards  and  a 
half  k^ng,  and  an  ell  in  width.  The  common  price 
of  these  was  six  or  seven  shillings ;  but  Good  Jacob 
rat^d  them  at  sixteen. 

The  party  lefl  Glimi,  and  their  conductors 
obliged  them  to  travel  by  night,  lest  they  should 
meet  ^witii  wandering  Arabs,  which  would  have 
rendered  a  second  ransom  necessary.  The  French- 
man  found  several  of  his  fellow-sufferers  had  met 
with  worse  masters  than  himself  or  had  been  worse 
servants ;  the  marks  they  bore  but  too  well  con- 
ftrmed  the  recital  of  the  Uows  they  had  received. 

At  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Glimi,  the  tra- 
vellers quitted  a  road  which  app^red  to  be  much' 
frequented,  and  repaired  to  a  large  house  on  th^ 
^ain,  from  whence  they  proceeded  by  night  to  a 
very  thick  forest.  On  the  fifth  day  after  their 
departEn^  from  Glimi  they  arrived  at  Agadeer. 
From  hence  they  passed  by  Fort  Labat,  the  ap- 
'pearance  of  wbidi  announced  a  formidable  forti- 
fication ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  found 
the  walls  were  made  of  earth,  and  brokeiji  in  seve- 
ral places.  Some  inhabitants  appeared  at  smaJH 
windows  on  the  house  tops ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
.^omtif  sfttended  by  four  negroes,  who  carried  ^a 
l»3ig^  umbrella  made  of  palm  leaves,  came  out  to 
m^etthem.      .  . 

.  .  In  two,  ^urs  more  they  reached  what  the 
*^]Viichm^u  cstlH  the  famoui^  city  of  Gouaduu^. 
TWs  city,  he  $ayB,  was  the  refuge  of  the  different 
tribes  of  Arabs  \^*o  resisted  the  power  of  tlie 
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Eciperor  of  Marocco.  It  was  divided  into  tW|9 
partSy  the  higher,  and  the  lower,  each  having  its 
separate  chief.  The  houses  were  constructed 
within  a  large  space  of  ground,  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  each  tribe,  or  family,  and  inclosed 
by  four  very  high  walls.  The  gate,  which  served 
for  the  whole  inclosure,  was  guarded  by  dogs ;  aod 
every  inhabitant  kept  one  for  his  private  security  j 
as,  without  this  caution,  the  Frenchman  addsf  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  pillage  of  the  rest. 

The  travellers  remained  eight  days  M  Gouad- 
num,  and  in  this  time  there  were  two  markets, 
which,  in  Europe,  would  deserve  the  name  of  fairs. 
The  trade  was  chiefly  <;arried  on  by  barter,  thoi^h 
some  specie  was  in  circulation.  The  commerce 
of  the  town  appeared  to  be  principally  in  th]e 
hands  of  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  outrageous  insults.  A  Musel- 
man  would  snatch  the  bread  out  of  the  hand  of  a 
Jew,  enter  his  dwelling,  and  insist  upon  bis  giving 
him  a  liandful  of  tobacco  ;  frequentlyt  accompany- 
ing his  demand  with  a  blow,  and  alwaj;^  with  insor 
lence.  The  Jew  suffered  with  patience,  and  re- 
compenced  himself  by  cheating  the  Muselmaq  in 
the  disposal  of  his  merchandise. 

On  the  road  from  Gouadnum,  the  travellers 
were  perpetually  meeting  with  villages  and  castles, 
which,  at  a  distance,  might  have  been  taken  for 
elegant  habitations  ;  but  which,  on  a  nearer  view, 
wore  a  very  different  aspect:  they  were  mostly 
situated  on  very  high  mountains.  The  nearer  they 
approached  Mogador,  the  less  hospitality  they  tnet 
with.  On  quitting  a  labyrinth  of  juniper  bush^Ji^ 
and  entering  on  a  hill  of  saad^  one  of  the  cond^if- 
tors  said,  <*  Look !  look !  there  is  the  sea  !**     Thf^ 
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relator  of  the  story  could  not  express  his  feelings/ 
when  he  looked  up,  and  saw  the  British  flag,  fly- 
ing on  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Moga^ 
dor.  ' 

The  tribe  of  Arabs  into  whose  hands  the  French- 
man fell,  on  his  shipwreck,  was  the  Moguert  j  af*' 
ter  he  was  once  sold,  he  seems  to  have  been  the** 
property  of  the  Arabs  of  Suse.  I  apprehend  that 
his  travels  in  the  Desert  never  extended  beyond- 
its  borders,  except  in  his  sixteen  days  journey  to* 
the  forest  of  gum-trees. 

The  Sahara  is  regularly  crossed  by  cariivans^^ 
which  travel  to  Timbuctoo  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  These  proceed  at '  a  stated  time  from  Ma-^ 
rocco,  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  and  assemble  at 
Akka,  a  town  in  lower  Suse,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Desert.  The  accumulated  caravan,  which  is' 
called  an  Akkaba,  consists  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand camels.  The  caravan  from  Fas  reaches  Ak^- 
ka  in  eighteen  days.  Here  it  remains  a  month,  to 
prepare  for  crossing  the  Desert,  and  to  allow  time 
for  the  other  caravans  to  join  it.  The  food  proi- 
vided  for  the  journey  is  dates,  <>arley  meal,  which 
is  mixed  up  with  cold  water,  and  lean  beef,  dried, 
cut  in.  small  pieces,  and  put  in  an  earthen  pot^  - 
whidh  is  filled  up  with  melted  butter.  Water,  of 
course,  is  carried  in  skins. 

The  Akkaba  now  sets  out.  It  does  not  pro^ 
ceed  in  a  direct  line  across  the  Desert,  but  tura^* 
occasionally  to  the  eastward^  or  westward,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  situation  of  certain  fertile,  and  inhan 
bited  spots  called  wahs^  which  are  its  resting 
places.  These  are  scattered  in  the  barren  Desert 
like  islands  in  the  ocean ;  here  the  weary  ttaVeU 
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lers  rq>ose,  and  both  men  and  btesto  indulge  io 
the  luxury  of  fresh  water. 

The  usual  rate  of  caravan  travelling  t$  three 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  the  common  time  of 
travelling  is  seven  hours  a  day.  The  day's  jour- 
ney is  generally  finished  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  travellers  unload  their  camels, 
pitch  their  tents,  say  their  prayers,  and  prepare 
their  supper;  after  which  they  sit  round  in  a 
circle,  and  talk  till  sleep  overcome  them-  They 
are  never  heard  to  complain.  They  sing  whm 
they  i^proach  a  habitation^  or  to  cheer  th^  ca- 
mels, when  fatigued)  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
their  songs  renovate  these  animals.  Hie  giudes 
possess  a  knowled^  of  the  polar  star,  and  by  this 
they  steer  their  course  through  the  Desert  with 
tolerable  precision. 

The  first  stage  from  Akka  is  Tagrassa,  which  in 
a  journey  of  siitte^i  days  ;  the  second  is  the  well 
of  Taudeny^  which  is  seven  days ;  the  thind  is 
Arawan,  another  watering-place,  which  is  alao 
seven  days;  from  Arawan  to  Timbuctoo  is  six 
days.  The  Akkaba  rests  fifteen  days  at  each  of 
the  three  watering-plaices.  This  makes  a  journey 
of  8;i  days  from  Akka  to  Timbuctoo,  36  of  which 
are  pa3S6d  in  actual  travelling,  and  45  in  re^se* 
If  the  caravan  rate  be  calculated,  it  will  give  a  d«s* 
tance  of  864  miles,  from  Akka  to  the  city  of  Tim- 
buctoo ;  and  if,  from  this,  40  miles  be  deductrod 
fixr  the  cultivated  terniwy  belonging  to  this  city» 
it  will  make  the  route  of  the  Desert  624. 

With  what  facility  may  this  space  be  travelled 
over  on  paper  ?  How  easy  to  ride  on  camels  in 
imagination,  and  halt  at  welk  befiwie  one  is  thirsty ! 
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Bat  perils  not  yet  mentioned  await  the  real  tra- 
veller. The  hot  winds  called  shume  are  often  so 
violent  as  to  exhale  considerably,  if  not  entirely, 
the  water  carried  in  skins.  On  these  occasions,  it 
is  ]5aid,  that  500  dollars  have  been  given  for  a 
draught  of  water,  and  that  tei^  or  twelve  have  been 
often  given.  Caravans  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
strike  their  tents,  and  proceed  on  their  journey, 
owing  to  the  shume  drifting  the  loose  sand,  which 
lodges  on  everyfixed  object  in  its  course,  and  would 
soon  bury  it,  if  not  removed.  The  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  aided  by  the  vehement  and  parching  wind, 
drives  the  sand  along  the  boundless  plains,  and 
gives  to  the  Desert  the  appearance,  of  a  sea.  The 
rolling  sands  so  much  resemble  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  that  the  Sahara  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  a 
sea  without  water. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding  from^ 
Timbuctoo  to  Tafilelt,  was  disappointed  in  find- 
ing  water  at  one  of  the  usual  watering-places ;  and 
the  whole,  consisting  of  2,000  persons,  and  1,800 
camels,  perished  with  thirst  Great  quantities  of 
human,  and  other  bones,  are  found  mingled  toge- 
ther, in  various  parts  of  the  Desert. 

Another  caravan  sets  out  from  Wedinoon,  tra- 
verses^the  Sahara  between  the  Black  mountains  of 
Cape  Bojador,  the  .termination  of  the  Atlas,  and 
Gualata,  goes  as  far  as  the  White  mountains,  near 
Cape  Blanco,  and  takes  its  departure  from  Aga- 
deen.  This  caravan  takes  five  or  six  months  in  its 
passage  to  Timbuctoo,  and  is  escorted  by  different  * 
tribes  of  Arabs,  successively ;  each  being  paid  to 
conduct  it  to  the  confines  of  its  own  territory,  and 
delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  the  next.  Any  at- 
tack made  upon  the  caravan  by  another  tribe  of 

voh.  in.  T 
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tat  and  sand^  and  he  walked  without  fiurtber  pain 
Of  diiffieulty.  They  rested  three  days  in  a  foreat 
of  gum<ptrees,  the  only  one,  as  I  believe,  everaeen 
m  the  Desert  by  a  Europeaa»  and  then  set  out  on 
their  rdturn  to  the  tent  they  had  qaitted ;  whioh 
they  reached  after  having  been  absent  thirty^four 
dayd.  Thirty  of  these  had  been  days  of  walking, 
and  four  of  rest. 

The  food  of  the  Frenchman,  during  this  labo- 
rious march,  was  the  meal  of  barley  or  mill^ 
mixed  with  brackish  water,  or  fresh,  when  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it ;  and  milk  mixed 
with  the  urine  of  the  camels.  Hiere  w^e  also 
found,  in  some  places,  abundance  of  truffles, 
which  he  ate  with  great  relish.  The  Arabs  weis 
content  with  the  milk  of  their  camels. 

The  Frenchman  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  conductors,  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  procured  for  him 
whatever  seemed  to  please  him  most.  Wh$n  they 
halted  in  the  evening  they  went  themselves  in 
quest  of  wood  for  the  night,  and  left  to  him  the 
care  of  the  camels  and  baggage ;  and  often,  when 
they  perceived  he  was  much  fatigued,  they  hiUted 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  itiun* 
He  was  so  sincerely  attached  to  them,  that  it 
was  with  regret  he  saw  them  leave  the  encamp- 
ment the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  he  never  saw 
them  more.  In  this  journey  the  travellers  met 
^ith  very  excellent  land  in  what  the  Frenchman 
calls  the  Desert.  . 

The  horde  to  which  he  belonged  occupied  fifty- 
two  tents  ;  but  they  were  sometimes  together,  and 
sometimes  divided,  as  the  convenience  of  pastttr.- 
age  required.     The  men  passed  their  time  in  hunt-* 
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ing,  and  guarding  their  flocks ;  the  women  in  spin- 
Btog)  and  othjer  domestic  employments :  both  were 
chd  in  goat-skins,  or,  when  they  could  get  them, 
Gruinea  blues.  An  ample  hayk»  of  which  one  h&lf 
was  red,  was  the  habit  of  a  woman  of  condition. 

The  Frenchman  passed  two  days  after  his  re- 
tmrn^  without  being  called  upon  to  labour ;  on  the 
third  he  was  sent  to  collect  wood  for  the  tent,  an 
old  cord  being  given  him  to  bind  up  his  faggot, 
and  a  child  accompanying  him  to  instruct  him 
what  sort  to  take.  Though  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  bushes,  these  people  were  most  care- 
ful to  preserve  them,  and  never  touched  a  green 
stick.  It  often  took  the  captive  two  hours  to  find 
sufficient  wood  for  the  day's  consumption. 

Contented  with  the  punctuality  and  assiduity  of 
their  slave  in  furnishing  the  necessary  quantity  of 
wood,  the  fiamily  he  served  next  employed  him  in 
making  butter,  which  was  done  by  putting  the 
milk  in  a  goat-skin,  suspended  from  three  sticks, 
and  shaking  it  for  about  two  hours.  Such  were 
his  occupations,  till  his  master  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  dispose  of  him,  when  he  saw  him  receive  a 
barrel  of  meal,  and  an  iron  bar,  about  nine  feet 
long,  in  exchange  for  his  person. 

The  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  the 
Frenchman  departed  with  his  new  master,  and 
walked  for  nine  days  successively.  They  began  their 
journey  each  day  at  sun-iise,  and  did  not  halt  till  it 
was  about  to  set,  eating  nothing  during  the  day, 
but  a  small  wild  fruit,  resembling  that  of  the  ju- 
jube tree,  which  was  every  where-  to  be  found  ;  at 
night,  a  little  barley-meal  mixed  with  brackish 
water  was  the  only  food  of  the  captive;  except 
when  tents  were  met  with  on  the  way  j  and  at  night 
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tat:  «ml«aiBd«  and  he  walked  without  fiurtber  p^ 
or  diffieulty.  They  rested  three  days  in  a  forest 
of  guiBf trees,  the  only  one,  as  I  believe,  ever  eeeii 
in  the  Desert  by  a  European^  and  theli  set  out  on 
their  rdtmn  to  the  tent  they  had  quitted ;  whioh 
they  reached  after  having  been  absent  thirty-fbur 
dayi.  Thirty  of  these  had  been  days  of  walking, 
and  four  of  rest. 

The  food  of  the  Frenchman,  during  this  labo- 
rious march,  was  the  meal  of  barley  or  millet, 
mixed  with  brackish  water,  or  fresh,  whea  thi^ 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it ;  znd  milk  mixed 
with  the  urine  of  the  camels.  There  were  also 
found,  in  some  places,  abundanoe  of  truffles, 
which  he  ate  with  great  relish.  The  Arabs  weise 
content  with  the  milk  of  their  camels. 

The  Frenchman  had  no  reason  to  complain  <^ 
his  conductors,  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  procured  for  him 
whatever  seemed  to  please  him  most.  When  they 
halted  in  the  evening  they  went  themsdves  in 
quest  of  wood  for  the  night,  and  left  to  him  the 
care  of  the  camels  and  baggage ;  and  often,  when 
they  perceived  he  was  much  fatigued,  they  halted 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  i^un. 
He  was  so  sincerely  attached  to  them,  that  it 
was  with  regret  he  saw  them  leave  the  encamp- 
ment the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  he  never  saw 
tfaem  more.  In  this  journey  the  travellers  met 
with  very  excellent  land  in  what  the  Frenchman 
calls  the  Desert.   , 

The  horde  to  which  he  belonged  occupied  fifty- 
two  tents  ;  but  they  were  sometimes  together,  and 
sometimes  divided,  as  the  convenience  of  pastttr*- 
age  required.     The  men  passed  their  time  in  hiint- 
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ing,  and  guarding  their  flocks ;  the  women  in  spin- 
Biag)  and  othier  domestic  employments :  both  were 
obd  in  goat^skins,  or»  when  they  could  get  them, 
Cruinea  blues.  An  ample  hayk»  of  which  one  hilf 
was  red,  was  the  habit  of  a  woman  of  condition. 

The  fVeachman  passed  two  days  after  his  re- 
tarn^  without  being  called  upon  to  labour ;  on  the 
third  he  was  sent  to  collect  wood  for  the  tent,  an 
old  cord  being  given  him  to  bind  up  his  &ggot, 
and  a  child  accompanying  him  to  instruct  him 
what  sort  to  take.  Though  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  bushes,  these  people  were  most  care- 
ful to  preserve  them,  and  never  touched  a  green 
stick.  It  often  took  the  captive  two  hours  to  find 
sufficient  wood  for  the  day's  consumption. 

Contented  with  the  punctuality  and  assiduity  of 
their  slave  in  furnishing  the  necessary  quantity  of 
wood,  the  family  he  served  next  employed  him  in 
making  butter,  which  was  done  by  putting  the 
milk  in  a  goat-skin,  suspended  from  three  sticks, 
and  shaking  it  for  about  two  hours.  Such  were 
his  occupations,  till  his  master  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  dispose  of  him,  when  he  saw  him  receive  a 
barrel  of  meal,  and  an  iron  bar,  about  nine  feet 
long,  in  exchange  for  his  person. 

The  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  the 
Frenchman  departed  with  his  new  master,  and 
walked  for  nine  days  successively.  They  began  their 
jonmey  each  day  at  sun-iise,  and  did  not  halt  till  it 
was  about  to  set,  eating  nothing  during  the  day, 
but  a  small  wild  fruit,  resembling  that  of  the  ju- 
jube tree,  which  was  every  where- to  be  found  ;  at 
night,  a  little  barley-meal  mixed  with  brackish 
water  was  the  only  food  of  the  captive  j  except 
when  tents  were  met  with  on  the  way  j  and  at  night 
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>he  shared  thfe  labour  of  the  negro  slaves,  in  cd- 
lecting /wood  to  kindle  a  fire;  which  was  necea- 
aary  to  warm  them,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  wild  beasts  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
At  a  tent  they  were  always  greeted  with  the  salu- 
tations of  friendship,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
deny  themselves  food  to  supply  their  wants.  When 
they  reached  the  mountains  in -the  vicinity  of  We- 
dinoon,  the  Frenchman  was  sold. 

His  new  master  sent  him  the  next  day  to  keep 
his  camels,  while  his  own  children  attended  the 
goats.  Here  he  passed  day  after  day,  in  the  midst 
>  of  the  mountains,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  fel- 
lows in  misfortune,  and  hopeless  of  his  own  deli- 
verance. During  the  day,  he  supplied  himself  with 
truffles,  and  other  roots,  which  his  former  conduc- 
tors had  taught  him  to  find  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  he  returned  to  the  tent,  he  had  plenty  of 
camel's  milk  given  him ;  but  his  strength  visibly 
diminished,  and  his  health  was  impaired ;  his  mas- 
ter, therrfbre,  thought  it  prudent  to  part  with  him, 
and  he  was  again  sold. 

The  present  master  of  the  captive  had  purchased 
him  with  a  view  to  gain  by  selling  him  to  another ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  took  him  to  a  neighbouring 
market,  where  he  was  bought  by  a  young  Arab  for 
two  camels.  The  Arab  sold  him  the  next  day  for 
money,  the  first  he  had  seen  since  his  captivity. 
The  sum  he  did  not  know,  but  his  late  masterf  wias 
»  well  satisfied  with  it,  that,  at  parting,  he. gave 
him  about  two  pounds  of  dates,  an#a  small  piece 
of  silver  money  which  he  had  kept  to- the  day  on 
whidl  he^  told  his  story.  '  r 

The  iFi^nchman  and  his  new  mastex.sftt  out  in 
ithi^  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  took  the  way  Idadipig 
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'towiirds  Cape  Noon.  Four  Arabs,  who  were  at 
the  market  while  the  purchase  was  made,  lay  in 
wait  for  them  when  night  was  coming  on ;  but  as 
the  Arab  knew  them,  and  as  they  were  armed  osaly 
with  daggers,  he  did  not  distrust  them.  The 
Frenchman  saw  one  of  them  preparing  to  stab  his 
master,  and  he  cried  out  to  warn  him ;  the  Arab 
avoided  the  blow,  and  shot  the  assailant  dead. 
The  other  three  immediately  attacked  him;  the 
•  Frenchman  ran  to  his  assistance,  and,  with  his 
stick,  laid  one  of  them  at  his  feet;  his  master 
stabbed  him  instantly,  and  the  two  others  fled. 
Nothing  was  taken  from  the  persons  of  the  two 
dead  men,  except  their  daggers,  and  the  master 
and  the  slave  continued  their  journey. 

The  gallant  action  of  the  Frenchman  did  not  go 
unrewarded.  Instead  of  selling  him,  as  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  Arab,  he  turned  him  over  to 
his  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  richest  individuals 
in  the  country.  That  moment  was  the  end  of  his 
sufferings.  He  was  obeyed  by  the  negro  slaves,^ 
the  women  were  desirous  to  oblige  him ;  he  had 
no  labour  appointed  him ;  and  if  he  went  out 
with '  the  cattle,  it  was  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. There  was  no  kind  of  friendship  that  this 
family  did  not  shew  him ;  tliey  endeavoured  to 
attach  him  to  themselves  by  presents  and  pro- 
<mises,  and  even  offered  him  his  master's  sister  in 
'  marriage.  The  Arabs  of  the  community  looked 
upon  him  as  their  countryman,  entertained 
him  with  sham  fights,  and  allowed  him  to  join  in 
their  nocturnal  dances. 

The  Frenchman  declined  every  offer  that  in- 
<:ltided  a  change  of  religion,  or  a  permanent  resi- 
-  dence  among  the  Arabs ;  and,  finding  him  deter- 
mined, they  pressed  him  no  more*     The  friend- 
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the  south  \  and  the  Beb  el  Kibla,  or  Gate  of  thg 
Tomb  of  the  Prophet,  which  faces  Medina.  The 
gates  are  hung  on  very  large  hinges ;  when  shut, 
at  night,  they  are  locked,  and  farther  secured  by 
a  large  prop  of  wood  being  reared,  in  a  sl^^^S 
manner,  against  them.  Each  gate  is  composed  of 
a  pair  of  folding-doors,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
untanned  hides  of  camels,  and  so  full  of  nails,  that 
the  front  appears  like  one  piece  of  iron.  A  diy 
ditch,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  too  wide  for 
any  man  to  leap  over  it,  surrounds  the  wall,  ex- 
cept at  the  three  gates. 

The  rooms  in  the  houses  are  commonly  about 
fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  wide ;  they  are  covered 
with  carpets,  and  have  beds  and  mats ;  but  there 
is  seldom  any  other  article  of  furniture,  except  in 
the  kitchen.  The  fondac,  qr  caravansera,  in  which 
Shabeeny  and  his  father  lived,  was  two  stories 
high,  and  contained  twenty  apartments  below,  and 
twenty  above  \  the  stairs  were  in  the  inclosed  area 
in  the  centre,  and  were  formed  of  rough  boards. 
Stables  belonged  to  the  establishment.  Fifteen 
shillings  a  month  was  paid  by  Shabeeny's  father,  for 
their  accommodation,  to  the  owner's  agent,  who 
lived  in  the  fondac.  On  their  arrival,  they  were 
assisted  by  porters ;  but  when  they  were  .settled, 
they  hired  a  slave,  and  a  woman  slave  to  dress 
their  victuals,  clean  their  rooms,  and  perform  other 
domestic  offices. 

The  natives  of  Tiqibuctoo  are  black*  The  wo- 
men are  so  beautiful  that  strangers  often  fall  in 
love  with  them  at  first  sight,  and  frequently  marr}* 
them.  Many  of  the  merchants  who  visit  this  city 
are  so  attached  to  it  that  they  remain  there  for 
life.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  excessively  rich* 
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Men  and  women  mix  in  society  with  the  same 
fireedom  as  in  Europe*  Women  do  not  wear  veils. 
People  sleep  on  mattrasses,  with  cotton  sheets* 
and  a  counterpane ;  the  married  in  separate  beds 
in  the  ssune  room.  At  dinner  they  sit  on  mats. 
The  rich  have  wheaten  flgur  from  Fas,  and  make 
very  fine  bread,  which  is  considered  a  luxury. 
They  roast,  boil,  bake,  and  stew;  but  make  no 
cuscasoe.  They  drink  water,  or  milk  with  their 
meals ;  they  have  no  fermented  liquors ;  but,  as 
man  is  every  where  desirous  to  get  rid  of  his  rea- 
son, they  sometimes  take  after  dinner,  and  before 
their  draught  of  water,  a  handful  of  intoxicating 
hemp.    They  often  smoke  tobacco. 

The  people  of  Timbuctoo  play  at  chess  and 
draughts.  They  have  Tumblers,  Jugglers,  and 
Ventriloquists,  whose  voice  seems  to  come  from 
under  their  arm-pits.  They  have  twenty-four  kinds 
of  music,  and  many  different  dances. 

The  sovereign  of  Timbuctoo  is  a  native  black 
man,  and  has  the  title  of  Sultan.  His  house  is 
built  in  a  comer  of  the  city,  on  the  east,*  and  oc- 
cupies a  large  extent  of  ground,  inclosed  with  a 
wall.  It  contains  many  buildings ;  some  for  the 
officers  of  state ;  there  is  a  small  garden,  with  a 
few  flowers,  and  vegetables  for  his  table,  and  a 
well,  from  which  water  is  raised  by  a  wheel.  The 
Sultan  often  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  to 
administer  justice,  and  to  converse  with  his  friends. 

The  Sultan  wears  a  close  red  cap,  with  a  turban 
of  fine  Bengal  muslin,  the  ends  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  brought  to  the  front.  On  the  front  of 
the  turban  is  a  ball  of  silk  like  a  pear,  which  is  one 
of  the  distinctions  of  royalty.  He  has  a  loose 
white  cotton  shirty  open  at  the  breast,»  and  reach- 
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ing  to  the  small  of  the  leg,  with  sleeves  long'and 
wide.  Over  this  he  has  a  caftan,  or  coat  of  red 
woollen  cloth,  which  buttons  down  before,  has  wide 
sleeves,  and  is  the  same  length  as  his  shirt,  and 
over  the  caftan  he  has  a  short  cotton  waistcoat, 
striped  white,  red,  and  blue.  This  has  also  wide 
sleeves,  and,  when  the  Sultan  is  seated,  all  the 
sleeves  are  turned  up  over  the  shoulders,  so  that  his 
arms  are  bare.  Over  each  of  his  shoulders  is  a 
large  silken  cord  of  half  a  pound  weight,  and  he 
wears  a  sash  round  his  waist.  His  breeches,  like 
the  rest  of  his  dress,  are  of  the  Moorish  fashion. 
His  shoes  have,  in  front  of  the  leg,  a  piece  of  red 
leather,  about  three  inches  wide,  and  eight  long, 
embroidered  with  silk  and  gold.  When  he  sits  in 
his  apartment,  he  wears,  at  his  right  side,  a  dag- 
ger with  a  gold  hilt ;  when  he  goes  out,  his  at- 
tendants carry  his  musket,  lance,  bow,  and  arrows. 
His  subjects  dress  in  the  same  manner,  except  the 
silken  pear  and  cords,  and  the  embroidered  leather 
on  the  shoes,  which  are  the  distinctions  of  ^oyalt)^ 
I  think  I  should  pity  royalty  clad  in  woollen  and 
triple  garments  in  such  a  climate,  instead  of  envy- 
ing any  of  its  distinctions. 

The  Sultan  has  but  one  wife,  who  has  the  prin- 
cipal management  of  his  house,  and  who  has  a  se- 
parate house  for  herself,  children,  and  slaves ;  but 
he  has  many  concubines.  The  Sultana  wears  a 
shirt  of  cotton,  like  that  of  the  Sultan,  and,  over  it,  a 
caftan,  open  from  top  to  bottom.  She  has  an 
Indian  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  .a  silk 
handkerchief  about  her  head.  Other  women  dress 
in  the  satne  manner.  The  poorest  women  are  al- 
ways clothed ;  none  ever  shew  their  bosom.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  ear-rings ;  the  women  have 
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rings  on  their  arms,  ancles,  and  fingers ;  die  rich 
of  gold,  the  poor  of  brass.  The  dress  of  a  woman 
of  the  common  rank  is  often  worth  a  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Sultan  has  five  or  six  hundred  horses, 
and  has  stables  for  them  within  his  inclo- 
sure.  Shabeeny  often  hunted  with  the  Sultan; 
any  person  may  accompany  him.  He  sets  out 
after  sun-rise,  and  takes  many  tents  with  him,  and 
sometimes  does  not  return  in  less  time  than  three 
or  four  days.  He  hunts  towards  the  Desert,  and 
does  not  begin  till  he  is  ten  miles  from  the  town. 
His  game  is  the  antelope,  the  wild  ass,  the  ostrich, 
and  a  sort  of  wild  cow  j  and  his  greyhounds  are 
the  finest  in  the  world.  He  always  shoots  on 
horseback,  as  do  many  of  his  courtiers,  sometimes  ^ 
with  muskets,  but  oftener  with  bows.  Whatever 
is  killed  in  the  chase  is  divided  among  the  com- 
pany present;  but  the  animals  taken  alive  are 
sent  to  the  Sultan's  palace.  There  are  no  lions, 
tigers,  or  wild  boars,  near  T^i^huctoo. 

The  Sultan  of  Timbuctoo  is  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  of  Housa ;  and  when  a  Sultan  is  chosen  by 
the  people  of  Timbuctoo,  they  write  to  the  Sultan 
of  Housa  for  his  approbation.  Timbuctoo  remits 
no  revenue  to  Housa,  but  the  Sultan  of  Housa 
sends. money  to  pay  the  garrison  of  Timbuctoo. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  troops  paid  by  the  Sultan  of 
Housa  amount  to  about  ^,000 ;  in  time  of  war,  to 
12  or  15,000.  They  are  armed  with  pikes,  swords, 
cutlasses,  sabres,  and  muskets,  and  are  clothed 
every  year.  They  are  all  infantry,  except  a  few 
of  the  Sultan's  household  troops :  the  other  native 
use  the  bow  and  arrow.    Sometimes  the  Sultan 
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takes  the  Brabeesh  Arabs  into  his  pay ;  they  can 
furnish  him  with  from  SO  to  40,000  men. 

Guards  are  placed  at  the  Sultan's  palace*  His 
council  is  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
household ;  he  asks  their  opinion,  but  decides  ac* 
cording  to  his  own;  unless  they  be  unanimous, 
when  he  does  not  decide  against  them* 

If  the  Sultan  do  not  choose  to  marry  one  of  his 
own  family,  he  marries  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  council ;  he  takes  his  concubines  from 
among  his  slaves.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Sultan, 
his  eldest  son,  by  his  wife,  is  commonly  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  and  if  she  have  no  son,  the  people 
choose  a  successor  from  his  family.  The  son  of  a 
concubine  cannot  be  raised  to  the  royal  dignity. 
.The  daughters  of  the  Sultan  marry  among  the  great 
men. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  agrees  to  pay 
a  certain  price  to  the  father  of  his  intended  wife, 
and  persons  are  called  in  to  witness  the  contract. 
A  husband  may,  at  any  time,  put  away  his  wife; 
but  if  it  be  without  a  legal  cause,  he  must  pay  her 
stipulated  dower.  Abusive  language  on  the  part 
^f  the  wife  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  divorce; 
adultery  is  not;  for,  strange  to  tell!  the  laws 
which  deny  a  wife  the  exercise  of  her  tongue,  al- 
low her  the  disposal  of  her  person.  Girls  are  mar- 
riageable very  young ;  they  are  sometimes  mothers 
at,  ten  years  old.  At  the  death  of  the  husband, 
the  wife  is  entitled  to  an  eighth  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  to  the  dowry  promised  by  him  at  their 
marriage,  if  it  be  not  already  paid,  which  it  sel- 
dom is.  If  a  man  have  two  children  by  his  cos- 
4:vlbme,  she  becomes  free  at  his  death,  and  is  en- 
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titled  to  the  eighth  $bare  of  his  property ;  if  ahe 
have  no  children,  she  remains  a  slave. 

A  master  may  put  his  slave  to  death,  without 
any  trial ;  yet^  if  the  slave  be  ill  used,  he  may  com- 
plain to  the  council,  and  the  master  is  ordered  to 
sell  him.  There  are  three  privations  for  which  a 
slave  may  be  entitled  to  freedom;  the  want  of 
food>  the  want  of  clothes,  and  the  want  of  shoes- 
Slaves  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
masters ;  but  the  master  generally  endeavours  to 
buy  the  man  to  whom  his  female  slave  is  attached. 

A  debtor,  proving  his  inability  to  pay,  cannot 
be  molested ;  but  his  present  and  future  means 
are  taxed  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  dead  are  buried  in  a  winding-sheet  and  a 
coffin,  and  the  relations  mourn  over  the  grave. 
The  people  have  no  temples,  or  mosques.  Once 
in  three  months  they  have  a  great  festival,  which 
lasts  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  a  week,  and  is 
celebrated  by  eating  and  drinking.  They  believe, 
as  what  ptople  does  not !  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
a  future  state  of  existence. 

Timbuctoo  is  visited  by  black  merchants  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  They  reside  there 
in  perfect  safety.  No  extortions  are  practised  by 
government,  nor  any  presents  asked  for  the  Sultan. 
Watchmen  patrole  in  the  night,  with  their  dogs, 
and  are  stationed  in  the  market-place,  and  near  the 
shops.  The  market  for  provisions  is  an  open  place, 
surrounded  by  shops  ^  the  Arabs  place  their  goods 
in  the  centre,  and  sit  upon  them  till  they  are  sold. 
Grold-dost  and  cowries  are  the  circulating  medium 
of  Timbuctoo.  Gold-dust  is  brought  from  Housa 
id  small  leathern  bags.  Sh^eepy  brought  one  of 
these,  containing  gold-dust,  and   some  pieces  of 
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rings,  for  90  doUars,  and  sold  it  at  Fas  for  150* 
Scissars,  needles^  and  thread,  are  brought  from 
England,  by  way  of  Gibraltar  and  Mogador; 
ploughs  are  in  general  bought  of  the  Arabs,  though 
some  are  made  in  the  town. 

The  goats  of  Timbuctoo  are  as  large  as  English 
calves ;  the  sheep  are  large ;  the  cattle  are  small ; 
the  horses  are  of  the  Desert  breed,  and  the  grey- 
hound shape ;  they  are  fed  principally  upon  ca- 
mePs  milk,  and  will  travel  three  days  without  rest. 
There  are  dromedaries  which  travel  from  Timbuc- 
too to  Tafilelt  in  five  or  six  days.  A  sheep  is  sold 
at  from  10  to  16  cowries,  a  goat  from  8  to  IS,  a 
fowl  from  4  to  6,  a  camel  from  SO  to  60.  A  good 
slave  is  worth  from  &L  lOs.  to  5L  and  a  woman 
more. 

The  lands  are  chiefly  private  property ;  they  are 
fenced  by  a  bank  and  a  ditch,  and  watered  by 
canals  cut  from  the  Neel ;  the  high  lands  have  the 
water  raised  by  wheels.  The  lands  produce  rice 
and  millet,  and  beans  like  our  mazagan  beans,  but 
neither  wheat  nor  barley.  Shabeeny  saw  some 
men  so|iring  rice,  while  others  were  reaping  it. 
The  Sultan  has  lands^  which  supply  Ws  household 
and  troops  with  grain :  he  often  gives  gold-dust 
and  slaves  to  his  favourites,  but  never  alienates 
these  lands. 

The  people  of  Timbuctoo  have  a  slight  mark  on 
the  face,  sloping  from  the  eye  ;  the  Foqlahs  have 
a  horizontal  mark ;  the  Bambarrahees  have  a  wide 
cut  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin.  The  Bam- 
barrahs  have  thick  lips  and  wide  nostrils  j  the  Foo- 
lahs  are  very  beautiful  j  the  Arabs  steal  the  Foo- 
lah  girls  and  marry  them.    The  King  of  Foolah  is 
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nmch  respected  at  Timbuctoo^  and  his  subject, 
cannot  be  made  slaves  there. 

After  three  years  residence  at  Timbuctoo,  Sha- 
beeny  and  his  father  proceeded  to  Housa»  Leav- 
ing Timbuctoo,  they  did  not  travel  directly  south, 
to  the  port  of  Kabra ;  but  they  took  an  eastern 
course,  and  did  not  reach  the  Neel  el  Kebeer,  or 
Great  Neel,  till  the  end  of  three  days.  They 
crossed  the  small  river,  which  is  close  to  the  walls 
of  Timbuctoo,  and  travelled  through  a  fine,  popu- 
lous cultivated  country ;  as  they  approached  the 
Neel,  it  was  miry.  Travelling  here  was  perfectly 
ssife ;  there  was  no  artificial  road ;  they  were  on 
horseback,  and  they  lodged  two  nights  in  the  huts 
of  the  inhabitants ;  one  of  the  principal  men  leav- 
ing his  hut  to  the  travellers,  providing  them  with 
a  supper,  and,  in  the  morning,  receiving  a  small 
present  for  his  hospitality.  The  place  where  they 
arrived  at  the  Neel  was  called  Mushgreelia ;  here 
was  a.  ferry,  and  opposite  to  this  was  a  village. 

At  Mushgreelia  ^habeeny  and  his  father  em- 
barked upon  the  river,  in  a  large  boat  with  one 
mast,  a  sail,  and  oars.  As  the  current  was  slow, 
and  they  moored  every  night,  they  were  eight  or 
ten  days  in  sailing  down  the  stream  to  Housa. 
They  had  ten  or  twelve  meij  on  board,  and  when 
it  was  calm,  or  the  wind  was  contrary,  they  rowed. 
They  steered  with  an  oar,  the  boat  having  no 
rudder.  When  they  returned,  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable, and  they  came  back  in  as  short  a 
time  as  they  went.  There  were  more  boats 
passing  between  Mushgreelia  and  Housa,  than  be- 
tween Rosetta  and  Cairo,  on  the  Neel  of  Egypt. 
In  some  places  Shabeeny  thought  the  river  nar- 
rower than  the  Thames  at  London;  in  others. 
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nmakimd9t*    ilk;  greibniMsber  of  YSkagmiwrnmltta 
thft  iMQikt  of  the  river*    There  is  a  road  by  IbqA 
from  Tinbuetoo  to  Housa,  which  .Skailieeag/t  be**' 
lit?«d  to  he  about  five  dajs  jounury ;  and^  in  thi% ' 
the  traveller  has  to  cross  the  river. 

Thift  requires  some  explaaation.  Timbucto^ 
and  House  are  both  on  the^  northern  side  of  the 
Neel ;  therefore  this  river  could  not  be  crossed 
between  the  two  cities,  unless  it  were  crowed 
twiee$  aad  Shabeeny  saw  no  river  enter  the  Neel 
in  his  voyi^e  to  Housa.  However  it  be,  it  does 
not  impMcb  the  credit  of  Shabeeny,  who,  in  tbia 
inebmce,  speaks  frcHn  hearsay,  and  perhaps. ato 
makes'  the  distance  too  short. 

.l%efe  is  a  village  at  the  port  of  Hoosa,  where 
Shabeeny  landed ;  the  river  here  was  much  widen 
than  where  he  embarked ;  it  much  resemblea  the 
Neel  of  Egypt,  gardens  and  lands  are  irrigated 
from  it :  Shabeeny  and  his  father  slept  at  the  vity 
lage  where  they  landed,  and  the»next  morning  at 
sim^rise,  they  set  off  for  Hoi^^a ;  their  merchant 
dise^  was  carried  by  horses,  asses,  and  oxen.  They 
travidled  through  a  fine  plain,  much  more  popu- 
lous than  the  country  between  Timbuctoo  and 
Mushgreelia,  and  in  twelve  hours  they  arrived  ab 
Houfia.  n  • 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  by  the  infcnrmation 
obtained  at  Coomassie,  Housa  waa  seventeen  days 
distafnt  from  the  Niger  by  one  routed  thirty  by 
ai¥>tfaer,  and  sixteen  by  a  third.  If  this  be  cor^ 
rect,'^i4uoh  there  seems  great  reasoct  to  doidit, 
the.  flM^obants  of  Ashaatee  mrust  cross  .the  river 
fae.'ta  the  westward  of  Housa,  and  increase^  the 
nuaber  of  day's  joumeyr  by  travellir^tQ  tdfte  ea«t« 
ward  afterwards. 
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-^ShubMny  goes  on  to  my  that  Housa  is  a  mueh 
larger  city  than  Timbuctoo,  nearly  as  large  m 
London,  and  about  one  third  less  than  Cairo. 
These  comparisons  were  probably  extorted  by 
questions  put  to  him ;  for  though  be  had  visit- 
ed all  the  places,  he  could  scarcely  be  quali- 
fied to  decide.  A  moment  after  he  says  that, 
though  he  lived.two  years  at  Housa,  he  never  saw 
the  whole  of  it.  Housa  has  ho  walls ;  the  houses 
have  flat  roofs,  like  those  of  Timbuctoo,  but  many 
of  them  are  larger.  Shabeeny's  father  paid  four 
dollars  a  month  for  the  house  they  occupied }  but 
lie  thought  a  native  would  not  have  paid  moyre  thaa* 
two.  There  are  wells  of  excellent  water  in  the 
houses ;  but  no  river  near  the  town.  The  houses 
form  irregular  &nes,  or  streets,  wider  than  those 
of  Timbuctoo,  wide  enough  for  camels  to  pass  wi& 
their  loads ;  though  Shabeeny  never  saw  a  camei 
d||p*ing  the  time  he  was  at  Housa.  The  residence 
of  the  king  is  much  larger  than  that  at  Timbuc- 
too :  it  is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference; 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Shabeeny  remem- 
bered only  four  gates,  but  there  might  be  more, 
and  he  thought  the  number  of  guards  stationed  at 
each  gate  was  about  fifty. 

He  saw  the  king  but  twice,,  and  this  was  wheor 
he  was  dispensing  justice.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  width  of  his  nostrils,  the  redness  of  his  eyes, 
the. smoothness  of  his  skin,  and  his  fine,  and  per- 
fectly black  colour.  Instead  of  the  silk  cords  wora 
by  the  King  of  Timbuctoo,  the  King  of  Housa  had 
a  silk  sash,  three  fingers  broad,  and  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  over  each  shoulder;  in  one  of  these 
sashes  hung  lits  dagger ;  and,  in  the  other,  wJm»^ 
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he^g^et  out^  <bai]g8  ^is  sword.  The .  itpmt  ofr-im 
tttobM  is -Mibroidered  with  gold,  v  .  ii  :;  tud 
•  The  king  is  elected  by  the  council)  and. 'the 
choice  commonly  falls  upon  the  eldest  soft xtfi  the 
deceased  sovereign;  but  the  electors  tmay  choose 
any  bther  of  his  sons,  or  even  one  of  their  omn 
hody^  iS^abeeny  believed  that  tiiie  ksng  cotdd  raise 
M  army  of  70or  80»000  horse,  ami  100,000  tfoot^ 
The  horses  are  small  and  poor,  except  a  few  for 
the  king's  own  riding. 

Hot  winds  blow  from  the  east ;  cold  from  the* 
west  f  fogs  are  heavy  j  but,  in  the  two  yeaars  Ska** 
beeny  was  at  Housa,  he  never  saw  it  rain.  A  coo* 
sidetable  part  of  the  provisions  is  brought  iTomi 
the  vicinity  of  the  Neel ;  scarcity  is  never  known. 
The  caiftle  market  is  held  in  a  square  approfKriaited 
IQ  this-  pin*pose«  The  governor,  who  has  the  cane 
of 'the  pidiee,  lives^  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
employs  a  great  number  of  officers  at  a  disUae^p. 
At  «unHBet,  watchmen  are  stationed  in  all  parts  of 
tihe-town';  anid  suspected,  or  unknown  persons  are 
taken  into  custody. 

The  principal  meal  is  supper ;  the  vessels  used 
in  cooking  are  of  earthen-ware  ;  the  mills  to  grind 
com  are  of  stone,  and  are  turned  by  horses.  Some 
people  bake  their  own  bread,  others  buy  it ;  lea- 
vened bread  is  made  of  millet  and  Indian  corn.* 
The  doors  of  the  rich  are  every  morning  crowded 
with  the  poor ;  the  master  of  the  house  sends  them 
milk,  rice,  and  other  food. 

Women  walk  out,  and  visit,  as  in  Europe,  but 
those  above  the  common  rank  are  attended  by  a 
slaves  Women  frequently  ride  on  horses,  or  asses  ^ 
meti  generally  walk,  as  they  are  strong,  and  little 


seMibkr^of&tigue.  The'^king  hu^oidyfi^nfi^iMiffe^ 
but  he  has  many  concubinctt.  --  The  fiiir<wrttelil«^0rf 
of  the  Queen  of  Housa  are  ccmsidered  as  supetior 
to  the  Queen  of  Timbuctoo. 

At  Housa  an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of  a  supe^' 
net ;  equals  nod  the  head,  give  the  hand,  and  ask 
each  ether  how  they  do.  They  are  very  caveftA 
of  their  cbiklren,  lest  they  should  be  Stotenj^  add 
sold  as  slaves.  '^^ 

The  soldiers  have  a  peculiar  dressy  whicb  coil-^ 
sists  of  a  white  cotton  shirt  with  small  sleeves, 
short  breeches,  and  yellolir  slippers ;  their  head>is 
bare.  The  officers  wear  wide  siee^ae9, '^  Imi^ 
bieeches,  red  slippers,  and  a  turban;  some  ba^vis 
it  embroidered  with  gold.  Their  muskets^  artf 
maitchlooks,  and  their  bows  are  cross-bo^  witli' 
triggers ;  no  msui  can  draw  the  bow  wllArthts  afrfii^ 
alone ;  they  have  a  kind  of  lever;  Mwketsiiaiid 
gunpowder  are  made  in  the  oountty. 

The  people  of  Housa  have  a  written  db&mcikft 
like  that  of  TimbuotDO)  It  is  very  diferent^>frodf 
the  Arabic,  and  was  perfectly  univtellig^le  W 
Shabeeny.  The  letters  are  large,  perfa^s-  half  an 
inch  ](Hig,  and  tlie  writing  is  from  right  to>  left. 
In  this  character  is  recorded  every  sale  of  land,^, 
the  quantity,  situation,  and  limits,  and  the  sutuTeu 
oeived  for  it.  When  disputes  arise,  these  deeds^of 
transfer  are  produced  in  evidence,  and  compensat- 
tion  is  made,  and  fees  are  paid,  by  him  wiib^  iv 
found  to  be  in  the  wrong;  while  he  who  isr  right 
pays  nothing.  // 

There  are  many  persons  idio  possess  gtett 
landed  property,  and  who  *empk>y^  agents,'  or  stevf^ 
ardi9>;  they  let  tbe  lands,  and  they  are  paid^^ith^ 
in  kind,  or  in  gold-dust,  or  cowries. 
u  2 
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:  Tiiey  have  songs ;  some  sung  with  chorus,  and 
otibe^  sung  in  alternate  stanzas,  by  two  persons* 
They  have  festivals  every  three  months,  as  at 
Timbuctoo,  They  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  they  suppose  that  both  mep  and  wom^n  eiijoy 
aimpfA^t  state'  ot  osctstenc^  afler  death ;  bnt  th^^ 
do  not  bdieve.  in  future  p«niafaments»  for  they 
thtmk  the  wicked  receive  their  punishment  in  this 
worM.  r    i 

Li:  At/Housa  there  ace  i^erchaats  from  Teembp, 
Bmhoo:,  Mq^u,  m  d ;  Indian  |t  is.  also  frequented 
%)peaplie  fxpm  Jinnie*  Bapabacra,  aiid  the  int^rio^ 
'CCMtitobf* . .  Shabeeny .  b^Mght :  a  tooth  ;of .  ivK^y , 
-WMghmg^OQft^.far  1/.  ^  audi  sold  iimMMofi^ 

<:^)  ^PliMs^  we ;  idckg».  and  cats,  lioe,  rflea^f  andt  h}^f 
kt^BMmni  bulnpsdori^ionsor snakest.  .  Shabe^ny 
iKWiio  Wildani:^s  in  the  nc^boui:bfK^«  >  y,. 
After  two  years  residence  lat  {j[i>i)sa,.$))abe^mr 
.  tvBnfefaackio  TiiDlHifitpo;.wh^r^  h^  remained  seven 
^je*^  aod  then  retui^j^ed  tP  ^etMan, 

».-^:  .V  ^/:'.;  ::•       •  •.    ;.?  .  .;.  A  ..-•'%...   :  ...  ;,  .  ..:.:,friy^^j^ 

•"•^'-^n^  .:  :. '5_.  ■  .■•.  ,'**:•  ^v  >  ^i  :;'- ■.  •  v:  •;  .^  .-.  .••^:K-> 
V^'-.-'  /  r'^;.-  i  .:  .  ii.  ,  •;  f.  >:  ;  ,^ih  ^^.,  .  .' ^\\ 
0''  ^<-;:^  it;:v  ,  ._.;  ^vi^ij  j^:,/  .  ::  u.-  ■  ^:  ■  i  _>.. 
ic  ^u.n.:  ■•..■:-.  ■;  ^^  ',.:. •,•.■.-  .-■;  _  •  .-^.^  .  .  •,  :,,^^ 
-MrO-:->    ^i^Civ^'   -..\--  .'?n5n    V^^v  "^  ::r  ^r  ..r  ^.  \,  ,jrv   "•  ••- 
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JFOURNEY    OF     SEEDY     HAMED     T*0- TIMBUCTOO    AK» 

'   ''  WASSANAH.  '^'^^      •        •  './    <»♦) 

--■-•  ;'.■."'.        ,  .  .i 

1  HE  other  traveller  across  the  Desert  is  my 
fnend  and  conductor  Seedy  Hamed/iMrliose  recital 
isr  given  in  His  own  name  and  maiin^^mlie  gst^. 
it  at  ' Mogadon  He  was  a  nati\'^  of  the  Atlas 
mountains^  near  Marocco,  but  his  narrative  dves. 
not  commence  till  his  departure  from  JW^edinooo. 
The  caravan,-  of  which  Hamed  and.hts  .boirHier 
$<^d  foi^med  a  part,  was  composed  of*  about:  %OQ0t 
birtf^h,  and  800  men,  armed  witb  muskets  and 
scymitars,  and  was  under  the  connasand  of  a  Shdk 
<lf  the  Woled  Deleim. 

:  •*'Wie  setout  from'WecHimpri,*''  saidwi£a«ed^ 
"  with  four  good  guides-  When  we  had  travelled  sir 
days  to  the  west)  we  came  to  the  last^mountaln, 
where  we  stopped  ten  dnys,  and  let  our  camels 
feed  on  the  bushes ;  while  half  the  men  wene;em- 
ployed  in  getting  wood  from  the  mountain,  and 
burning  it  into  charcoal,  which. was  put  into  bags, 
and  laid  on  the  camels,  over  the  other  goods  4 
then,  setting  off  for  the  Desert,  v^emounted.jjp  to 
fts  level,  wbich  is  much  high^  than  the  country^ 
near  it  to  the  north.  We  travelled  f6ur  days  oa 
the  bard  level,  and  then  among  the  i|U)unti^ns  of 
sand  you  saw  on  your  way  here:  the  wind  hlowv 
in^  hard,  we  were  six  days  in  getting  tbrougli 
tihsiiB,  and  WH»re  almost  covered  with  the  %kl|^ 
Hand.    After  this,  the  ground  was  smooth,  dmAwk-^ 
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nM^'to'hilrd-  fts  th^  floor  of  a  liouse,  for  ten  days^ ' 
wben  we  tame  to  a  watering-place  called  Biblah^ 
Bights  of  our  cameh  had  died  on  the  road,  and  bad 
stit^d  us  as  food. 

'  ■''W^  stopped  at  that  great  well  seven  days,  and 
tben-went  on  ta  the  south-^west  twenty  days,  which 
tiMttgfat'us  to  another  well  called  Kabeer  Jibbel ; 
bul/  there  being  no  water  in  it,  we  were  obliged  to 
tra^l  six  days,  ta  another  well,  which  was  close  to 
tiiid  ^ee.  The  water  was  black  and  salt,  but  ^Acr 
the'tiamels  had  drank  of  it,  they  yielded  us  some 
nAlkj  which  wbm  almost  dried  up  before :  we  found, 
bbwe^er,  nothing  for  them  to  feed  on ;  and,  for 
ttamy  days,  their  only  food  had  ^  been  Gfaaikx>a], 
Whidh'  Was  given  them  once  a  day.  After  remaki* 
ii^«ix  days  at  the  well,  we  travelled  near  the  sea* 
twIferid'We  Ibund  wells,  like  that  we  had  left,  every 
ttw  daysu  Tbepe  were  very  few  green  leaves  on 
t^  boshes^n  the  small  valleys  we  saw ;  fat  no  rain: 
luM/faUen'onthat  part  of  the  Desert  for  a  long 
time.  '« 

c  l^fiAftana  journey  of  four  mooni^  we  came  to  the 
toith  paiA«t)f  the  Desert,  and  went  down  into  the 
wtLxHtfff^  Sudan,  where  we  found  a  small  streatfift 
tfirutming  waler^  some  bushes,  some  grass,  and "fl 
tetydarge^  tribe  of  die  Abbusebah  Arabs,  of  whom 
tmr  bought  l)arley  and  niaiste*  and  made  some 
bread*  i:^  Wb  lost,  oa  the  Desert,  more  4^n  300 
iipudls^rwhioh  perished  wii^  hunger,  tbirsti'  aisd 
jGik%ne^  btttwe  didxnt^  loBe^^meman.  In  dur 
passage  over  it,  we  saw  a  great  nvany  tiribel'6f 
^^i?hai^wfn&  strong  emiu^  t&  ^muck  us;  i 
dri:f ^.: Wei stao^' with  «dsie  Wd«)iiAUimseb&b^  one 
«ofappi(«t  rsoElii  t  liour^.  loaaidb^t  vand^>  then  i  toavelled 
tirtrivdi  tbe^mst,  ^dn  Hhiseborctort  ef>tfaeni%ihaBi) 
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cloie.  to  the  low  country,  with  mo^AtaiD^,ia/iig]»4i) 
on  the  south,  most  of  the  way }  and,  in  twa^npgDOv 
mpre^  we  arrived  at  Timbuctoo.  We  halted  flaai 
deep  valley  with  our  caravan,  and  went^  GV^ry49f$^ 
cJose  to  the  strong  walls  of  the  city,  to  tr^do.with 
tb^.b^Hck  mexi'y  who  gave  us  for  o^r  gopd«  gumigf^ii 
rings,  gold-dust,  elephant's  teeth,  fine  turbans^^a^cb 
slaves.  The  little  river^  that  ruos  close  to  ibm 
^1  on  the  we9t,  was  qpte  dry ;  .and  all^b^pAM 
pjl^in  the  city  were,  obliged  to  fetch  watefi^jwitilh 
assest  from  the  great  river,  south  of  the  city  a^oufc* 
two  hours  ride  on  a  camel.  We  also  fetched  WAtfii^ 
fram^the  great  river,  for  ourselves^and  our  c^meliM 
X.  did  nat  eater,  the  city,  because  I  was  chos^m 
captain  of  $200  mea^  who  were  appointed  tak^ftp 
gti^d  about  the  caravan,  le$t  the  Arabsyand-Us^ 
men^  who  hovered  round,  should  oairry.>x)ft^j^ 
strayed  camels*  We  lo^t  only  twenty,  during  chm 
stay  at  Timbuctoo ,  ^nd  the  sheik  gave  me^  fyn 
my  trouble,  a  fine  young  blaick  female. sjiyfreiiiriia 
now  lives  with  my  wife.  .  ;;ou 

'*  After  staying  at  Timbuctoo  one,  mo^ro  And  a 
balf  we  rekuriOQd  to  Wedinooa  by  the  way  wejhftd 
€0m^i  that  ky  first,  west,  one  moon>  along  the 
borders  .^f  th^j  Desert^  and  then  north-west,  iw 
tbatBea^coast*  Bat,  before  we  struck  off  to.tb^ 
amthwardi  we  stopped  Jn  ihe  hill  country^  asid 
&tted  our  caioels,  aad  burnt  charcoal  for  them  ti> 
tat;  hy  the  way*  We  duM  not  take:  my-Aiatg 
wthout  paying  for  it,  because  me^mtveiB&ud 
of theJnhabitaots.f*  /.*>  . i^.^^i^q 

This  is  a  candid  dfscteraticm  ithat^  posB«lsie«teiDu6tr 
Jongs  to.  thd'Btrongeat.  Tkis  whdeafime  fearr  is^^the 
OBly^HiQtirejtbat  QDukireatraiu^jan  Axdj  Aomsfiom- 
dei^kiJF' be. were  not  hired  to  be  honest;  am^tidi; 
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I^r^itp^i^werfuiiilcentive  to  hone^iy  6V011  anfdrt^ 

-fiidropeftns.    

•  Seedy  Hamed continued  his  narrative  asfoHow^ : 
•  '  *•  After  we  had  prepared  our  charcoal,  arid  laid 
in  dur provisions,  we  went  upon  the  level  Desert, 
and  hi 'three  moons  and  a  half  we  reached  Wfedi- 
noon,  "having  been  absent  almost  a  yeai*  and  a 
half.  We  had  lost  about  500  camels,  that  hkd 
letther  died,  or  been  killed  to  give  us  mieat ;  and 
durhtg  our  stay  at  Timbuctoo,  and  on  our  returft 
home,  thirty-four  of  our  men  had  died :  we  had 
alsd  lost  eighty  slaves." 

'  The  second  journey  of  Seedy  Hamed  affords  thfe 
most  lively  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  Desert 
^et  presented  to  Europeans.  Other  travellers  say, 
*^Such  things  are;*'  Hamed  says,  "I  haveseen 
bueh  things;" 

**  On  our  second  journey,"  said  the  Arab  mer* 
chant,  *' we  set  out  from  Wedinoon  with  about 
4^000  'camels,  and  more  than  1,000  men,  well 
ai^med,  ^id  commanded  by  Sheik  Seedy  Ii^rel. 
.We  budtn  an  abundant  store  of  barley,  avid  had  a 
great  many  milch  camels,  and'  it  was  determined 
to"go  south,  across  the  Sahara,  nearly  on  a  straight 
ddurse  for  Timbuctoo,  by  the  way  that  the  gr^at 
isatavans  usually  travel;  though  there  had  be*n 
aeveral  destroy^  on  that  route,  that  is  to  say,  one 
within  every  ten  or  twelve  years*  > '^ 

j.^^^Wiewenptto  the  south,  abound  the  bottom  of 
jdore  great'  Atlas,  six  days  journey ;  then  we  halted 
iloiehy  k^  to  cut  and  biarn  wood  for  the  camels*'^ 
£jr  "the  caravans  never  attempt  to  cross  the  Desert 
SRifthoirt^fai^attide.  ^  Four  hundred  camels,  thJrt'k 
bne  in.<*!very  ten,  "were  ladejl'with  •pix^Visfo^  and 
water  for  the  journey ;  all  had  plenty  of  water  given 
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iAx&Okr  and,  after  ten  >days  resfriitei^  weiWmitiBf^ 
on  the  Desert,  and  steered  to  the  south'^aAb'^nFcfr 
fifteen  days,  we  travelled  along  a  smo<Mlh  tar^ce, 
<)aked  sohard  tbat  the  camels  could^  not  l#ave  a 
track  upon  it,  and  we  kept  our  course  bythe  stars, 
and  sfun,  and  moon^  In  this  time,  wefimnddflly 
arte  spot  where  our  camels  could  satisfy*  thdr.iqape- 
ftkes,  by  eating  the  bushes  in  a  shallow  valley ;  but 
the  great  well  in  it  was  filled  up^  with  stdnes  ami 
^and,  so  that  we  could  procure  no  water.  At:tbe 
teod  of  these' fifteen  days,  however,  wecamert^* 
fine,  deep  valley,  with  twenty  wells  in  it ;  but  wie 
found  water  in  only  six  of  them,  because  Uhe 
Desert  was  v^ydry.  Here  we  watered  all  oar 
eamete,  and  filled  our  bottles,- and  skins;  am), 
leaving  rested  seven  days,  we  set  oflF  to  the  south- 
east, our  camels  being  well  filled  with  leases -and 
thdrnbufihes. 

-  "  We  travelled  three  days  on  the  hard  sand^  atid 
i:ben  arrived  among  innumerable  driil9  oftodaie 
sand;  not  such' coarse  sand  as  you  saw  near/ the 
sea;  it  was  as  fine  as  the  dust  on  a  path,  01^  in'a 
hoase,  and  tlie  camels  sunk  in  it  up  to  their  loiees^ 
After  travelling  for  six  days,  through  this  samft, 
which  in  the  day  time  was  almost  as  hot  as  coaJs 
oCfiret,  there  began  to  blow  a  fierce  wind  fram  th« 
south-east,  called  the  wind  ^f  the^  Desert,  :bf inging 
death  and  destruction  widi  it.  '  We  could  neither 
ftdvaaioe,  nor  retreat ;  so  we  took  the  lYiad^/fh)m 
our  camels^  and  piled  them  in  one  greart  heap^  mA 
made  the  camels  lie  down.  The  dustflew  so  thidk 
that  \^e  could  not  see>eacfa  other;  nor  our  eatneh; 
and  we  w^e  >sicardely  ableMto  bneatfae$  so  w^iiiid 
tonrseliiresidiown, 'with  our  faces  in^the  dtist^  dfld 
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q^9^  ^lo^4^i'0  God«  with  one  voice^  ^'gceat  »ftA 
mi^Voifak'GQdt  spare  our  lives/' 

**:The  wind  blew  dreadfully  for  two  days,  and 
we.  we];e  obliged  to  move  ourselves  whenever  the 
sand:  became  so  heavy  upon  us»  as  to  shut  out  the 
atr>  and  prevent  us  from  breathing*  At  lengtbi 
it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  hear  our  suppUca- 
ticdus  2  the  wind  ceased  to  blow ;  all  was  still ;  and 
we  crawled  out  of  the  sand  that  had  buried  us  for 
so  long  a  time ;  but  not  all  of  ns,  for,  when  the 
company  was  numbered,  300  men  were  missing. 
AUthat  were  left,  having  joined  in  thanks  to  God, 
&v  hb  mercy  in  sparing  our  lives,  we  dug  out  the 
camels  from  the  sand  that  had  buried  their  bodies, 
which,,  together  with  loading  them,  took  us  two. 
days.  About  200  of  them  were  dead ;  and  we 
^ere  obliged  to  give  those  that  remained  a  little 
water  from  the  skins,  to  wash  their  parched  mouths, 
and  some  charcoal  to  eat. 

><  We  kept  on  twenty-four  days,  as  fast  as  we 
eould,  through  the  deep  hot  sand,  without  finding 
any  gireen  bushes,  worth  noticing,  for  the  camel» 
to  eat.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  we  came  to« 
faeious  valley  and  watering  place,  called  Haherah. 
Ilere  we  intended  to  stop  twenty  days,  to  recmit 
mt  camels,  which  were  almost  expiring,  and  we 
had  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  salt,  to  lightrai 
tbfdr  loads,  which  they  were  unable  to  carry :  but 
who  can  conceive  our  distress  when  we  found  there 
tras  oo  water  in  any  of  the  wells  of  this  great  val- 
hffii  Not  one  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  there  for  the 
lflifcy«ar. 

;  .;^The  caravan,   that  had  ccmststed  of  .4,000 
omeb,  and  upwards  of  1>000  men,  was  ooiwimif 

'><»'        '  .  •      •        '    '  ,'   :  ,.,.7  •.     (iw  f. 
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duoed'tO' 8,500  caitidis^  and  about  600  txilen:  Aftet* 
digging  five  days,  without  the  smallest  appeatanca 
<rf  water,  all  subordination  was  at  an  end.  The 
ts^ik,  who  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  insisted 
that  all  the  camels  should  be  killed,  except  three 
hundred ;  so  that  the  men  might  subsist  upon  their 
blood)  and  the  little  water  found  in  their  stomachs, 
tlH^  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  they  should  ar- 
rive at  water.  The  company  would  not  hearken 
to  this  advice,  thftugh  the  best  that  could  possibly 
be  given ;  no  person  being  willing  to  sacrifice  hi& 
own  camels.  Sheik  Ishrel,  however,  directed 
thirty  of  the  oldest  and  most  judicious  men  to  se- 
lect three  hundred  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
camels,  which  they  did ;  but  when  they  began  to 
kdlHfae  others,  a  most  furious  battle  commenced. 
The  shiek,  though  a  man  of  God,  was  killed  in  a' 
looment  j  two  or  three  hundred  more  were  butcher*^ 
edby  each  other,  in  the  course  of  that  dreadful 
day,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  was  drunk  by  those 
that  shed  it.  About  five  hundred  camels  were  also 
killed,  and  their  blood,  and  the  water  from  their 
bodies,  were  drunk  by  others." 

It  is  with  great  diflSdenoe  that  I  interrupt  the 
0iniple  and  interesting  narrative  of  Seedy  Hamed  ^ 
yet  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  reflection,  at  the 
ha^sard  of  being  thought  intrusive.  Here,  eveu 
ill  the  desperation  produced  by  thirsty  aien  clung 
to  their  property,  and  rushed  upon  destmetion ! 

^*  I  had  been  a  eiiptain  in  the  other  camvaii,  and 
i  knew  how  to  steer  a  cousrse  on  the  Desert ;  Sdd 
and  I,  therefore,  killed  four  out  of  six  g£  oor 
6wii  tSLmeh  that  remained,  and  gave  their  water 
and'^btoodt  to  the  t»ther  twoy  which  y^e  Joaded  with 
a  small  package  of  goods,  some  barley,  and  som^ 
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iii^at.  We  then  privately  persuaded  some  of  but 
friends  to  do  as  we  had  done,  and  go  forward  'with^ 
lis ;  for  to  stay  there  was  certain  death,  and  to  gb 
back  was  no  less  so.  We  were  all  ready  about  mid- 
night,  and  we  moved  off  without  making  an3rnoi8ef; 
our  company  consisting  of  thirty  men,  with  thirty- 
two  camels. 

**  We  went  towards  the  south-west,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  Tishlah,  another  watering  place,  before 
our  camels  should  die.  The  D&ert  was^  dry,  and 
hard;  we  found,  now  and  then,  a  little  hollow,  . 
with  a  few  prickly  shrubs,  which  the  camels  de- 
voured as  we  passed  along;  but  many  died ;  so 
that,  on  the  twelfth  day,  we  had  only  eighteen 
left.  On  this  day  the  great  God  saved  our  lives 
by  sending  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain,  which 
gave  plenty  of  water  to  bur  camels,  and  we  filled 
thirty  skins  with  it.  We  then  steered  south,  toi^ 
wards  the  border  of  the  Desert;  but,  before  we 
went  down  to  the  cultivated  land,  nine  of  our 
company,  and  all  our  milch  camels  had  (Hed. 

•*  All  that  was  now  left  of  our  caravan  ^  was 
twenty-one  men,  and  twelve  camels.  We  halted 
near  a  small  town  called  Wabilt,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  where  the  black  men,  seeing  we  were  with- 
out  provisions,  gave  us  some  meat,  and^some  bread 
made  with  barley.  Here  we  remained  ten  days  to 
recruit  our  camels,  which  were  just  alive,  and  then 
we  set  forwards  towards  Timbuctoo.  Having 
travelled  to  the  eastward  four  days,  throngh  arich 
hilly  country,  we  found  it  very  tedious  for  Ae 
camels^  on  account  of  the  trees;  we  therefore 
boiiglit  some  barley,  and  two  cows,  which  we  kiUed; 
and  went  Tiorthwarcl  to  the  border  of  the  D6sm. 
On  this  we  travelled  eastward,  eight  'dlBCy%i9iien 


}fiHi^%:  Nearly;  all.pur  gpc^Js  had  bjepii  gjcpendi^cj^ 
tp  keep  us  alive,  till  we  reiiched  this  city.,  .  W^ 
hftd  |)ias9fKl  many  ^ma,]\  jtjpwns,  fpnce^d  ip^w^th  )arge 
r^eds*  to  iceep  off  enemijBs  an^,  wild  bj?ast§..  ..Tlji,© 
black  men  were^afraid  of  us,  aud  those j  who  wei:e 
qn  thfe.  Qutsid^  ran  intO.tbeittoMfpsy  ai]4  blockeji 
jup  the  pjassag^ ;  but,  finding;we  did  jnot  come  to 
pob.  thew,  {\s  the-  larg0  companies  <^^  Af^^  ffft^A 
d^,,but  thj^t  we  were  poor  and  hungiy,  they;^» 
changed  barley  apd  meat  for  some  of  our  goods,  ,; 
,,  *''jrhe  king  and  people  of  Timbuctoo  had  b§^|^ 
looking  ^out .  for .  the  caravan  from .  W^dii^oon.  f^^ 
jtwp  ngioons,  but  not  a  soul  had  arrived  before  \i^^ 
find  after  deliveriBg  up  our  guns,  powder,  apt} 
IjBaipIi  to  the  king's  officers,  to  keep  till  we  shquJd 
wjah,  to  depart,  we  were  permitted  to  g9  ^ntp,  th^ 
city.  Timbuctoo  is  fiye  tigies  as  great  as  Swerah, 
fjad  i$troB^ly  wallet  in  with  stone,  laid  in  play? 
The  house  of  the  king  is  very  large  and  high,  like 
th^  largest  bou^e  in  Svf^erah,  but  built  of  tha  same 
paMef*iali|  as  the  walls.  Thei;e  are  many  hoyses  iij 
that  city  built  with  stonp, ,  with  shops  on  one  side, 
!ivh6?e  th«3'  sell  salt,  and  knives,  aijd  blue  clotb, 
A|id  l^ayks,.  ^^nd  gpld,prnan)ents,  and  an  abundance 
flf/)ther  things,  .  .       . ,, 

n  "Neither  theSh^ar,  that  is  the, Sultan,  nor  his 
j^fioiileare  Musejme^i;  but  there  is  a  town  d-ivided 
off  ffoj»,  the  principal,  one  by  a  stroj^g^  W^h,  with 
pipe  gat^^i?;^  it,,  that  opei.iS|fi:9m^t^e,prijgicipal,tpw^ 
^ijjp.tjiiftlfll  the.Mqors  ftpd,4i^abs,  who  are  al- 
1(^$^ -l^^plitoe  intp  TiqaJ)uctQ'9,.  are  pbjiged  t<j 
^I^B^voij'^acrtateave  the.cil^yeptff^^y. ,  ^Pd  no 
^tWIgerj^j^U^^Qi  tp  jBUter^the  ::^f9pJp•  town  \vi|j^ 
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out  leaititig  Md*  knife  wkh  the  gate^^per,'  tort 
wliem  he  cdmes  out  in  a  morning  it  is  restored  td 
bkn* ''The  gate  k  shut  at  night,  and  strongly^ 
gUrded. 

-  • '^We  remained  two  mocms  at  Timbiicto^iy  wadtfo^ 
i^Tthe  ciiravan,  but  it  had  perished  on  theSahat^; 
neither  did  the  yearly  caravan  from  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  arrive,  for  it  had  also  been  destroyed. 

**  I  had  bought  a  small  snuff-box,  flUed  witk 
snuff,  in  Marocco,  and  I  shewed  it  to  the  womeA 
in  the  principal  street  of  Timbuctoo,  which  is  very 
wide.  There  were  a  great  many  about  me  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  they  insisted  upon  buying  tny 
snuff *and  box:  one  made  me  one  offer,  and  ano* 
ther  made  me  another,  till  one,  who  wore  richet 
ornaments  than  the  rest,  told  me,  in  broken  Ara- 
bic, that  she  Would  give  me  all  she  had  on  her 
person  for  tny  box  and  its  contents.  I  agreed  to 
accept  them;  and  she  pulled  off  her  nose-rings  and 
ear-rings,  and  the  bracelets  from  her  wrists  and 
ancles,  and  gave  them  to  me.  They  would  weigh 
more  than  a  pound,  and  were  made  of  solid  gold 
at  Timbuctoo,  and  I  carried  them  to  my  wife,  who 
now  wears  a  part  of  them. 

"  When  the  caravans  arrive,  they  encamp  ih  a 
deep  valley,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and 
they  bring  their  merchandise  near  the  walls,  where 
the  inhabitants  purchase  all  their  goods ;  not  more 
than  fifty  men,  from  any  one  caravan,  being  al- 
iQwed  to  enter  the  city  at  a  time,  and  these  must 
go  otit  before  others  are  permitted  to  enter. 

"The  king  is  dressed  in  a  white  shirt,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
plates  that  glitter  in  the  sun;  he  has  also  foairy 
other  shining  ornaments  of  Btones  and  shells  hang^ 
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ing^  about  him»  and  4ias  tt  kind  of  vfhke  ^Uitbati  MMt 
bis -head,  pointing  up,  and  strung  with  diffeareiift 
<^pam6nt3i  and  wears  breeches  like  the'Moora^ 
his  feet  are  covered  with  red  Marocco  shobsJ  Hp, 
hasi  no  other  weapon  about  himthan*  a  Im^ge  #hite 
staff,  with  a  golden  lion  on  the  head  of  k,  wbiob 
he  carries  in  his  hand.  1  onJy  saw  him  four  or  five 
times,  for  he  did  not  go  into  the  Moors' townu 
The  people  do  not  fear  and  worship  God,  Mke  l^e 
Muselmen,  and  they' cannot  read  and . write, '^Ixaft 
they  are  honest.  .   ,      ,,. 

"The  Sbegar,  or  King,  of  Timbuctoo'had  col'* 
lected  about  a  thousand  slaves  which  come  from 
the  south-west,  some  gums,  elephant's  teeth,  ^ld«-> 
dust,  and  other  things,  to  be  ready  for  the  cara^^ 
vans  5  but  he  now  gave  them  up  for  lost,  and  he 
dii^atched  a  caravan  consisting  of  aboutS^OOO  men,' 
3,000  asses,  and  SOO  camels^  with  salt,  tobacco, 
cloths,  andiron,  under  the  command  of  his  brather^ 
to  Wassanah,  a  great  dty  to  the  south-east*  My 
brother  Seid,  myself,  and  ten  of  our  companions, 
were  hired  to  carry  loads  on  our  camels,  and  were 
to  receive,  when  we  came  back,  two  hayks  each, 
and  some  gold." 

Time  and  labour  are  here  valued  at  a  low  rate. 
A  journey  of  fifty-seven  days  of  actual  travelling 
onwards,  and  of  eight  months  duration,  in  the 
whole,  is  undertaken  by  two  men,  with  their  two 
camels  of  burden,  for  a  reward  of  which  two  hayks 
form  a  principal  part. 

"  All  being  prepared,    we  went  south,   aboufe^ 
two  hours  ride,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  about  500  yards  wide.     There  is  a  miserable 
vHibge,  containing  about  200  small  houses^     We 
travelled  six  days -within  sigh*- of  the  river,  whieh 
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waa  oa  cNir^rigferf;  band,  and  ranaui^  the  SMiie  w«gr 
we  weot*  We  then  went  fifteen  days  on  a  more 
soatheriy  course,  through  a  hilly  and  woody  coun^ 
try,  when  we  came  to  the  river  again.  Every 
night  we  made  large  fires  round  the  caravan,  to 
keep  off  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasiks,  which 
made  a  dreadful  howling. 

^*  Having  rested  five  days,  we  went  on  in  a 
south-east  direction,  winding  as  the  river  ran  for 
three  days ;  we  then  climbed  a  high  ridge  of  moun- 
tains,  which  took  up  six  days ;  the  river  ran  by 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountains.  Having  got  over 
them^  we  came  to  the  river  again,  where  it  was  very 
narrow,  and  full  of  rocks  that  dashed  the  water 
dreadfully.  We  travelled  twelve  days  on  a  good 
winding  path,  in  sight  of  the  river  nearly  every 
day;  it  was  now  very  wide,  and  looked  deep. 
After  this  we  travelled  fifteen  days,  mostly  in  sight 
of  the  river,  when  we  arrived  at  Wassanah. 

*«  Wassanah  is  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  but 
not  Very  close  to  it.  The  river  is  here  so  wide 
that,  looking  across  it,  we  could  hardly  see  a  man 
on  the  other  side.  The  people  of  Timbuotoo  call 
it  Zolibib ;  those  of  Wassanah  call  it  Zadi.''  Here 
we  have  a  new  name  for  the  great  river  of  central 
Africa.  The  Niger  of  Europeans,  the  Neel  el 
Abeed  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  the  Joliba  of  the 
Bambarrahs,  the  Dialliba  of  the  Foolahs,  the  Zoli- 
bib of  the  Timbuctans,  is  the  Zadi  of  the  people 
of  Wassanah.  To  dispute  concerning  the  proper 
name  of  a  river  which  waters  so  many  countries, 
is  to  dispute  the  right  of  each  people  to  call  the 
river  of  their  country  by  what  name  they  please. 

^'^The  walls  of  Wassanah  are  thick  and  strong, 
and  much  higher  than  the  walls  of  Timbuctoo  ^ 
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b«i  klii9««|oiie»  a£^O0t  laid  in  ehy  w  imid.  Imm^ 
pdrmitted  to  walk  round  them,  ia  company  mth 
six^iUack  men^  and  it  took  me  one  whole. .day« 
Xheyforma  square^  with  a  large  gate  on  evejry 
side.  The  country  around  is  cultivated*  and.  has 
barky,  rice»  and  other  things  planted  in  it.  There 
are  many  cattle,  asses,  and  speckled  fowls,  bdottg* 
ing  to  the  city. 

^'The  people  of  the  caravan  were  alloweflto 
enter  the  city  only  twenty  at  a  time,  and.  these 
were  obliged  to  go  out  before  night ;  we  had  been 
there  more  than  one  moon  before  it  c^me  to  my 
turn  ^  when  I  found  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground 
covered  with  huts,  made  of  stones  without  clay# 
with  reeds  laid  across  the  top,  and,  over  them, 
large  leaves. 

*f  The  king  is  called  Oleeboo,  which  means,  in 
the  black  men's  talk,  good  sultan.  His  housie  is  a 
very  large  square,  and  high,  and  built  with  stone ; 
they  would  not  let  me  go  into  it.  He  dresses  in  a 
white*  shirt,  and  a  caftan  of  red  cloth  with  sleeves, 
and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  His  hair  is  tied  in  small 
bunches ;  he  wears  a  very  high  hat  made  of  canes 
h^dsomely  coloured,  and  adorned  with  fine 
feathers.  His  sandals  are  bound  up  with  gold 
chains  ;.he  has  a  great  gold  chain  over  his  shoulder^ 
with  a  bunch  of  bright  stones  and  shells  hangings 
on  las  breast;  and,  by  his  side^  a  large  dagger  in 
agold^ase. 

-'^  The  city  has  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Ti^i^- 
buctoa,  and  we  saw  a  great  viany  townisriiear  it,  otka 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  people  are. 
heathen9r<£uidthej^,.do  not  read  or,  write;  yetjtl^ey 
ar^«bo6pitaWe9  and  danot  steeJ.v  B\iikJM(^the 
tiin^iaAtar  nrhftn^thcy  who  fear.  G^d  and;hispnch 
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phet  ehall  either  turn  them  to  the  true  belief,  or 
drive  them  from  this  goodly  land." 

How  should  we  be  surprised  to  see  the  genuine 
jpiiety  of  Seedy  Hamed,  his  trust  in  God  and  sub- 
mission to  his  willy  blended  with  intolerance ;  if 
the  iiistory  of  mankind,  and  our  own  observation, 
did  not  inform  us  that  every  man's  belief  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  true  one,  and  tlmt  most  bodies  of 
men,  who  have  had  the  power,  have  endeavoured 
to  force  their  belief  upon  others ! 

<«  The  inhabitants,*'  continued  Hamed,'*  catch 
a  gteat  many  fish,  and  haiv^  boats,  hollowed  out 
of  great  trees,  that  will  hold  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  men. 

"  Haviug  traded  away  all  our  goods  at  Wassa- 
nah,  Shelbaa,  the  King  of  Timbuctoo's  brother, 
and  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  took  300  slaves,  and 
many  teeth  of  ivory,  and  dazzling  stones,  shells, 
and  gold,  and  we  went  back  the  same  way  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  which  took  us  three  moons ;  and  we  were 
gone,  from  the  time  we  left  it  to  the  time  we  re- 
turned, eight  moons.  At  Timbuctoo  I  was  paid, 
by  the  chief  of  the  caravan,  according  to  promise  j 
and,  a  few  days  after,  a  caravan  arrived  from 
Tunis,  which  we  joined,  on  our  return  to  our  own 
country. 

"  The  caravan  we  joined  at  Timbuctoo  was  a 
very  large  one,  being  the  caravans  from  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Fas,  united ;  and  when  every 
'  thing  was  ready,  we  set  off;  and  we  travelled  north- 
easterly twenty  days,  among  hills  and  trefes,  passing 
many  small  streams  of  water,  running  towards  the 
great  river,  and  many  small  towns,  most  of  them 
fenced  with  good  stone  walls,  but  some  with  cane,, 
and  thorn  bushes.    The  inhabitants  are  Moors  and 
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Arabs,  mixed  with  blabk  people,  all  of  our  own 
religion.  They  do  not  attack  the  caravans,  unless 
the  caravans  attempt  to  rob  them. 

"After  having  refreshed  our  camels,  for  ten 
days,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  filled  the  sacks 
with  coals j  we  mounted  up  to  the  Desert,  and 
steered  on  the  flat  level  away  to  the  north.  As 
we  went  along,  we  came  to  some  small  valleys, 
where  the  Arabs  feed  their  camels,  and  live  upon 
their  milk,  and  think  themselves  the  most  learned, 
virtuous,  and  religious  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  happy  too,  though  they  have  neither 
bread,  nor  meat,  nor  honey,  nor  any  clothing,  ex- 
cept a  rag  tied  round  their  waist.  We. steered 
about  north  for  eighteen  days,  when  we  came  to 
the  usual  watering  place  called  Weydlah.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  pond,  for  it  is  in  a 
deep  pit  never  known  to  be  dry  ;  but  it  was  black 
and  salt,  and  almost  covered  with  a  thick  green 
scum :  we  could  see  the  tracks  of  lions  and  tigers 
near  the  wMer. 

"  Our  caravan  consisted  of  about  1500  men,  most 
of  us  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns  and  scymi- 
tars,  and  we  had  about  4,000  camels.  It  was  a 
long  journey  to  the  next  well,  and  we  rested  six 
days  in  a  valley  at  a  little  distance  from  the  pond. 
We  always  made  the  camels  lie  down  in  a  circle, 
placing  the  goods  in  the  centre,  and  the  men  be- 
tween the  camels  and  the  goods ;  we  had  200  men 
always  on  guard.  In  the  night  of  the  sixth  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  a  very  large  body  of  wander- 
ing Arabs.  They  had  got  within  a  few  yards  of 
us  before  they  were  discovered,  and  having  fired 
their  muskets  among  us,  they  ran  in  like  hungry 
tigers,  with  spears  and  scymitars  in  their  h^nds. 

x2 
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They  threw  the  whole  caravan  into  confU&ibii ;  but 
our  guards  kept  them  ofF,  till  we  seized  our  arms, 
and  rallied.  The  fight  continued  for  about  two 
hours,  hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to  breast,  without 
ady  light  but  the  blaze  of  the  powder ;  at  this  time 
the  assailants  gave  way,  and  ran  off.  I  was 
wounded  in  my  thigh,  witK  a  ball,  and  Seid  on  his 
breast,  with  a  dagger. 

"  In  the  morning  we  numbered  our  men,  and 
found  that  230  were  killed,  and  about  100  wound- 
ed. SOO  camels  were  either  slain,  or  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  could  not  walk,  so  we  killed 
them.  We  found  700  of  our  enemies  lying  on  the 
ground,  either  dead  or  wounded  ;  those  that  were 
badly  wounded  we  killed,  to  put  them  out  of 
pain;  and  those  that  could  walk,  which  were 
about  a  hundred,  we  took  with  us  as  slaves.  We 
picked  up  220  good  double-barrelled  guns,  and 
about  400  scymitars,  or  long  knives.  We  were 
told  by  our  prisoners  that  the  company  which  at- 
tacked us  was  upwards  of  4,000  men,  and  that 
they,  had  been  preparing  for  the  attack  three 
moons. 

**  We  were  afraid  of  another  attack,  and  there- 
fore steered  to  the  north-east,  put  of  the  course 
the  caravans  usually  take,  and  after  twenty-three 
days  journey,  we  came  to  a  place  called  the  Eight- 
wells,  where  we  found  plenty  of  good  water.  Fifty 
of  our  men  had  died,  and  twenty-one  of  the  slaves. 
We  remained  near  these  good  wells  eleven  days» 
our  camels  feeding  on  the  bushes  in  the  valleys 
near  them ;  when  we  travelled  north-westward 
ten  days  to  Twati,  a  good  watering  place ;'  for 
the  last  two  days,  we  had  waded  through  deep 
isands.    Wc  rested  here  two  days,  and  then  went 


down  north  iiita  the  -caontiy  of  dates,  and  came 
to  the  town  of  Gujelah,  a  little  Btiong  place  be- 
longing to  Tunis." 

This  is  the  Aujelah  I  passed  through  in  my 
way  from  Cairo  to  Fezsran.  Seedy  Hamed's  jouje- 
ney  from  Timbuctoo  to  this  place  had  occufned 
80  days ;  <?1  of  which  |iad  been  days  of  travelling, 
and  ^9  days  of  rest. 

^*  At  Gujelah,''  continued  Hamed^  ^*  we  found 
frnit  and  water,  meat  and  milk,  and  here  the  ca- 
ravan for  Tripoli  left  us.    We  stayed  here  ten 
days,  and  then  went  on  north-easterly  twelve  days 
to  Tuggurtah,  where  the  caravan  for  Tunis  led 
us.     Tuggurtah  is  a  very  large  city,  with  high 
thick  walls,  and  has  a  great  many  people  in  it,  all 
of  the  true  religion,  and  a  vast  number  of  black 
slaves,  and  a  few  white  ones.     We  then  travelled 
ten  days  to  the  high  mountains,  where  the  cara- 
van for  Algiers  parted  from  us,  and  we  remained 
with  about  200  camels  and  80  men,  going  to  Fas. 
We  then  travelled  over  a  great  mountain  which 
we  were  told  belongs  to.  the  same  ridge  we  see 
close  to  Maroceo  and  in  Suse,  and  in  two  jnoons 
more  we  arrived  at  Fas,  having  been  gone  more 
than  two  years.'* 

Thus  ended  Hamed's  narration  of  his  travels  ^ 
in  which  there  are  three  things  to  be  remarked 
respecting  the  country.  First,  that,  in  a  north* 
eaiit  course  from  Timbuctoo,  twenty  days  journey 
of  fertile  land  intervene  between  that  city  and  the 
Desert.  Second,  that  the  Desert  is  uniformly 
spoken  of  as  being  more  elevated  than  the  fertile 
districts  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  Third,  that 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  those  islandji  in  the 
sandy  ocean  called  oases  by  the  Greeks,  ^d  wahs 
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by  the  Arabians,  which  are  said  to  contain  pasture 
Jands  and  fixed  habitations  ;  the  resting  places  of 
Hamed  being  only  hollows,  affording  wells  and 
bushes,  and  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  refreshment.  That  such  wahs  do  exist, 
cannot  be  denied ;  because  the  Arabs  of  Lu^amar 
and  the  Senegal,  who  inhabit  the  Desert  after  the 
rains,  have  numerous  herds  of  oxen;  but  they 
appear  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  the  caravans ;  and 
those  of  Ludamar,  at  least,  are  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  cattle  during  the  dry  season.     . 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

AllABS  OF  THE  SAHARA,   SUS£,    AND  MAROCCO. 

X  HE  general  surface  of  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
seen  in  my  travels  was  smooth,  hard,  and  of  a 
light  Teddish  brown  ;  the  mountains  of  loose  sand 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  Cape  Bojador. 
The  valleys,  or  dells,  I  saw,  were  from  five  to 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain ;  they 
were  mostly  scooped  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl, 
and  contained  from  one  to  five  acres.  They 
seemed  to  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  little  rain 
that  falls  there ;  and  th^  thorn  bush,  on  which  the 
camels  feed,  was  thinly  scattered  over  them. 
These  hollows  were  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  miles 
apart. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Arabians ;  and  their  bold 
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and  figurative  language  is  the  same  that  was 
spoken  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Muhamed,  twelve 
centuries  ago ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  powerful 
emphasis  and  elegant  cadence.  When  the  Arabs 
converse  peaceably,  it  strikes  on  the  ear  like  soft 
wind  music ;  and  when  they  speak  in  anger,  it  it 
like  the  roaring  of  an  irritated  beast  of  prey. 

Most  of  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  this  vast  desert 
live  entirely  on  the  milk  of  their  camels,  aiid  wan^ 
der  from  valley  to  valley,  as  the  produce  of  each 
is  consumed.  They  live  in  tents  woven  from  th^ 
hair  of  these  animals;  those  I  saw  were  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  umbrella,  and  reached  within 
two  fe^  of  the  ground.  One  of  these  tents  is  th^ 
habitation  of  a  whole  family,  and  the  same  mat 
Serves  as  a  bed  for  all.  They  lie  down,  wrapped 
in  their  hayks,  the  children  between  the  gro^r^ 
persons,  and  close  together,  to  keep  off  the  cold 
winds  that  blow  under  the  tent  in  the  night ;  thci^* 
bushy  hair,  which  resembles  a  thrum  mop,  serves 
them  for  a  pillow.  The  family  consists  of  the 
husband,  the  wife,  or,  sometimes,  more  than  one 
wife,  and  the  children  that  are  unmarried ;  these 
are  generally  about  four,  but  sometimes  six  or 
eight.  The  rich  Arabs  have  one,  two,  or  three 
negro  slaves,  who  are  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  samie 
mat  with  themselves. 

The  father  of  the  family  is  its  absolute  chiefs 
He  deals  out  the  milk  to  each  individual  with  his 
own  hand,  and  none  dares  touch  it  till  it  be  thus 
divided.  He  always  assists  in  milking  the  camels, 
puts  the  milk  into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  and  if  it 
do  not  reach  the  mark  proper  for  the  consumptJon 
of  the  family,  he  raises  it  with  water,  if  there  be 
any ;  then  gives!  each  his  portion,  and  takes  hi$ 
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own.  The  large  bowl  has  probably  been  in  the 
family  fcH*  ages,  and  is  frequently  split  in  every 
direction,  and  held  together  by  small  iron  plates, 
with  rivets  at  each  end.  Some  of  these  bowls  will 
contain  five  gallons.  The  milk  is  distributed  in  a 
smaller  bowl,  and  if  any  be  lefY,  it  is  put  into  a 
skin,  and  drank  at  noon  the  next  day. 

When  the  place  affords  food  for  the  camels  dur- 
ing some  days,  they  are  driven  out  early  in  a 
morning,  and  home  in  the  evening.  They  are 
always  made  to  lie  down  before  the  tent  of  their 
owner,  with  their  tails  towards  it,  and  have  the 
.joint  of  one  knee  bent,  as  it  is  thrust  through  the 
junning  noose  of  a  rope ;  but  this  is  only  fixed  on 
the  leaders ;  the  others  remaining  quiet  when  these 
are  fast.  In  this  manner  they  are  suffered  to  lie 
till  about  midnight,  when  the  rope  is  drawn  away^ 
the  net  which  covers  the  bag,  to  prevent  the 
young  ones  from  sucking,  is  taken  off,  and  the 
camels  are  milked.  As  each  is  milked,  the  net  is 
replaced,  and  the  animal  is  made  to  lie  down } 
they  lie  till  day-light,  when  they  are  made  to  rise ; 
a  little  milk  is  drawn  from  them  ;  the  young  ones 
are  allowed  to  suck  the  remainder ;  and  the  net  is 
put  on  again,  not  to  be  removed  till  the  following 
midnight* 

While  the  head  of  the  family  is  thus  employed, 
assisted  by  all  the  males,  the  wife  and  the  females 
are  employed  in  striking  and  folding  up  the  tent, 
selecting  the  camels  that  are  to  carry  the  baggage, 
and  loading  them.  The  old  men,  the  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  women  who  cannot  walk,  are  put 
te  a  kind  of  leathern  badcet,  with  a  bottom  like 
the  tree  of  a  saddle,  which  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  quietest  camels.    The  husband,  hav- 
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ing  tok)  bis  family  what  course  to  steer,  tnoutits 
his  camel,  and  sets  off  for  the  spot  where  the  tent 
is  to  be  fixed.  The  wife  follows,  and  when  she 
arrives  at  the  place,  she  unloads  the  camels,  lets 
them  go  to  feed,  spreads  the  tent,  puts  all  the 
baggage  under  it,  clears  away  the  small  stones, 
lays  down  her  mat,  arranges  her  bowls,  and  hangs 
up  her  skins  of  water,  if  there  are  any. 

The  Arabs  begin  their  journey  early  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  pitch  their  tents  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  if  they  can.  The  families  of  the 
same  encampment  travel  together,  and  each  man 
can  distinguish  his  camels,  among  five  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  A  large  party  will  frequently 
travel  together  half  the  day ;  then  separate,  and 
encamp  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  When 
a  place  of  encampment  is  agreed  on,  the  men  gb 
out  different  ways,  on  their  camels,  to  see  whe- 
ther there  are  any  er^mies  near. 

The  Arabs  are  ever  ready  to  attack  an  inferior 
or  an  equal  force,  and  they  fight  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.  They  attack  the  negro  towns  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Desert,  which  are  walled  in  to  ward 
off  their  incursions  ;  and  if  they  prevail,  they  re? 
tire  tOr  the  Desert  with  the  spoil. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  are  about  five  feet 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  height,  thin,  but  tolerably 
well  made.  Their  complexion  is  a  dark  olive; 
they  have  high  cheek  bones,  lank  cheeks,  aquiline 
noses,  thin  lips,  and  round  chins ;  their  eyes  are 
black,  sparkling  and  intelligent.  They  have  long 
beards,  and  long,  coarse,  thick  black  hair,  which 
the  men  cut  to  the  length  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
and  a3  it  is  never  combed,  it  stands  out  in  every 
direction  from  the  head. 
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The  Arab  women  are  short  and  meagre,  and 
their  features  are  harsher  than  those  of  the  men. 
They  braid  their  long  black  hair  and  turn  it  up, 
fastening  it  into  a  bunch  on  the  bead  with  thorns. 
The  upper  lip  is  raised  by  the  two  eye  teeth, 
which  they  take  great  pains  to  cause  to  project 
and  turn  up.  Their  teeth  are  white ;  their  eyes 
are  black  and  extremely  beautifiiK  They  are  clad 
in  a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  which  hangs  down 
from  the  shoulders  nearly  to  tlie  knees,  and  is 
sewed  up  on  the  sides,  bat  leaves  the  arms  and 
breast  uncovered.  At  the  back  is  a  fold  in  which 
the  infant  is  carried. 

The  men  are  lords  and  masters  in  their  families^ 
and  the  women  are  necessary  drudges.  They  do 
not  join  in  the  devotions  of  their  lords,  and  sel- 
dom speak  when  men  are  conversing.  *  The  Arab 
is  high-spirited,  brave,  hosf»table,  and  compas- 
sionate ;  yet  he  is  rapacious^and  revengeful.  He 
is  proud  of  being  able  to  maintain  his  independ- 
ence, though  on  a  desert,  and  he  despises  those 
who  are  so  mean  and  degraded  as  td  submit  to 
anygovernment  but  that  of  the  Most  High.  He 
is  sole  master  of  the  wealth  he  possesses,  and 
always  ready  to  defend  it.  He  is  elevated  in  rank, 
for  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors  have  been  banded 
down  to  him  for  a  thousand  years.  He  is  content 
to  live  on  the  milk  of  his  camels,  and  he  thanks 
God  for  his  continued  mercies.  He  is  learned, 
for  he  can  read  and  write.  The  koran,  written 
on  skins,  is  kept  in  every  family,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  poems  and  tales.  Male  children  are 
never  corrected ;  females  are  beaten  without 
mercy. 

In  every  division  of  a  tribe  there  is  one  iiian 
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who  acts  as  teacher  to  the  children.  He  has  a 
board,  on  which  they  write  with  a  reed,  and  ink 
of  their  own  making ;  and  when  it  is  written  over, 
they  rub  the  writing  out  with  sand,  and  begiti 
again.  The  oldest  and  best  informed  receive  their 
lessons  directly  from  the  master,  and  become 
teachers  to  the  rest.  The  boys  attend  without 
^ny  compulsion ;  and  if  they  grow  weary  of  re- 
ceiving instruction,  they  quit  the  lesson  without 
iearing  reproach.  The  teacher  reads  or  rehearses 
chapters  from  the  koran,  or  some  other  book,  ex- 
plains the  meaning,  and  amuses  the  children  by 
telHng  them  tales  that  are  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  boards  which  I  saw  must  have 
been  the  school  books  of  many  generations,  for., 
like  the  bowls,  they  had  been  split,  and  like  them, 
they  were  kept  together  by  small  iron  plates  with 
rivets.  , 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Sahara  will  not  Jong  detain  the  reader. 
The  forgier  is  comprised  in  exchanging  earners 
hair  for  hayks  and  blue  cotton  cloth,  with  itinerant 
merchants,  like  Seedy  Hamed  ;  the  latter  iii%in<* 
ning  and  weaving  the  hair  into  tent  cloths  and 
garments ;  and  in  a  portable  forge,  which  travels 
with  the  tribe,  and  supplies  it  with  knives,  and 
small  rough  axes. 

I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  the  smallest  symptonj 
of  disease  in  the  Desert ;  and  there  were  in  the 
tribe  to  which  I  belonged,  two  men  and  one  wo- 
man, who  were  in  appearance  much  older  than 
any  persons  I  had  ever  seen.  They  had  no  hair 
whatever ;  their  eyes  were  totally  gone  from  their 
sockets,  their  flesh  was  entirely  wasted  away,  and 
their  dried  skins  were  drawn  tight  over  their 
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sinews  and  bones ;  they  had  lost  the  use  (^  jdl  thetr 
limbs,  and  their  voices  were  feeble,  squeaking,  and 
hollow.    These  old  pec^le  always  received  the 
first  portion  of  milk,  and  even  a  larger  portion 
than  the  acting  head  of  the  fitmily,  when  thare 
was  not  a  sufficient  quantity.    One  of  the  old 
men  belonged  to  a  family  that  always  pitched  its 
tent  near  ours.     Whenex'er  we  moved  our  resi- 
dence, a  camel  was  first  prepared  for  the  old  man» 
by  putting  on  its  back  a  leathern  basket,  with 
skins,  or  other  soft  things  in  the  bottom  :  he  was 
then  lifted  up,  and  placed  carefully  in  it,  with  a 
child  or  two  on  each  side  of  him,  to  keep  kttn 
steady.     When  the  family  stopped,  tlie  old  man 
was  taken   from  his  camel,  and  milk,  or  water^ 
which  had  been  saved  for  this  particular  purpose^ 
was  given  him.    When  the  tent  was  pitched,  he 
was  carefully  tal:en  up,  and  laid  under  it,  on  the 
mat  where  he  was  to  sleep. 

This  is  a  most  afiecting  picture  of  respect  and 
attention  due,  but,  with  us,  not  always  paid, 
to  a  human  being  who  has  out-lived  the  power  of 
prodding  for  his  own'wants.  Infancy  is  beautiful> 
^nd  hope  accompanies  it;  youtli  is  interesting, 
9nd  affords  present  satisfaction ;  but  extreme  age 
js  divested  of  all  that  was  agreeable,  and  can  only 
be  laved  in  remembrance  of  the  past.    • 

I  asked  Seedy  Hamed  what  be  thought  might 
be  the  age  of  th^  old  Arab;  and  I  shall  report  his* 
rRformation  on  tbjs  subject,  as  he  gave  it,  not 
daring  to  make  any  comment.  He  answered, 
**  About  eight  zil.**  A  zil  consists  of  forty  lunar 
years,  "which  would  make  the  Arab  about  three 
hundred  years  old.  Seedy  Hamed  ^irther  said 
tha.t  hQ  had  seen,  in  the  Desert,  many  men  of  tfee 
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age  of  from  seven  to  eight  zil,  and  that  it  was 
very  common  to  find  them  retaining  all  their  facul- 
ties at  the  age  of  five  zil,  or  185  years.  He  added, 
that  the  Arab  of  whom  he  bought  me  had  lived 
nearly  five  zil,  though  he  was  very  strong  and  ac- 
tive. I  asked  by  what  means  an  Arab  knew  his 
nge.  He  replied,  "  Every  family  keeps  a  record 
of  the  names  and  ages  of  its  children,  which  is 
packed  in  the  same  bag  with  the  koran.  The 
Arabs  who  live  in  the  Desert,**  continued  Hamed, 
^*  live  entirely  upon  the  milk  of  their  camels,  and 
they  have  no  sickness  or  disorders :  but,  take  the 
same  people  from  the  Desert,  and  let  them  live  on 
meat,  and  bread,  and  fruits,  they  become  subject 
to  pain  and  sickness,  and,  at  most,  live  only  to 
the  age  of  two  zil  and  a  half  (92  years),  while  not 
one-tenth  of  tliem  live  to  the  age  of  one  zil  (37 
years).**  "  I  myself/*  added  Hamed,  "  am  well 
when  I  live  on  the  milk  x>f  the  camel  only,  though 
I  may  not  get  half  as  much  as  I  want ;  and  I  can 
bear  heat,  and  cold,  and  fatigue,  much  better  than 
when  I  live  on  meat,  and  .bread,  and  fruit,  and 
have  plenty  of  good  water*** 

I  am  not  disposed  to  dilute  the  virtues  of  this 
«lixir  of  life;  but,  with  all  due  -deference  to 
:  ic^amePs  milk,  I  think  temperance  comes  in  aid  of 
its  good  qualities :  and  I  apprehend  that  repletion 
and  the  humidity  of  the  air  may  concur  with  meat, 
and  bread,  and  fruits,  to  shorten  the  lives  of  the 
Arabs,  when  transplanted  from  the  Desert  into  a 
land  of  jrfenty. 

The  common  camel  can  travel  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  day.  His  motions  are  heavy  and  uneasy ; 
his  steps  are  long.  Though  he  seems  to  go  on 
^wly,  whenwalking,  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to 
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keep  pace  n^ith  him  witlK>ut  ranning ;  when  he 
trots,  he  goes  from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour». 
He  is  sure  footed,  and  walks  firmly  on  .the  hard^ 
dry  surface  of  tlie  Desert,  or  on  the  sand ;  but  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  go  up  or  down  steep  hills, 
and  he  slips  about  and  strains  himself  on  muddy 
roads.  A  good  new  milch  camel,  on  the  Sahara, 
will  give  about  a  quart  of  milk  at  midnight,  and 
about  a  gill  in  the  morning,  besides  what  is  suf* 
fieient  to  nourish  the  young  one*  The  camei 
brings  forth  a  single  young  one  at  srtime,  and 
generally  once  in  two  years :  she  is  said  to  attain 
her  full  growth  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  fre- 
quently to  live  fifty  or  sixty.  Care  is  taken  to 
preserve  the  urine  of  the  camel,  when  at  a  distance 
from  fresh  water,  both  to  wash  the  vessels  in 
which  the  milk  is  put,  and  to  mix  with  the  milk 
itself* 

Such  are  the  particulars  respecting  the  Arabs  of 
the  Desert  that  I  was  eniibled  to  collect  in  their 
country:  the  Frenchman,  of  whose  captivity  I 
have  given  an  account,  had  a  farther  opportunity 
of  making  observations,  from  his  residence  among 
them.  I  shall  select  some  of  these,  premising  that 
they  relate  solely  to  the  Moguert,  a  border  tribe, 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  reaches 
to  Suse  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  west.  Their  manners  may  resemble  those  of 
the  interior  in  most  respects ;  but,  as  mention  is 
made  of  lions,  leopards,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
rivers,  they  must  be  near  a  niore  productive  coun- 
try than  the  Desert,  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  advanced  one  step  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  conveniences  of  life. 

When^  Moguert  wishes  to  marry,  he  asks  the 
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girl  of  his  choice  of  her  father,  who  cannot  refusfe 
her,  unless  the  lover  has  done  something  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  people.  If  he  be  poor^ 
her  family  assist  him ;  if  he  be  rich  and  they  are 
poor,  he  supports  them  in  his  own  tent. 

When  a  woman  is  not  agreeable  to  her  husband, 
or  a  man  to  his  wife,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  part,  and  the  woman  retires  to  her  family.  If 
the  husband  wish  her  to  return,  he  follows  her ; 
but  if  she  persist  in  refusing,  she  is  free,  and  may 
marry  another.  If,  however,  she  have  a  child, 
her  retreat  may  not  last  more  than  eight  days,  or 
she  is  liable  to  be  punished  with  death.  If  a  man 
heat  his  wife,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  he 
loves  her,  and  does  not  mean  to  part  with  her ;  if 
he  content  himself  with  reproaches,  she  thinks 
V  herself  despised,  and  ihe  retires  to  her  parents  ^ 
hence  it  is  that,  in  the  most  trifling  disputes,  the 
women  are  cruelly  beaten ;  and  they  consider  this 
treatment  as  much  preferable  to  the  humiliation 
they  would  experience  from  their  own  family,  if 
the  husband  were  to  carry  his  complaints  to  them. 

Although  polygamy  be  authorized  by  their  reli- 
gion,  few  of  the  Arabs  take  more  th^n  one  wife. 
If  she  have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  male  chil- 
dren, her  husband's  regard  for  her  is  established, 
and  she  reigns  mistress  of  the  tent.  The  fidelity 
of  the  wives  is  incorruptible.  They  believe  that, 
if  they  should  fail  in  this  duty,  they  would,  in  the 
next  world,  be  the  slaves  of  those  who  had  ful- 
filled it. 

The  women  often  visit  each  other,  and  the 
visitor  is  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  do  all 
the  work  of  the  tent ;  and,  to  do  her  still  greater 
honour,  the  work  is  ofleh  doublekl  on  the  occasion. 
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A  feast  is  prepued,  the  visitar  cUesses  tfie  neilw 
cbuma  the  butter,  and  takes  upon  herself  all  the 
offices  of  mistress  of  the  tent,  while  the  real 
mistress  entertains  her  with  an  accounfc*  of  fitmiiy 
afiairs,  and  those  of  the  tribe. 

An  Arab  must  be  poor  indeed  not  to  have  one 
negro  slave ;  and  if  the  slave  be  married,  as  he 
commonly  is,  his  wife  is  a  slave  also,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  drudgery  of  the  tent. 

There  is  nothing  like  force  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  children.  They,  are  inatruofced 
by  priests  who  travel  about  the  country,  and  wbo 
are  so  highly  respected  that  they  have  no  need  of 
cattle;  the  cattle  of  the  tribe  is  theirs,  and  they 
find  subsistence  every  where. 

At  seven  or  eight  years  old  the  head  of  a  boy  is 
«haved,  leaving  four  locks  of  hair,  one  of  which 
IS  ^ut  off  at  a  meeting  of  the  family  on  each  ret 
markable  action  performed  by  the  youth.  If  he 
kill  a  wild  boar,  or  other  beast  of  prey»  that 
should  fall  upon  his  flock,  he  loses  one  of  hia 
lopks.  If  he  swim  to  the  assistance  of  a  camel 
that  is  carried  down  the  stream  in  passing  a  river, 
and  save  it,  another  is  cut  off.  If  he  kill  a  Mpt^ 
a  leopard,  or  a  warrior  of  a  hostile  tribe,  he .  is 
considered  as  a  nmn,  and  his  head  is  entirely 
shaved.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Moguert  reaehes>tlie 
age  of  twenty  without  having  attained  this  honour ; 
for  as  he  is  ashamed  of  being  treated  like  a  child, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  to  de^* 
serve  it. 

The  finery  of  the  men  consists  in  the  beauty  of 
their  muskets,  sabres,  and  daggers,  awi  in  astctog 
of  large  white  crystal ;  tbat  of  the  wooaen  in  neckr 
laces  of  amber,  coral,  and  beads,  and  ear-iiogs  of 
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silver- or  g(^  Theif  riches  cOmiiit  of  their' 
herds,  and  they  take  the  greatest  care  to  preserve 
them.  If  a  beast  be  sick,  every  method  is  taken 
to  recover  it ;  when  there  is  no  hope,  it  is  killed 
in  the  name  of  Qod,  and  eaten. 

War  is  not  formidable  among  the  Moguerts. 
Their  intention  is  not  to  kill ;  they  only  endea- 
vour to  surprise,  disarm,  and  plunder.  Whatever 
losses  an  Arab  may  meet  with,  be  is  never  heard 
to  complain.  He  endures  hunger,  thirst,  tod  fa- 
tigue, with  patience,  and  his  courage  is  proof 
against  every  event.  "  God  will  have  it  so,**  he- 
says;  but  his  resignation  does  not  prevent  him 
from  employing  every  means  in  his  power  to  avert 
misfortune. 

The  Arabs  are  all  thieves.  It  is  true  that  an 
Arab  is  severely  punished  if  he  rob  an  Arab  of 
hiaown  tribe;  but,  to  be  punished,  he  must  be 
detected  at  the  very  moment.  When  any  article- 
is  stolen  uiiperceived,  it.  belongs  to  the  thief.  In 
vain  would  the  owner  recognise  his  property  itk 
the  tent  of  his  neighbour,  he  could  not  reclaim  it ;: 
it  ceases  to  be  his  the  moment  he  has  been  neg- 
ligent in  the  care  of  it.  General  care,  however, 
and  the  punishment  that  attends  the  crime,  if  de- 
tected, prevent  robberies  from  being  frequent. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  the  theme  of 
every  description  that  has  been  given  of  their 
manners.  When  a  stranger  appears  in  an  encamp- 
ment, the  tent  of  the  chief  is  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  if  the  master  be  from  home,  the  wife  or  the 
slave  advances  to  meet  him,  and  presents  him  with 
a  draught  of  milk.  His  camels  are  unloaded;  his 
effects  are  ranged  around  him,  a  mat,  of  which  the 
owner  depriises  Mmself,  is  givenrhim,  and  a  repast 
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ispiKip^ed.ftir  hinit  Sopnerthitn-rlett^fiipWIItHir 
his  hosts  would  go  without  a  suppfHTf  theim?lve|t;t 
oj:|Mro/cu(e:  food  from,  th^ir  Qaighboiirs<'^^3ut;  if 
custom  jt^  notjaadi  a  provisioB  for  its  thfe^i^biafn 
could  aot  entertiuD  alltbeatraQgerS'Wborl^ppftYi/. 
to  pasit  Every  Unt  ^contributes  to  ht^atock.)  -;  eiujb. . 
individual  commonly  furnishing  biai  with  twa  ? 
pounds  of  ground  barley  per*  week.  ,  Thts^  m  At 
great  advantnge  to  him  when  be  happens  to  bbv^ev 
few  travellers  to  entertj^dn.  .  ♦  o. ,, 

When  it  is*  determined  to  4}uit  anen^campiMt^t 
which  never  happens  till  the, pasturage fis  ^x^n^* 
ed)  the  chief  sets  off  to  cboosEi  A^othe^  spot,  rj^a 
these- removalsi  the  negrorskvC|sc0ndMiet^ithe<9irQr{t 
meiib  the  <amel3,i  and  the  herds>]  wbi^  tth^tAif^/ 
scgoir  the  <?Quntry  in  fropt,  to  giy^i^Qwirity  to^tiiifl^. 
march.  The  jouipney  is  performed:  slowly,  tbat^; 
tba  cattle  may  have  time  t<^^d  by  thetwa^>  .  JU. 
water  is  scarcely  to  be  meit  with iQ.tbis.^rt  of  tb^) 
Sahara^  the  inhabitants  4ig)  pio,  <at  regular  dm  t 
tanoes^  to  preserve  the  r^ott  wniter;  ^whidbr  atag^r 
nant  and  putrid  aa  it  may  hoi  4$  tfte  only>wele?:» 
that  man  ^or  beast  may  hqf>e  for%  Wheoevev  tbev 
wind  begins  to  fill  the  air  with  sand,  tbe.  Ambei^ 
decamp^  load  their  'Cainelsi  iu^n  tbeir  backy^upvn 
the  gale,  and  haste  aw»y*  ^     » t  ji'HiU^ 

The  ostrich  i$  fpujpd pnrfche  wnfinesaffthf>  ©e-rri 
serti  from  Wedinoon  to.,$ennaaii.  It  4s  rabo^Av 
eight  rfeet$  from  the , fopt.  to  the  beak,  when  <  tbei j 
neck  is  eare^t,  .which  is  itaiaatur^  positiAn^r  Itbotbo 
fliea  and  r^iiiifi  jt  fqr  tbonigh  it  never  rifiesr  frpm  th^, 
gf<9an4'it  is  4^Qjasfderably  assisted  hykti^ymg^L 
whiob. enable  at  to  ]?iwsev^al, hundred >i|ciile«i  Ofi) 
,  th^Desei*  m  ^  aboit  ijme^  Xbe9e:birds  affefiomer .. 
times  seen  in  large  companies  by  tri|vellers#  nnd^ 
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^Tdi'buntnhe'dKftehJ  a  paffif  6f  'twintf ^ A»«|sr 
ntOUht^  bri^desbrt  horses^  rideg«ntly^  Ajgaid^ih^ 
•WlflflJ^Si^  th^distatlbeof  al)bd€hatf  a  mile,  otte  be- 
hihd  the  When    They  e^i^amide  thei^rints  of  feet' 
tilPthey  fidd  those  of  the  ostrich,  afld  th^y  •folldir* 
therrt  till  they^see  the'bijtl;  thfey  th^  rush^d^: 
wattii  iV  at  ftiUipeedv'^tiU  keeping  the  same -dl^sc^ 
tance  from  each  other.    The  tistfich  fin&ngt'tb6?* 
iMi^i^df  !(tt  Wh)gs{'ligaitiist  the  wind,  labdHoui^,  tilths 
to^aMs  its'ptirstfew,  and -if  it  esdape  the  firtt  antt' 
s«bond;  it  is  ge*Wral}y  brought  down  by  t>ft^^  cl^ 
thoSfe  thitfftflkiF^ ;  Ihef  are,  however,  frequently  a' 
ii*l^d«3^  heitore  they  can  secure  their  bird.  '  Itw 
Arabs^^sdllMii  ^^e  4;hdr  muskets  in  huntitfgHh^" 
oJ»i<:h^  }IMt^  rather  trust  ^to  a  hard  heavy  stSdki'' 
abdut  tWo'-feet*  loiig,  aAd  *  three  inches  ih  di-feumd^ 
fdi^ihce^  tikfen  ft^rtt  «h*  gUm-tree,   which  Ih^ 
ah^fdw^wlth  great  dWterlty  at  the  legs  ofttieiHrS, 
atidT'feresiki'or  rtia^  thetn.     Had  tfa^  b^Hch  th^^ 
sag&^^y'and  patience  to  persevere  in  itd  iitslic^lse,^' 
vltiii  wyoM*  be'the  speed  6f  the^desert  hot^e,  W 
ov^fafke^if.  •  ■   "  '  '   ■     ■■••?•  "•»''  i»rt  -• 

nWheSi  J**  Aribs^  have  kif ted  their  bitd,  *hfey 
pluck  the  feathers,  and  ciit  up  thleF'cai^case,  divid- 
ing^^dlb  Into  asHnany  portion^  ai^  thire  are  htinters, 
if^Stticfut  lii6dy  liegarding  their  fequaffity.     Each^ 
persbii^then  puts  a  knife,  a  key,  a  piece  of  mod^y^ 
of  ttny  trifle' he  can  know  Again,  toto  4  Corner  of  a^^ 
hayk  ;•  anld  they  i;^^it  till  some  indifferent  person 
zf^Wi  ^oni  they  engage 'to  place  the  diiferent^ 
ai%icl«^upoi¥'thef^flfei^MtpoMibni  bf  tM^tricb  ^ 
ea^ip4ftrntfer  tb^n^takes his eskenaiftl'the fli^i^h^Jiml' 

Y  « 
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Before  I  conclude  my  account  of  this  remark- 
able race  of  men,  I  shall  trace  them  through  Suse 
and  Marocco  -,  the  Arabs  of  these  countries  having 
emigrated  from  the  Sahara.  They  still  keep  flow- 
ing northward,  in  a  regular  stream,  whenever  the  • 
devastations  made  by  plague  or  famine  leave  a 
void  in  the  cultivated  lands. 

In  Suse  the  Arab  has  taken  a  great  stride  to- 
wards civilized  life ;  he  is  become  a  cultivator  of 
the  earth.  The  horsemen  employ  themselves  in 
escorting  the'  caravans,  and  in  plundering  those  • 
they  are  not  paid  to  protect.  They  are  most  for- 
midable robbers ;  rushing  on  the  travellers  with 
unequalled  rapidity,  and  carrying  off  6very  thing 
that  falls  in  their  way.  Their  horses  are  taught  in 
an  admirable  manner;  they  know  their  master, 
are  obedient  to  his  voice,  and  will  not  te  mounted 
by  any  other. 

An  English  merchant  *,  settled  at  Agadeer,  waS 
in  high  favour  with  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity,  who 
invited  him  to  an  entertainment.  The  saloOn  in 
which  it  was  given  was  of  nature^s  own  construe- 
tion,  a  romantic  valley,  about  four  miles  east  of 
Agadeer ;  the  walls  that  inclosed  it  w6re  moun- 
tains ;  the  ornaments  were  plantations  of  the  most 
exquisite  fruits:  figs,  grapes,  citrons,  oranges, 
peaches,  apricots,  water-melons,  and  walnuts.  Th$ 
dinner  consisted  of  two  sheep  ;  one  roasted  whole 
upon  3  wooden  spit,  fashioned  on  the  spot ;  the 
other  baked  whole,  in  an  oven  formed  in  the 
ground  for  the  occasion.  The  Arabs  never  eat 
vegetables  with  their  meat ;  and,  whea  they  see  ' 
Europeans  do  so,  they  express  their  surprise,  and 
observe  that  the  flavour  of  one  destroys  that  of  the 
other.  ♦ 

*  Jackson. 
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The  same  merchant  was  invited  to  visit  the 
Khalif  ox  viceroy  of  Suse,  at  his  castle  at  Shtuka, 
whicii  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Agadeen 
This  prince,  was  an  Arab,  and  Sheik  of  a  division 
of  the  WoledDeleim,  which  had  emigrated  from 
the  Sahara.  The  merchant  passed  through  th§ 
iipe  open  country  whiph  I  passed  afterwards,  and 
9n  his. arrival  at  Shtuka  was  lodged  in  a  tent,  in  a 
large  garden  adjoining  the  castle. 

,Frpm.. Shtuka,  the  merchant  attended  the  Arab 
prince  in  an  excursion  to  the  coast ;  and  on  their 
return  in  the  evening,  they  approached  a  douar, 
or  encapQpment  of  the  Abusebah  Arabs,  of  which 
the  prince  was  also  Sheik.  These  people,  on  see. 
iag  their  chief,  came  and  kissed  his  stirrup,  and  in- 
treated  him  to  pass  the  night  with  them.  Arab 
hospitality  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  the  prince 
intimated  to  his  guest  that  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  pass  the  night  with  these  people.  To 
rjpnder.it  agreeable  to  the  merchant,  he  endea- 
voured to  engage  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  douar 
ifQ  dance;  but  they  declined  dancing  before  s^ 
Christian  ;  and  when  he  urged  that  the  Christian 
^ap  his  guest,  they  declared  that  their  splendid 
ball  dresses  were  not  made  up.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, with  the  true  energy  of  an  Arab,  Was  not  to 
\fe  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  amusing  his  friend} 
^nd  went  himself  to  a  douar,  at  some  miles  dis- 
tance, where  he  .prevailed  upon  six  young  ladies 
to  returrt  with,  him,  to  exhibit  to  the  stranger  the 
dances  of  their  country.  ,  The  tents  were  cleared 
aud  liffbted  for  the, ball. 

The  form^  of. the  ladies  were  elegant,  their  eyes 
were  black  and  sparkling;  their  manners  were 
graceful,  modest,  and  unassuming.    They  wore 
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8iHnWMi)^(rid/df«be/makiulaoto^  The 

Afttcbinf  ivw  ttfUnruds  infoniied  thstthoie  jbdies 
Mo^gedUi^wmt df  the  prine^al  AiatrfinaiUiQ^^ 
aifti'^tfe^fliejr^lMd  eiBOsentedto  dance  an  tki/^009 
toflondnly'to oblige  tbtirSheik«'  ^  ^  ^  i-  >  ntHt 
^^iThd  mu^  consisted  «f  a  kind  of  fl^i^Mlet,  atorl 
o^'Vidlin  #itfir  two  sptnngf,  vkettle-d^uM,  aad  affair 
of  steel  Castanets*  T%e  tuDm  werr  ga^twA 
sprigMly.  The  ladies  danced  afowly  at  Arat(a|^ 
}^at'«fitly  without  taking  the  foot  from  4bet  grotmd, 
3r^ '  gradually  advancing;  aftorMwfaioh  theypedr*^ 
iSmned  diftrent  steps ;  and,  turning  found  on  the 
tie;  dllBy  dbnced  a  most  elegant  shawl  dance*  In 
tli^<#holeof  their  performance  there  was  notm 
ifto¥bitlefi«  that  was  not  ccmsistent  with  the 
strictest  modesty.  The  ladies  were  encouraged 
ftofii'tlftte  to  time  by  expressions  6£  approbaHion 
Sthm  twelve  captains  of  the  viceroy's  guard,  who 
Wfere  Arabs  of  the  Woled  Deleim,  and  who,  toge- 
ther wrth  the  English  merchant,  eat  in  a  oirde 
founidtbem;  these  watriorsesclaiming^  ^Brmw^ 
S(y  Af dbs  I  there  is  none  equal  to  the  Arabs !  «£(i^ 
cellent  are  the  beauty,  modesty,  and  virtue  dSi^te 
lAmbsr     •    '  •'  '     -^  ./  00 1 

^^Whto  the  dancing  bad  continued  almit  tlmte 
hiHlirs,  the  supper  was  brought  in:  it  consistedi^ 
two  sheep,  cuscasoe,  and  vegetables.  The  Moon 
wbo  ifrere  of  the  party  ate  plentifully  ;-the  abslch 
mi6us  Arabs  very  sparingly ;  the  ladies  partook  <»f 
^dates  and  sweet  cakes.  They  seldom  masticate 
theif  meat,  but  when  they  do,  they  think  i^  gross 
to  swallow  it  J  they  therefore  only  press  the  juice 
of  it,  aiidahrow^'away  the  subst«nce»  —  —  .  . . 
On  the  return  of  the  merchant  to  the  castle  of 
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be  had  beten^  treated  with^ratraottiiatity^.^qBMWilU'ra 
<*' JUiioiig  ^bBi  Anifea,  men  iBMA  ^Dioownriifbto  mk 
danbe  tog^th^.    Tbe^vc^enfotm  imo  JiiKefr^^<  .(in 

their  arms  hanging  downctose  Jbaithetr4id?%<iM4 
tiove  oUiqmly  to  the-rig^;.aiKl  to  tbe^bf^if^t 
vit^^tlMiff  fcttebi  tittni;ft«ith.tkeici  toe^,  bill  jUtt^tatf^ 
i»gitbw  ftet^'freniitiie  ground;  thw  they^glicle 
a|)mg'8loiwiy,vlce^ng^«uot  timi^  wkh  theitti|lBii^ 
«Tbey'  aftctfWanhr.  va«ilt  in  the  ain  and  perfbrm^^K^r 
ittersets^  and  varions  feats  of  agiiity.  The  (Aryl)* 
fitig^witivgfcat taste;  suad  some  who  have  exe^sl^ 
litat  voices,  aretseleetied  to  sing  for  t)id  entertaiDt* 
mdnt  c^'  the  ooAipany<  In  the  summdr  seiisofh  the 
^ole  country  blazes  at  night,  with  the  light^fjf 
their  encampments.  t  r» 

'  When  the  Arabs  make  a  solenm  covenant  to  ath 
sist  each  other,  they  give,  but  do  not  sfaaike  bandf) 
tiie  palms  of  the  rigbt^habds  of  the  parties  eonMjRg 
in  contaetwith  eacbotber,  and  the  thumbs  one 
o^^er  the  other.  This  ts  an  obligatioHi  wbicb  non 
tbilig  edn  diswlve^  to  etand  by  eadi  other  tsU 
"dfeath.  •   .    i  •■  .,.-.,.  .,.;....> 

The  Arabs  are  of  a  restless  ungovernable  spirit ; 
4lroir  independence  is  depicted  in  their  counte- 
toadeb^.  The^  are  gay  and  oheerful;  and  their 
aimpte  mode  of  living  is  so  congenial  to  the  bu- 
sman constitution^  that  they  harve  no  idea  of  aick* 
neds,  except  as  it  may  attend  old  age.  The  Ar^b 
wears  a  frocki  or  a  hayk  four  yards  long,  and  a 
"yard  and  a  half  wide,  spun  from  the  wool  for  which 
be.  has  bartered  son^  of  his  camels ;  and  if  he 
choose  to  wear  linen  or  a  turban,  he  procures  it 
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€cQm  a  Jew  trader,  or  tmtix  Mogador,.w  exitbaiig? 
for  the  skins  of  the  gogts  he  has  eajten.. 

X<a4ly»  let  us  follow  the  Arabs. into  Marocco. 
Here  they  inhabit,  the  immense  plains  .we&t  of  tbe 
AUaSf-and  are  the  agriculturists  of  the  couiiti^« 
They  continue  to  live  in  tents»  and  caniM^  .endure 
to  .sleep  in  the  confined  aii:  of  a  bousef .  They 
.^eak  the  true  Arabic,  and  9K  a  fine  race  of  mWp 
pp3sessijQg  some  of  the  noblest  qualities^  of  human 
Dature.  Some  of  the  women  are  extremely  h^nd* 
some.  They  have  fine  figures,  fine  features,  large 
black  eyes,  dark,  eyebrows,  long .  eyei^shes,  and 
white  teeth. 

Ti^  Arabs  liv^  in  douars,  or  villages  of  tents ; 
these  are  made  of  goats  and  camel's.hair, , and  are 
impervious  to  the  raiq.  They  are  commonly  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  ler^tb^  wd  are  sel- 
4om  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in^  the  centre, 
which  is,  the  highest  part.  The  ,tent  of  the.  sheik 
^9,^bout  forty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in,  wi(Uh, 
and  has  one  of  the  long  sides  open  to  the  ^un.  In 
districts  which  are  exposed  to,  the  attacks  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  or  pf  wild  beagts,  th.e  tents 
are  arranged  in  a  circle;  the  tent  pegs  are  in- 
dented within  each  other,  and  a  fence  of  thorny 
bushes,  secured  by  posts,  encircles  the  whole.  The 
space  thus  inclosed  sometimes  consists  of  several 
acres.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  tent  which  serves, 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  for  a  schooU, 
at  which  boys  are  taught  to  read  the  Koran.  The 
camels,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  goat^,  and  sheep,  are 
inclosed  at  night  within  this  circular  area;  a  fire 
is  burning  during  the  night,  to  keep  the  lions  and 
other  ferocious  animals  at  a  distance ;  and  the  bu? 
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0%erofi6  dog»  inform  their  masters  of 'tbeii^  vigi^ 
lance  by  their  incessant  barking. 

THie  Arab  women  daily  grind  the  com  with  a 
11^1  >  eamposed  of  two  ciroalar  stones,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter;  in  the  upper  one  is  fixed  a 
handle,  that  tarns  it  on  an  axle  projecting  from  the 
stone  beneath.  They  daily  make  breads  which 
ikey^  bake  well  or  iB,  as  it  happens,  on  an  irdn 
plate,  or  simply  by  laying  it  on  the  hearth.  OA 
their  removials,  which  occur  when  they  are  in  want 
of  fiiesh  pasture,  or  when  they  wish  to  give  rest  to 
tbe  old,  tlie  men  are  seated  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  convers- 
ing together;  while  the  women  take  down  the 
tents,  pack  the  effects,  and  load  the  camels  or 
oxen.  The  old  women  afterwards  carry  bundles; 
and  the  young  their  children.  In  certain  poor 
parts  ^  the  country,  women  are  sieen  drawing  the 
plough  with  a  mule  or  an  asSb 

Children,  however  numerous,  are  little  incum- 
brance to  their  parents ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  tliey  attend  the  flocks,  carry  wood,  and  as- 
sist in.  agricultural  labours.  In  the  evening  all  the 
boys  in  the  douar  assemble  in  the  common  .tent, 
where,  by  the  light  of  a  fire,  they  read  lessons 
from  the  Koran,  transcribed  on  boards. 

Children  sleep  in  the  tent  of  their* parents  till 
they  marry,  when  they  receive  a  tent,. a  mill. to 
grind  corn,  a  wooden  bowl,  a  basket,  and  two 
earthen  dishes,  for  the  domestic  establishment  of 
a. new  family ;  and  a  number  of  horses,  cows,  ca- 
mels; sheep,  and  goats,  and  a  quantity  of  wheat 
and  barley,  as  a  provision  for  its  support. 

-The  dress  of  the  Arabs  in  Marocco  consists  of  a 
long  coarse  frock  of  undyed  wool,  which  is  girded 
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dMmt4h^  #aist,  ttdd  when  fiie'meh  go  ahnhtS} 
A<ey  idd  the  \myk.  They  cat  their  hair  elose^  Btn^ 
wear  no  cap  or  turban ;  their  legs  are  always'bare,- 
^nd  they  seldom  wear sli|q[>ers.  The drctoOf  tbfeT 
women  is  nearly  the  same;  but  tfaeypbt  ^li  thtf 
frock  90  as  to  form  a  bag  on  the  back  fbr  the  rest- 
deftce  of  their  infants,  which  they  occupy  wllfc 
the  mothers  perform  all  tibe  drudgef|r  of  the'fiuiifl^ 
The  hair  of  the  women  is  bug,  worn  tn  difRMttl 
plaits,  and  covered  with  a  handkeflrcbi«f,  whiclip4< 
tied  close  to  the  h^ad.  Th^  aref  fbnd  of  gold  Md 
£lver  ornaments,  and  are  never  without  a  ntimba^ 
of  necklaces  of  beads. 

Almost  the  whole  employmetft  o#  l^e  Arabs  of 
Marocco  consists  of  the  tillage  of  the  grbund'itt 
the  vicinitj  of  their  encampments,  and  the  tending 
of  their  cattle.  As  all  landed  property  in  Maroceo^ 
except  that  which  is  immediately  connected  #ith 
the  towns,  belongs  to  the  Emperor,  the  Arabs  pro* 
cure  a  license  to  occupy  the  ground  they  remove 
to,  for  whidi  they  pay  apart  of  its  produce.  '  The 
pTsiihs  of  Marocco  are  supritlingly  ftfrtile ;  but  «h^ 
regular  chain  of  e^ortion  that  Knks  the  cHiltiVa*^ 
tors  to  the  Emperor  often  t)ccksions  them  t&  fkiM 
little  more  com  than  i^ill  provide  fm  tfielroWft 
consumption,  and  pay  their  taxes. 

There  ai^e  fitted  spots  to  wliich  the  Anhs  etft^y 
iHek  grain,  cattle,  poultry,  and  fruit,  <ine  ^day  lit 
ihe  Week,  to  maricet,  and  here  the  Moors  of  the 
towns  resort  to  purchase  them. 
"^  If  travellers  be  disposed  to  sleep  at  a  douar  of 
Arabs,  one'  of  the  patty  presents  himself  at  the 
feonftiei  of  the  encampment,  and  exelafans,  «*  The 
l^iiett  of  "God  !'•  The  sheik  enquires  if  the  travel 
lfen/bring1ii*cir<JWn  tents,  sind,if  theyxio,  he'^di- 
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t^<%:4oui»r^i..I»,cith;fr.c?<«B,  thje  9|?fy^,8fjp^f^t^S^ 

tim  uBifl!»4i»gipf  the  \mB»g^»  ^imm  "'S?ny?tt 

tWlI,JbqWjn»y»fltf,?ffpoun^|i)le,".  ,;  :,,,,,,  ,:„,..-,// 

,»];|  the  trfVjpUer  be  a  EurppeM*  ,1m  &^V^t^ 

mfiif^Mvm^iwit^  tt^  tOjwhi^:^  h§,ii^^t^^fi 

lik«  it  v^iy,  mQ*t,,,.  ;^ft|w  Imnpp  pf  augj|jr,j4iff|^ 
Iwted/amoQi;  tbi?fP«:9P9«>Uf>fte9  their  fayour^r  ^hf9. 
consider  sweets  as  emblematical  of  pe^cej  they 
also  GQ9si4«n  thtetn  as, >what  I  believe,  xhey,-9,i(f  to 

Wflfcy.un^ptiale^  palsfce,  luxuries.      ,,,  /j 

When ,  the  servant  has  p^ced  C9,94^s  in,  t^ 
t^ot  of  thQ:  stranger*  he  tptiijes,  spying, "  Goo^  ^g 
jfiti*  ypo.this  eveowg;"  ^a  aahita^m  ^ifh^^ji^ 
wstya. ret):^ed,  even . to  jthe meanest  slave, ,.  .\  ,  » 
.  The .w/omen,. little. regard  tl);?.  hpurSvQif.iVFtlflg, 
and  wUl.,sDnietinies  ^w^e  h^t^  to  P9fa^yjf;^?ei,,'^ij;jli 
]Si^9pQans.,  .  If  tbp(,gU9r4  tiell  them.t|}i|^t^Qif^^ 
tiaos  aceMndzessed  apd.ixt  bed,  they  ace  as  wuch 
flimjiriaed  aswe  »t»  tp  sei^  them  ^€^epii|g  ;iyith  th^if 

The  morning  8^Watwfl,i?,./*|Ji^Vjyp^^^ 
mg  «b^aaoo9ipMUQd  vfith  ^h«  knqwjial®^  of  Go^ ;" 
or,  *^Good  mOTniBig  tp  yftuj"  w  "  M;ajf^  xpH? 
morning, he  good/'  .  .A  salutatioq,.  whe^  9iiu|4s  ^f 
the  middle  rank  meett  i^  tQUching  hands,  ^pd  theu 
each  kidding  I^s  own.  Th^y  th^x\^^a^^  *V And  bow 
are  you  ?  aod  how  have  you. been?  ,i^nd  how.  loijg 
it  13  since  I  saw  ypu  ?  and  how  ^^  you?  andbpw 
ztatfwf  chiidreii  ?  an4  thfi  p^qple  of  youcfamjilj^ 
hawvar^^rth^y  ?  c^Minly^  yoif  .jure,  ]ifJ^'*  ,.vVii 
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sometimes,  they  continue  repeating  these  enquiries 
and  compliments  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ir 
an  inferior  meet  a  superior,  he  kisses  his  hand,  or 
his  garment,  and  retires ;  if  the  disparity  of  rank 
be  very  great,  the  inferior  kisses  the  stirrup  of  the 
other. 

The  douars  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  plains  of  Ma* 
rocco,  are  commonly  fixed  at  a  distance  from  the 
tracks  of  travellers,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  hospi- 
tality in  a  country  where  travelling  is  frequept ; 
every  Muselman  being  entitled  to  three  days  gra- 
tuitous entertainment  wherever  he  chooses  to  halt 
on  his  journey.  A  Christian,  or  a  Jew,  would  be 
expected  to  make  a  trifling  remuneration.  The 
tents,  when  in  a  place  of  security,  are  pitched  in 
a  straight  line. 

An  Arab  courier  while  waiting  at  Marocco  for 
some  dispatches  that  he  .was  to  carry  to  Mogador, 
saw  his  own  flgure  reflected  in  a  looking-glass,  and, 
believing  it  to  be  another  courier,  he  asked  what 
place  that  man.  was  going  to.  He  was  answered, 
**  To  Mogador.*'  **  Then,"  said  he,  **  we  wiU 
travel  together.'*  It  was  some  time  before  this 
man  could  be  persuaded  that  he  saw  his  own  figure; 
or  be  convinced  that  it  was  possible,  as  he  said, 
"  to  see  one's  self  through  a  stone." 

The  wild  Arabs  of  the  province  of  Shawieya, 
while  mounted,  and  the  horse  is  curvetting,  will 
cut  their  name  on  his  side  with  their  spur,  which  is 
a  spike  of  iron,  six  inches  long,  hung  loosely  at  the 
heel  of  the  stirrup. 

Having  now  traced  the  Arabs  from  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
observed  the  variations  of  manners  produced  by 
the  change  of  country,  I  shall  quit  them  for  the 
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present,  after  a  few  short  xemarks,  aiMl  resume  the 
narrative  of  my  travels. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  these  Asiatics  should 
have  pervaded  Africa,  from  about  the  eighteenth 
degreie  of  north  latitude  to  its  northern  termina- 
tion, and  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  without  adopting  the  customs  o^  or  ming- 
ling with,  any  of  its  original  inhabitants. 

This  continued  view  of  the  African  Arabs  proves 
that  they  are  not  wanderers,  or  sojourners  in  de- 
serts, from  choice ;  for  though  there  are  Arabs  in 
northern  Africa  Wherever  there  is  a  desert,  they 
prefer  an  agricultural,  and  more  stationary  life, 
when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Goldsmith  says,  .  , 

^'  Man  wanta  bat  little  here  below/' 

How  is  this  maxim  verified  in  the  life  of  the 
Arab  of  the  Sahara !  His  daily  wants  are  circum- 
scribed  to  water,  a  quart  of  camePs  milk  at  mid- 
night, and  a  gill' in  the  morning;' and  it  may  be 
added  that  when  a  man  is  restricted  to  little,  "  he 
wants  that  little  longer/*  Continued  health  and 
the  extreme  duration  of  human  life  seem  to  be  at- 
tainable only  by  rigid  abstinence,  and  constant  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air. 


Ha VlNG  recovered  at  IMTo^iadoi-  the  fatiglie  blf'^ 
my  journejr  through  thfe  Desert,  I  pstrtecf  Wl£h  hiy  '^ 
conductor  Seedy  Hamed;  and  Coris!derin^^'tfi&t^'* 
niy  liasty  march  through  Suae '  did  not  make  me ' ' 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  WiJs  diSigHtful  proi'*' 
vihce,  I  determined  to  return  to'Agadeer,  "dtitt*^ 
from  thence  to  visit  Terodatit.  '  '' '  ^^    '-^  ^  '    '  '''''^ 

The  distance  between  Mogadoi*  aiid'k^idi^t'%'*- 
about  seventy-six  miles,  and  I  performed  thejoiif-'^ 
nef  hi  two  days.  Our  rbad,  which  lay  on  the  sea- 
coast,  presented  to  bur  vie\V  one 'continued  elL^'-' 
parish  of  wild  rocky,  hiouritainoiis  country.  Our'* 
prbgfess  could  be'compared  to  Hothinj^but  thfe*'^ 
cc^tiiiual  ascetidhig  and  desdendihg  of  a  series  of  ' 
rough  stone  steps*  In  one  part,^'ih  pArtieiilar;  the  ' 
descent  was  so  steep,  and  ttie  road 's6  "filled' With- '^ 
large  masses  6f  stone,  that  we*  Were  obliged  tb^diife-'^" 
mount,  and  Walk  a  mfilel  and  k  hallf,  Wfth^'rfeat^'' 
caution,  arid  much  difflfcuFty.    '  •    '  '-^<^ 

Agadeer  is' Situated  bn  the  declivity  of  a  high  "* 
and  steep  mountain,  the  termination  of  onef  of  the^'' 
points ''of  the  Atlas  tb^aids  the  Atlantic"  Oceiti.^^ 
It  Ha^  no  water;  ei^cept  Wh&tis  pJfoAiced  bythe^'' 
rafnSp  khd^  pres^iVM  iti  yubte^rank^nfe'kpitrtiiieritsf;  ^ 
Orii  if'tri^se  is  kttkcihea  td^if^rek^bmiehmh^;'^^ 

cohAiiHpim  iitim  mtmy iHill  the  r«ttiA  oriffe <>J 
raf  fas,  ^m  ^  met^WMtKfi  mmibmki  UtAMig^ ' 
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the  poor.  One  of  these  receptacles  for  water  was 
capable  of  containing  four  hundred  pipes ;  and,  at 
the  termination  of  the  rainjt  season,  it  was  about 
two  thirds  full.  They^^ar^mippliedlfrom  the  terras, 
or  roof  of  the  house. 

Suse  is  the  southernmost,  tl^  lar^st,  and,  ex- 
cepting in  grain,  the  richest  province  of  the  erii- 
pire  of  Marpcco.  :  It  pi^duces  a  variety  of  <^I-| 
cious  fruita ;  in  one  place  is  a  continued  vinej^ard  } 
in.  another  ia  a  forest  of  almondsf  olives,  gum-trees,  .^ 
or  dates}  in. others  are  s^en  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
liq)lonqe»  or  i^edicioal  herbs  j  and  in  Suse  are 
found  antimoT^ ,  salt-petre,  copper,  and  silver.  Na  . 
more  corn  is  raised  than  is  consumed  by  the  iph^-  \ 
bitants.^  In  June,  July,  and  August,  the  h^t  is  ex- 
cessive, i       ..,       ,      .  I    .  *    r   " 

J  .  •:        t,  .  ,  ..  >|; 

The  original  ija^iabitants  of  Suse  are  SheHuhs> ,  j 
but  they  have  Jopg  Ijeen  obliged  , to.. stiar^.tl^|r,^ 
couDtiy  with  tb^  Ara^?.  of  thje  S^h*fa<    Jh)?  i^pR-. , 
pernor  clainif  t,bie,;^y^re;gnty  of  the  country;  but,.! 
the  inhabitants^  though  t^y  .ackfi(9wledg;e  hwn  for  J, 
their  monarch,  r  9wd  x)^qasionally  p^-y  hiqi.  tribi^tCp  .^ 
give  jiq  attention  ,%o^  hjs  ^orders  j  and  over  .their,  . 
intevior  government;  he^  has  no  contrpulp    .Thct/ 
SheUul^s  ai^9  a  meagre  .people,,  living  chiefly  upon  [ 
barley  gruel,  bread,  and;  honey.    They  inhabit 
houses  on  the,  Atlas,  and  are  setUedin  towns  bu^t 
on  the  declivity  of  hiUs.    They  axe  le^  rol^ust 
than  the  Berebb^s,  who  inhabit  the  Atlas  north  ^^ 
of  the  city  of  Marocqo,  and  their  language  mi^l 
habits  are  difieireQt.    The  .houses,  of  the  Sh^uh?,.!^ 
are  low;  bufcth^y  ai:e  built  wWi  stpnet  B^v^^rtl^^^ 
and  are  CQV^ed  iwith  t^rj^y  whieb  is  ^iaid.sl^ping,j^ 
to  carry  off  the  rains.  Th^e  ai»  publip  ^^^^p^pl\ 
the  aaje  oC!Wi^\andiae,ai)dpp^ 
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are,Q{mleat  pep{^)  artizsou,  and  smtUiahops.  .Tbe» 
trade  betweeu^Mariicao.and  the  Slphifa§ni£ 
they  are  in  poAseation^  isua  soiulc^  of  eii 
The  people  of  Suse  sow  ^d  rwg  ki  QOfmaob; 
every,  one  sharing  the;  produce  in  propoittion  to  *the 
number,  of  men .  empbyed.  in  the  labour;  :Thci 
graui  is  stor^  in  holes  in  the  eartli,  coveredix^nnrr 
with  strong  planks,  and  afterwards  with,  s^l  9  9ar 
that  an  enemy  may  march  over  heaps  of  Qfirnt» 
without  knowing  it/ 

Jews  are  dispersed  throughout  thecountry.;  huAl 
they  .live  only  in  the  towns,  and  do  not  ^ptacikm. 
agriculture,  or  are  permitted  to  carry  arma«  Ha^: 
as  elsewhere,,  the  prospect  of  gain  makes  ttoui^ 
suffer  indignities  that  neither  Christian  nor  IV^bm^^ 
hamedan  would  endure.  r        1  • 

The  womea  have  separate  apartmento;  but 
they  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  towns,  veiled^  aadb 
take  off  their  veilsi^ben  they  meet  any  person  theyi 
wish  to. speak  to*  f     . 

The  Shelluhs>  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  pxttferisleep- 
ing  in  the  open  air,  on  a  carpet,  spread  by  a^waU; 
to  the  confinement  as  they  call  it,  of  an  apartm^^ 
in  a  house:  and  they  seeizre  themsdives  from  the. 
heavy  dews  of  night,  by  throwing  a  thin  woolibR^ 
hayk  over  tiiw^head  and  &ce*  t  •  :  v    >  "^ 

In  tlxis  country,  a  murder,  even  if  aoetdentid,  in 
succeeded    by  mucder. without  «end.     Two^  aMBtv 
quaarrel:    iiity  draw  their  duggersi  and  one  re- 
ceives ^  a  mortal  wvttsd.  ..The  necab  jiif.kin>tof  tiw^ 
decPRsed^  is  heand;toi  revenge  hiai  d^ath^'^oTj  ^»  ^ 
it  is^i^^,.  '^  justifydiua.blMd|tr.  ^i  flre)(iniga»apiiu 
pc^tuputy  ito.  dasi^ay  tiiis  ^  advewaiiisi  1  wsk  if  ^Iter^^ 
be  killed  m  the*  second  /OMitest,.  hisp  Uood^isaakoi 
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toAmjfmili&id  by  hin  nearesf  reiative.  l%is  atii- 
mosity  is  productive  of  such  deadly  and  inter- 
mnable  effects,  that  whole  clans  have  been  known 
to^etmgrate  into  the  Sahara  to  avoid  them. 

This  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Africa,  forms  an 
excuse  for  the  expence  and  delay  attendant  upon 
the  execution  of  our  own  laws.  If  humatf  institu- 
tions must  have  a  mixture  of  evil,  the  takiiig  the 
law  into  oar  own  hands  would  include  the  greater 
portiMi. 

The  people  of  Idaultit,  in  Lower  Suse,  cultivate 
the  plains,  when  there  is  no  khalif  in  Suse ;  when 
there  is»  they  retire  to  their  mountains,  and  defy 
the  arm  of  power.  If  a  man  go  into  their  country 
to.dakn  a  d^t,  he  must  quit  it  before  he  will  be 
fmd.  The  Idaultit  will  surely  pay,  when  conve- 
nient, but  he  will  not  bear  compulsion, 
c  The  mountains  of  Idautenan,  which  are  a  few 
mikitothe  north  of  Agadeer,  divide  Suse  from 
the  province  of  Haha  in  Marocco.  A  tribe  of 
Shdluhs,  a  brave  people,  occupy  a  table  land  in 
thtie  mottotains,  which  is  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Tbe  garden  cf  .the  Viceroy  o£  Suse  was  stocked 
wifek  vines  from  these  mountains,  which  produced 
puffple  grapes  as  hu^  as  widnnts,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellMit  flavour.  In  the  same  garden  were  seen 
citrons  of  an  enormous  size,  waterHuelofis  weigh- 
ii^  fifty  poumls^each,  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs, 
peaohes,  apricots,  strawberries,  and  culinary  vege- 
tables. The  s^arden  was  watered  by  a  perpendi- 
ctikr  whed,  hiving  pots  all  raiwd,  which  as  the 
whwl  tuHMd,  ettHrtied  th^  water  i«to  a  trotigb, 
fiMi  wUeb  it  w»  coniflwnicated  to  the  garden. 
WfaM  an  BHperor  oi  Maracco  dimi  the  Cfaaef  di 
Idaateann sands  tobis  wocessor  the  firman  ef  ^ 
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fiir^er|e«perw^  by. which  the  coiuiutiy  ia/CSBmqNimit 

At  Agadeer  I  received  a  message  from  Muley. 
4bd  SalaiB,  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Terodant,  requesting  that  I  would  viis^ 
him  in  quality  of  his  physician*  I  accompanieil 
tixe  messenger.  Terodant  is  only  forty-four  milea 
distant  from  Agadeer ;  we  arrived  there  in  two 
days,  by  a  course  directly  inland^  on  a  fine  level 
road),  and  through  a  wooded  and  cultivated  coun* 
try. 

At. Terodant  I  was  immediately  conducted  to 
the  residence  of  the  prince,  which  was  snrrcmnded 
by  a  high. wall,  forming  a  square,  tha^t  also  con** 
tained  two  gardens.  The  apartments  were  square 
apd  lofty,  all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  all  opening 
into  different  courts,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  ^each.  I'was  taken  into  a  small  room,  with  seats 
in  the  walls,  in  which  it  is  customaiy  for  persons 
U>  wait'  till  their  names  are  announced.  After 
leaving  waited  here  about  an  hour,  I  was  conducted 
through  a  long  and  dark  passage,  into  a  square 
court,  paved  with  chequered  tiles,  into  which  the 
apartment  of  the  prince  opened,  by  means  of  large 
folding-doors.  The  room  was  square  and  kK%^ 
and  the  floor  was  of  tiles ;  the  walls  were  stuccoed, 
the  eieling  was  painted  with  various  colours ;  the 
rpOTi  had  no  windows,  the  Moors  being  les&  de- 
sirous to  admit  the  light  of  the  sun  than  to  keq> 
oat  its  heat. 

The  prince  was  sitting,  cross4egged,  on  a  mat- 
tcapB  covered  with  fine  white  linen ;  this^  with  a 
Ifng  Md  narrow  carpet,  <»  which  his  fnends  ware 
seated,  w9»  aU  the  ftuniture  of  the  room.  He  t^ 
ceived  me  very  graciously,  ordered  me  to  sit.iie* 
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tweto  MmikU  and  his  coartiers^  askedif  Ibndd 
restore  his  health,  and  how  soon,  and  said  he!had 
jfr^ared  a  good  house  for  my  receptioil.  -  '  - 
*^  1  found  the  good  hoiise  allotted  tne  hy  Mdiey 
Abd  Salatn  to  be  a  miserable  room  in'  the  dwelling 
of  a  Jew,  which  opened  by  large  folding-doors^ 
into  a  court  where  three  Jewish  families  threw  the 
whole  of  their  rubbish  and  dirt*  I  could  not, 
however,  complain ;  for  the  habitation  was  tba 
best  in  the  place,  and  the  owner  was  the  priaeipal 
merchant  of  the  prince. 

My  patient  improving  under  m^  medical  attebd- 
ance,  i  gained  his  confidence,  and  was  admitted 
into  his  harem,  or,  more  properly  speakmg,  his. 
horem,  where  several  of  his  ladies  wished  to  con^ 
fliirit  me.  Attended  by  one  of  the  eunuchs,  I 
j^sed  t^e  gate  of  the  horem,  which  is  always 
foeked,  and  guarded  by  eunuchs*  From  this  we 
^Mered  a  dark  and  narrow  passage  that  brought 
lis  to  the  court  into  which  opened  the  apartmentts 
of  the  women.  We  saw  here  numbers  of  womeii 
find  children,  concubines,  slaves,  and  hired  do« 
nfkestics. 

The  children  ran  away  in  consternation ;  #ie 
wtnnen  surrounded  me ;  some  motionless,  in  the 
aftfkude  of  astonishment;  others  regarding  me 
frttm  head  to  foot,  with  fixed  attention }  and  others 
bursting  into  immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  The 
^^tia*et  number  were  fat  and  unwieldy,  with 
round  faces,  full  black  eyes,  and  small  noses ;  thtfei^ 
c^Mrt  were  fMr,  sallbw,  and  blacfk.  ' 

^  Ohi^  of  the  prftifce?^  wivfes,  who  was  to  Be"*^' 
jSagiehtj  b^ng  ready  t6  receft^e  me,  I  wft^  d&t^S^' 
tiy^valk  int8'  fier^  kparmmt     I  ^fttold  a  cdtt*te 
d^awh '  across  it ;  and  a  female  da^e  teinging  a 
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Hry^U^'itoiH,  dud  plkhing  it  ilMr  thfe^^Cutiddl 
told  me  to  sit  down,  and  feel  her  mistress^ii  )^KihM 
¥fie  lady  ttten' presented  her  hamd  nnder^I^' Ibot- 
torn  of  the  curtain,  and  derired  me  to  tell' her  dH 
tier  complaintsl    In  vain  did  I  ask  where  hef  pdhh 
was  seated ;  I  eould  obtain  no  itiforhlation.    I  txAA 
Tier  fhat^  to  judge  pf  her  disease,  I  must  see' her 
tongue.    She  hesitated  long  on  a  demand  which 
seemed  to  include  a  sight  of  her  face,  but  happSy 
ih9ugfit  of  an  expedient  to  evade  it  j  she  ctft  a 
hol^  in  the  curtain,  and  put  her  totigue  through  it. 
In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  hor^m,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  most  of  Muley  Abd 
ISalam's  ladies,  who,  exclusfve'of  his  four  wives, 
were  about  twenty  in  number.  'These  did  n(ft, 
like  the  former,  discover  an  invincible  reluctancfe 
^to  display  their  beauty.    They  were  in  general  cdr- 
^puieht,  and  had  an  awkward  gait.   They  arenie^dr 
^  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  horem,  except  when 
they  change  their  place  6f  residence ;  but  they 
liave  free  access  to  each  other  within  it.    When- 
ever I  visited  them,  I  found  them  seated  intihtlfefs 
I  oh  the  ground,   without  any  other  employmdit 
'  than  conversation ;  iildeed,  as  all  their  nee^e- 
work  is  performed  by  Jewesses,  and  their  cobfcery 
'and  other  domestic  offices  by  cdaves,  and  as  tii^y 
'  are  not  able  to  read  or  write,  it  is  difficiiklioMiy 
'What  other  employment  is  Within  their  reach.    ' 

Terodant  is  the  capital  of  Siise,  and  the  ttStto- 

'^polis  of  the  southern  pait  of  Marbfcco-  Whett^dse 

"  Vks  alcingdom,  Tferbdant  contained  «5,O0O  iftfeaUit. 

^^^tsi  It  is  situated  irila  fine  plain,  aboittHWiMity 

'^^lAM^ib^he'sbuthofthe  Atlas;    It i^^s^d  fl«a«^«he 
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tb«ff#|ia4et  fr<K&  the  riwng  to  t)|^  «sejttfi^£^.,g^ 

tjte..»*in:.-'  ^     ;•  .-   •.:       ,,*.  ,,.  ;  .,^1 

..rr.ThiS  wall&^f  T«o4atit»  xiow^h^if.ii^Vums,  are 

very:^  extensive,  and  the  space  within  them  ia  much 

Iai^^v  than  is  occupied  by  the  buildings. .  Th^ 

j)piises  Bxe  composed  of  mud,  beaten  very  tight  in 

a«;wQoden  case^  which  is  afterwards,  removed^  an4 

^he  walls  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.   As  each  house 

^  i$  surrounded,  by  ^  garden  and  $,  wall,  aiid,  as  a 

inumbeF  of  ,datie  trees  overhang  the  houses,  the 

place  hesjcs  agreater  resemblance  to  a  well-peopled, 

rural  spot  of  qountry  than ,  to  a  town.    From  the 

irregular  and  detached  manner  in  which  it  is  built, 

it  is  imposisible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  the 

nwnber  of  houses  or  inhabitants ;  it  may,  however, 

be  accounted  an  impprtiant  and  populous  city, 

when  compared  with  most  of  the  others  in  the 

emperor's  dominions.     The  Jews*  quarter  is  a 

miserable  place  without  the  town,  aQd  these  dg- 

gmded  people  cap  only  enter  the  town  barefooted- 

.   One  eyeniug,  wben  I  had  retired  to  res[t»  I  was 

,  «}armedby  a  noise;  and)  on  entering  the  courtji'l 

Ici^nd  my  neighbours  assembled,  with  lights  m 

their  hands,  and  looking  as  if  terror  had  deprived 

^them  of  the  power  of  speech.    I  found  that  one 

yi^rthof  the  hou^  which  was  built  on  the  four 

vj^esof  a  squitre  couci^  had  fallen,  and  that  tyro 

Jewp.  lay  buried  in  the  ruins*    The  Jews  wer^  ^n 

.  f )c|4iicated ;  but  they  were  speechless,  speechless 

.pi^y  from  fright.    I  believed  that  this  was  no  un- 

v^mmon  accident >  and  I  did  not  like  my,  own 

lo^gi^g  the  better  qn  that  account,  or  for  a  qcack 

^  iirliijicb  thp  fall  of  the  otiier  part  of  t^e  building  j^ad 

^  V  qQCfUAQn^  in  my  .wall.  ^  ^  I  theref5[);re  twk  ^^Tj^f^ve 

'  .ftg^ui9y,Ab45alJ^n,  an^^t  o^^J^m-^ J^a^^^^^^ 


o;^  UfriSoradml: ID  coaipMqf^  vfiAt  an  cfioenawl 
two  soldiers  of  the  black  cavalry^  who  oasiMd Ji|i 
the  avsual  preaeat  irom  the  prmce  to  tke  ampercirv 
which' counted  cmF^k  horses^  and  three  braes  of 
auney;*  'iAt  the  end  of  the  first  day^s  joBtneiv  ^  w 
pitched  Quc  tent  at  the  foet  of  the  Adas;'  the 
aountry  through  which  we  had  passed  was  >a  wioodj 
aad  aiibultivated  plain.  :-'  »u 

.  On  the  second  day  we  ascended  the  momitaia. 
For  nearly  four  hours,  we  had  one  continuedjaad 
difficuhi  ascent^  on -a  narrow^  rociiy,  and  steep 
soad  ;  the  abrupt  and  angular  turns  of  which  hava 
otointtl  for  it  a  aame  that  signifies  in  Arabiothe 
Gamers  neck.  For  nearly  four  hours  mocc^  wa 
'  proceeded  on  a  path»  only  broad  enough  to  allow 
pae  male  to  pass ;  sometimes  with  a  tnemeadous 
perpendicular  precipios  on  one  side ;  and  aomer 
times  on  a  ridge  between  two»  At  the  endoCe^bt 
hours  we  began  to  descend,  and  arrived  at  a  sanll 
village^  in  ihe  centre  of  which  we  pitohed  our 


On  the  third  day,  a  journey  of  el^en  hours 
bonpagbt  >us  to  the  terminartion  df  thfimountainf^ 
The  first  ^rt  was  a  descent  most  diMdfidfy  steep 
•ad  rocky ;  the  latter  led  us  into  a  beautiful  vide( 
which  ran  between  two  very  high  mountaina,  aad 
opened  iato  the  plains  of  Maeoccorin  a  maaaarf 
tmly  picturesque  and  sublime*  .  7    d . 

Chi  the  upper  parts  of  the  AUas,  in  some  places 
n^hing  was  to  be  seen  but  huge  masses  of  Jiaked 
rooky  whose .  perpendicular  he^hts  farmed  pnsaii* 
p^k^ea  which  filled  the  mind  with  h(»-ror ;  in  oth^sre 
wepf^sadthrough  thick  and  eacteniuveforests  af  the 
^xgaii  tre^.)  from  the  kernel  .<rf^  the  nut  afwhiq^  ^ 
thc^ tsi eaidaoted^ that  isi here  usedibr onlmarf ^ 


^mctkfn  I  saw  on  the  mountains ;  they  iate.bom^ 
eV'ecjnterftdcted  by  valleys  coverod  witbtimrd«in% 
«o0}t  and  fruitrtfeeny  and  {Kre8enlbi94x)i>lh0mev 
nttmerotts  villf^s,*  gacdensy  and  atreams  of  watoR 
>.  Oq  tbe  fouxth  day^  we  travelled  aiang/juJoaf 
plaint  ftod  on  the  ifth  at  noon,  by  a^oontinuatkNi 
of  the  same,  we  arrived  at  the  cky  *€£  ^anooeo; 
The  whole  distanee  Irom  Terodant  waa  aboutlStf 
^iles.  .  .       .(  t 

These  moualains  have  been  orossed^om*  Agi^ 
deer  to  Mafoeeo^  by  an  English  merchant  (Jtfn 
Jackson),  who  gives  the  CoUowing  account  oiiuM 
journey »  ji  h  > 

"  The  party  left  Agadeer  at  noon,  andat^Moi} 
the  ensuing  day  arrived  at  iheJoot  of  the  Atlam 
The  /plain  through  which  they  had  |)|a«ied  aboun)de4 
with  plantations  of  vines,  dlivea^'  almondS)  'pom^ 
gianates,  oranges,  and  gam*tvees.  On  tbe^dwrd 
day,  after  asc^iding  the  mountains  fbr  fiverhpUMj 
they  reached  a  table  land,  still  producing  fj^oskSi 
but  of  difibrent  kinds;  they  were  now  becohie 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts,  peaches^  a^ 
oots^  and  plumbs.  On  the  fourth  day,'  aftielr 
ascending  seven  hours,  the  travellers  found  am^lliei 
ehange  in  the  vegetation  $  instead  of  fraits,'of^My 
kind,  th^y  aaw  ferns,  pines  of  an  immense  ab^ 
the  elm,  the  mountam  ash,  the  juniper,  a»dta«qfMJ 
ctesof  oak,  the  acorn  of  which  is  used  for  ft^d* 
On  the  fifth  day,  they  passed  through  a  fine'  lev^< 
country  of  four  hours  ride,  whidi  the  m^dMiie 
waa  informed  was  very  populous;  but  thegWid^ 
avoided  the  habitaticHis  of  mem  They  nAw^lw^iir 
again^  to' ascend  magnificent  mountains^  laiidtit^ 
twQ'honrs  approached  partial  covertngiP«f  teM' 


Skrtbi^irffas  Men!  but  fir%  ^MAftist>eolA^mii  inl 
tgimf  ,itiitw^ IbQfMMfaoc*^ tbtj^temetn ^mmm 

ytHfyiAQirtiter  rigl»|'i*f  whidinwn'BiiKinitfctesiMa 

RHNIfl^^ilolid  rods:  of  gmtikef  and^aot  flMxre  Chan 
fp^lReinphes  wjde#  Here  the  whole  pftrty  di9*» 
90i]|ited«,  and  manj  prostrated  theiiMelves^  proyiDg 
tfi(  the  Jtfost  High  to  enable  them  to  pass  in  saftty. 
Qfipfulythia  terrific  road  was  only  a  few  yards  in 
Uni^i  ^he  men  passed;  bat  notwitiistan^g 
«veiy  precaution,  two  of  the  mules  missed  their 
fi^Dtingi   and  were  precipitated  into  the  abyss 

^.  On  tfae  sixth  day  the  travellers  beganto  descend 
}bft  QKliintainsy  and  i^r  a  journey  of  iline  hoots 
Ibf^yi  pitched  their  tents  tn  a  table  land  on  the 
gfHTitb^ni  dedivityt  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  jdMta^ 
(Mm  of  olivesi  andabout^a  efiile'to  the^weM  of^ts 
y^Uageqf  ^Ait  Musie.  This  vfttage oontsined many 
llawAf^hose  exterior  was  mtterable,  for  their  tfWn 
defence ;  but  tbey  were  aneh  dnd  trading  poc^ikv 
iTJ^^H^liveplantations  extended  about  six^mdes  eich 
w^  S  th^.trees' were  planted  in  straight linssy  with 
l^rge,  square  opemngsy  i  to  admit  the  mr; "       -  *-'f' 

'..pn  th^i  seventh  day 'the  party ^ continued to^de^ 
sf;^iu},,^e  Atlas»-and,.  after  anarcbof  ei^hthounv' 
^^xejpched  tlie  pq>ul(ms  town<  of  Fruga,  which 
i^^^uat^d  in.  the  same  ^tensive  (dain  tas>the  city 
of  Marocca  The  distance  between  the  two  is  a 
^l^'sJQiirneys  and  the  country  was  oneeentinned 
cflfftjfieW.      .     .^ 

]^,J%^  village  of. the  Atlas,  soirth  of  Marocco,  as' 
y^fij^  f^s^thv^^^of  Suse,  are-inhabited  by  Shelluhs^' 
the  prigjoal  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below^  before . 


the  AwfaB  toofc'pdnessnii  d^lhans  ^^mm^^Ufi^ 

Mmed-to'ifatigiw  /aiid>  hardiihifys.  •  'BildirnMll«|«il 
vre'oomposed  dfiihuts)  radefyMBOdkit^^^ 

of  ike  mmmtaiilg  ffiaay  Im  in  t«i^^iio!#g«ti6WA 

Wkbout  sieves,  and  beked  ly^^  «»aik^ttf!fe% 

»M'theihayk;  Thejfreqnehtif  go  to  th^^^£KJ^€tt 
c£9ia±y  or  eighty  ducats,  to  ornament  a  mudket 
Wilh'fluveiraad  ivoiy.  Tkeyare  c^tfcdtent-ml^iti- 
m^Af  and  are' 'Very  dexteroiM^  in  twirllrtg  tWeir 
muflfeets. round,  throwing  them  v^ry  high' in th« 
air,  and  catching  them.  Their  employment  con* 
sirtrkprinctpaily  in  cuhivating  such  gromM  iirf  is 
qtpable^fi  cultvrationi  atteniting  their  ^HtVle^  MA 
hiinfein^!wald  bttfits.  Lite  the  Ar&bs,  tli^f  Hsti^i 
xegtaitar  markets  for  the  iMspios^i  of  theil^c^tt)^  ^atfid 
ihepFoduoe  of  their  knd;'  Thei^  are  Je\^§,  iHMt 
lesidle  ^  in  separate '  iiilagefei  where? '  they  *  are  eta'- 
pioj^edinttee  trifth»g'C(ftnmerce  and  inedhadlt^^ 
OfiorationB  whith  the^ShellUhs  r^tjttird-  '  '■*'■''  ^ '*' 
d  >T4iepmf)Bd  8afatiy)6f ^a^gae^t  i^i  ^ttkm^ 

thttse  moutitfidneei^.  A'chti^,  who  inhabited  ^^ 
Atlas,  having  notke'  of  -  th«  ^d«y  on  •  which  thd 
f^hcii^  inerchants^were^  by^theemp^ot's  otdfer, 
^leafve'^ Agsideer,  and  ^pi^oceed  towi^d^  Swe!rah, 
obMogadon  ^detached  hte  p^ietU  phihdfer  theth 
iffitoneof'^the  deffl€!S  of  the' ttimiiAains.  '  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  obliged  theti^rchsints  to  h&lt,  knd, 
ds'itrhappened,  near  the*  hoiis^  'of  this  chief,  and 
they  began  to  unload  their  goods,  and  pnt  th^Bl, 
iMider>oovei*,  in  his  dwelliH^.  The  chief  tanle  but 
t^r^etieiVe  ^hem,  md  i^id  that  he  had  }!ylac^d  400 
ni«B  id  ambush,  with  a  dfesigin  to  rob  fhem  j  blit 
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pliett  thejr  had  escaped  this  nrisfortanehy  talsHi^ 
shriter  under  his  roo£  The  chief  ordeiedt  the  jnstt 
akeady  stationed  for  this  enterprise  to  escort  the 
merdmnts  <to  Mogador^  without  requiriog  aw^Mth 
cocopeiioe  either  for  himself  or  titeui. 


^  .  /i  I  i 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
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CITY   OF   MAROCCO* 

»     ' 

*  JL  HE  city  of  Marocco  is  iu  Mtiti^de  i^Ui 
3^'  north,  in  longitude  about  7^  35'  rM^efW 
^  and  is  about  ninety  miles  to  th^  ea8t«Hai:4 
of  Mogador,  and  350  to  the  .southward  of  Tan* 
ff»v.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  which  14 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  b^  the  Atlas*  |$,m 
inclosed  by  remarkably  strong  walls,  which  «$e 
flanked  by  square  towers,  and  surrounded  |ijr  ,^ 
^ide  and  deep  ditch ;  the  waUs  are  about  €^^^ 
miles  in  circumference  j  but  a  great  part^of  tibif 
^ace  they  inclose  is  cover.ed  with  rqinp^  or^jyi^ 
gardens*  The  city  has  a  numb^  of  entraw^r. 
large  double  pordies,  in  the  Gothic  style,}  tl^ 
gates  are  shut  every  night  at  a  certwn  hour. 

« A  stranger,  passing  through  Marocco,  wouldt 
regard  it  as  a  miserable  city ;  but  woalth  hare  con- 
ceals itself ;  and  a  house  furnished  with  all  tho 
UiKury  of  the  east,  may  be  hidden  by  the,  bftlf 
riwned  wall  of  its  court  yard.    ^The  street?  ar^ 

»  Ali'Bey.       ^  Ltmprtere.        *  JMoibn.  .     <l  AS  Btf. 
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^^lmeti|fiBh^^m^d\th0  tame  Btrarttii^imMne  paAk 
immd^  imd^iii  dtfaers  natnnr*  T3ie  ^mtti^ii^ 
itomes  of  cimseqifeeiice  ar^  forniBd  by  iines  ftoitoi» 
tow  and  crooked  that  a  faorse>can 'mth  diffieoWf 
pass.  \  Hdf  a  dozen  men  may  ^defttidioise  of  theaa 
lanes»  and  the  houHie  becMoes  a  castle;  Tbeiioucw} 
like  all  the  others  in  the  empire,  consist  of  rooms, 
built  on  every  side  of  a  square  court,  each  ^th  a 
door  opening  to  the  court,  but  having  no  window. 
The  principal  houses  have  two,,  or  more,  of  these 
courts ;  very  few  hwe  wtndewa  towards  the  street. 
f  The  roofs  are  of  territs,  to  appearance  fiat,  but 
having  an  insensible  declivity,  which  conducts  the 
rain  water,  through  pipes,  into  the  subterraneous 
dstern.  ^  The  moveables  within  consist  chiefly^^yf 
mMs,  carpets,  a  chest,  a  lo^  table,  a^d  ^  tfed 
whibfa  runs  alongone  end  of  the  room,  afidf^^con^ 
eeated  by  a  curtain; 

'  «  Every  house  in  the  city  of  Matocco  has  a '  SeH> 
pent,  or  will  retain  one  when  it  approathles,  an^ 
food  is  left  at  night  for  it^  by  which  It  Is  gradu^^ 
domesticated.  These  wrpents  are  sStid  to  be  vet^ 
sagacious,  and  susceptible  of  kindness,  and  their 
presence  is  considered  as  a  token  of  good  ferttonfei' 
They  are  not  often  vitfbkv  btrt  they  are  som^ 
titoes  ^en  crawling  along  'the^^beatns  ^fhe  roof  ^ 
an  apartthent,  and  they'hai^e  been  kiiown  to  ra^i 
the  breasts  of  women,  while  asleeps  Tfaeifeeto6 
the  bedsteads  are  frequently  set  in  tubs  of  water;:; 
to  avoid  bugs  and  scorpions* 

•  The  Jews*  quarter  ds  about  a  mile  m  circditi^ 

ference.    The  Jews  live- in  grtofc  filth ;  and  Cte$> 

dunghills  and  ruins  are,  ill  some  ^teces^  as  hlgh^I 

the  houses.    *^The  city  of  Maroksh,  or  Mia#6cc*^,i 

«iJ&GkiDn.        ^OiBftiBr.        s^nckMHu  '     ^AH£Pfgi;# 
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wfaHhJMrt^nsoritainedtahMit  ^iSHkmhiuUbkmm 
ite8cgudliil?^79fi  touoiiitaiB  tni]y«7Q$fia9$rlaiid 
ilijQbflea  ti»(Biiiiibet8iJrateQ8aMi  toi»tMditeMi^fb]^ 
war  lui'dipeAfleaae»'itaflO»000.:*  u  .r.«  <  -noiiU:^  q  21 

ah  The  Kassiamtig  a  fiairt  of  thetowacmheieMBfti 
Mdiotlier  vakndbk  ailicfe8awexfMiftQdtta9ile.iiftk 
McompoMd  o£^  a  aunriier  of  smaH  Aopsrimand 
iiiitbe  walls  o£  the  houses  abimt  a  jatditfritiBiidw 
g9oaad)'  and  of  audi  a  heigh*  ^tbinas^t  jM  ftdh 
mit  of  a.  man's  sittng  oam-li^i^d.  r./Ehe^ptxicb 
ani  idrawera ^ace-so  «f raogedj  that  heareanheB^vet^ 
article  without  moving,  and  serves-  hit  eastaniefs 
«  tbejr  atand  in  the  atreefci    Tliesetdiope,  iwkich 
are  fiwnd  in  all  other  towns  of  tdieteaaiiiiiiti  taSnA 
a>etf  iking  «a;ample  of  the  inddiende  of  the  Aioenk 
hil&e  people  resort^  aa  to  ab  exohaogec  in>iBw* 
jrope,  to  tramsact  bnainess  and  hear  news?  aad^ii^ 
^dependent  gentlemen  oft^i  hire  oner  efo.iiiete 
ehqi8»  and  pass  their  mornings  ia  it^  for-  their 
amusemeat*-  .  .......  .-»•.  •-.•   -.^.-t 

i/  ^ 'A  .market  is  held  at  Marocao  everj  Thuisdaj!, 
at /which  are  void  prodigieos  .nuililiers  iof  ^horses, 
iratnels,  aad  oattle^  and  ^graat  quantities  oft^rain^ 
ifimMi  and  ethes  artiblesi  Totthese  imaj^  be  addod 
^lilaves^  ^  The'crievi  coriduets  these  tbrongh  the 
rA&pketf  er)^ingv^^asiesfaH^^;'*iRi%doifars]av^ 
^inct^ease I-  When^beifindsao  IsetfaetuadvamaBLjn 
;tthe  pfice^ffered^  he  vepprtsit  to  the  eiwnsr^  rwHo 

either^a^epts'it^  w  takes  the^  ehancexof  ^another 
l^miarket  ^tay,  as  herpleases^    -' 
^<j'i  In<4tfktodco>4sjaitower/  iwithithBeegeidtA  baUs 
>iMi  ^g4Q^,«wiK^iBgj  togetheryl»SOfipot»de,  avoir* 
H  dup^di^- Seveialempsrei^  when  in  want  of  monay, 

^  Jackson.       i  All  Bqr/      '^  Lemprjere.        i  Jackson. 
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bminwki^i  M  they  ttrm&aaily^  aiut  lattMtyiAisatk 

ikiisiMaQbikhmttheiir  Me^giwBdQd.^rraiflparit  n^attdflt 

is  probable  that  nothftig.ittgsr>thfa3>liha.JM»clfnrf«i>^ 

pttmBtutalijI^fdiandiipiCOttkd.i^^  hu- 

iykan.at^eiiii{ito4x^iaei]d.theikit^  rfiknotibttc 

faMreriiin^dht^  okj^^is  eevem  fttorie8'bigb|f>9iid)liat 

wtiktjfoiiit^feertitbiDk:    T^ieioscent  iineb^stfluiSi 

bid;%ta)t<w«dingiFoaid:j(»f:haid  oemei^ 

ibf9)0aidthat<AlB»^  ]*Fiwil 

tke'kQtenitp  abtheitop^  may  be  semCapf^iCaaktiH 

^dotanfrabositlrS&iBiles^r  ?  /-      .uu 

fi'HTke*'iiiMBret»'af  the  meaqiees  are  «qimre^  m 

imMid  ^)4die^tDi>?  2is>  at  the  ^base.    On  ihcse  mq 

iereoMd^' A' staiaUer ^ is^fuare^  mth^'  a ; flag^tafivi  flow 

»vliidi  isxyiispeHcLedieTerj.dayyattiooiif  ajfli^#lfh^ 

HrigbiA'  af'ptttparaticai  for  pia^^rs*    Sooie^.  of i^fhe 

^ttoft^ute  aretpaiMd  wUh  blwk  and  white  iaair|[>l6, 

miBhemsitB  sfiiares^soaae  witbglaKQdtiles>,«|)oitf 

two  inches  square,  of  blue,  green,  and  whttoi  iund 

<;0tliieit  ai^  covaed)  mtH  ftenaa,  vihioh is  Hoonqiftsed 

.Q^time  andsinaiLfltoBm,  beaten  downjritb  Jiri(>edmi 

.maiietsk*   TheiBW(pjnajiiave.n0  oiman^ 

iphce  where) iheFakdier  readar^ragrers  ibtiKiVfired 

iwithanats^?  Of  carpets 9 i:tfae  rest  i)f  ;the  flopr^i.op 

sitdhacfa^itlie  |>eorp)e  prostead^  tbenia^iCi^  ift.fblK^, 

^uEcqBt^^tbat  aom^  juDdiiiidualsahiiv«*  the  js^n^i^t 

oH«i8i^orvieo|)ard8,.h&iely:3di^s^di^^  Xkkj  mf|6fii}g 

x^eomosopie mmy  vami  takes cff his^Hpp^rsi  qt n> 

>  "^  The  Imauns,  wboaMgidatetthe  pmyc^s^,»and 
1^4  MoeddeBa<icr]iO'giv^.aiQtiee->of  >t]|fiibi0tui^  for 
itiieff.Gbaervaitd^  wcoikiaiidf  pogri AapcM^f  <  undif  ^e 
"Vafednsiis^  happen  to^bv  abaetik^firoftfetbe^^os^tt^^Sy 
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oiiief^j^MBO«itiaqr»flciafe&^^  Mnim 

meiia»iKiime  the  cUwur  flriaiora  of  Noali,  jAbMi 
Ittiiipcatiiiiriehris^fliid  acknowledge  Clmit  to  btt 
tlwiSphitofGod,  And  the  Son  of  a/l^irghivbiir 
tb^  dea^  Ub  deaths  as,  aceordk^  to  tibe  konms 
he>ascended  into  Heaven  wltbont  during.  A  Jew 
oannot  be  admitted  into  the  corps  of  the  FaithfnU 
withotit  professing  his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  **. 
The  Mnhamedans  believe  that  the  Arabic  k  the 
most  eloquent  language  in  the  worid^  and  tbit  it 
is  the  one  which  will  be  spoken  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

•  On  Friday  a  discourse  is  preached  simifair  to  our 
sermons.  The  Moors  do  net  i^t  their  shops 
triloly  on  tjiis  doy^  bat  they  work  lesstfaan  on  the 
others;  and  they  will  not  work  for  ChristiaDsi^ 
aB»  unless  they  are  extraordinarily  or  clandestiiieiy 
paid ;  when  they  will  condescend  to  do  almost  any 
tUag. 

In  all  Muhamedan  coontries  in  Afdca^  the 
gates  of  the  towns  ore  shut  on  a  Friday  dur&ig 
service  in  the  mosques ;  as  they  believe^  according 
to  ancient  tradition,  that  their  country  wfll^  at 
tjtAs  time,  be  attacked  by  Christians,  and  tokeo 
ffesoi  them  by  surprise. 

,  Total  immersion  is  practised  by  the  rich ;  washing 
the  head,  arms,  hands,  and^feet,  by  the  poor.  Doig 
aiid  hog  ate  synoniMaus  terms  of  contemipt  and 
detestotion.  If  eithftrx)f  these  animals  have  dmnfe 
iMm^B  cup,  a  'MuseAmosr  will  not  use  it  tiU  it  have: 
te^^wlEislfted  seven  timet {toor  will^ he  sit^here^a 
3^  tod  beipn^;^  ndruiearits  skin^»  though  mdde  iatii* 
l^rthfeifii.  >*-    '■■'  ^  ^ 

®  The  palace  of  the  sultan  is  composed  of  a 

»  Jackson.  <>  Ali  Bey. 
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gnliiM  ^  vast  btttlditigK.    Within  ito  iraHr^ate 
afiarttDeiits  for  the  wanreign^  for  hissoa^,  fiir^S' 
kgioii  of  iKTomeB  belonging  to  each,  and  ^r  the 
dU^rent  officers  of  the  court    Hiere  are  tw«i 
qdosquesy  three  gardras,  and  three  immense  couMs 
i«  which  the  sultan  gives  his  public  audiences* 
The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  town,  and  is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.    On  enteriti^^ 
we  iifst  pass  through  the  courts  of  audience ;  then 
9  fourth  court,  in  which  is  the  guard*house ;  l&en 
we  arrive  at  a  fifth  court,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  small  square  room,  elevated  some  feet  from 
the  ground,  where  the  great  oflteers  wait  the 
orders  of  the  sultan.    This  court  leads  into  an 
anti-chamber  filled  with  pages  and  guards,  and  the 
dKifldber  opens  into  a  gardra  planted  with  oranges^ 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  p,  and  containing  apaviVt 
ion,   about  fortj  feet   square,    covered   with   a 
pyramidal  roof  of  glazed  tiles  of  various  coloursi' 
Tht  inside  is  painted  and  gilt  in  the  Arabes^ie 
styk,  and  ornamented  with  passages  from  the 
koran,  in  square  compartments.    The  furniture 
isBimple;  consisting  only  of  two  so&s,  a  clocks 
some  china,  a  water-*pot,  carpets  to  kneel  upon  ill 
prayer,  and  a  few  arms,  which  are  hqng  ronnd 
the 'Walls.    Here  the  emperor  takes  coffee  or  tea, 
tnnsacta  business  with  his  officers,  and  admits  fo^ 
riftign  merchants  to  their  audience  of  ceremony  ^ 
Inilie  interieor  of  the  palace  are  some  very  hand* 
some  apartments,  with  lai^  windows  looking  to 
thegairden^    The  second  garden  resemUes  the 
firstu    The  tburd,  whidi  is  called  the  garden  of 
the  Neel,  from  its  containing  the  fruits  and  fiowefs 

f  Jacluon.  «  AH  Bfy.  '  Jackfon. 
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tttremeljr  odoriferous  $  the  scent  of  tho 
wUck  are  the  rojws  of  Tafilelt^  k  unefMlled. 
fkott  tlitt  flower  it  difltakd  the  celobratedjM^ 
iMes;  one  rose  is  sufficient  to  peffitme  a  imgfb 
afMtrtsieiit(  and  mattnsses  fw  great  men  to  re^' 
dine  upon  are  filled  with  the  dried  leaves. 

*  I  was  presented  to  the  emperor  as  the  physi- 
eian  of  the  prince  Abd  Salam.  On  this  oecaffOB^ 
I  was  hurried  with  great  precifMtuu^  tbrongh  the 
three  outer  courts,  and  in  the  fourth  I  found  the 
sovere^  watting  to  receive  me.  The  officer  who 
introduced  me  prostrated  himsetf,  and  exclaimed 
in  Arebict  **  May  God  preserve  the  king !"  The 
sultan  ordered  him  to  approaoh|  and  deliver  what 
he  had  to  say;  and  he  informed  bis  majerty  that^^ 
in  obedience  to  his  orders,  he  had  brought  the 
So|^h  physician  {  he  then  made  a  very  low  bow, 
and  retired.  The  sultan  immediately  ordered  lnf»(bo 
advance ;  but,  when  I  bad  got  within  ten  yards 
of  lum,  two  soldiers  came  up,  and,  pulling  my. 
coat,  tdd  me  that  I  must  not  presume  to  approach* 
nearer. 

The  emperor  was  sitting  in  a  European  post« 
chaiae,  with  a  single  mule  in  the  shafts,  and  a 
man  standing  on  each  side,  to  guide  tt^.  Has 
dress  was  very  plain,  and  his  belt  was  fastened  bgr 
an  iron  buckle  ^«  Sokiiers  and  attendants  formed 
a  half^Jttoon  arotiod  him.  He  asked  me  many 
qflfistiom^  At  first,  his  manner  was  haughty  and 
sev^Hre^  but  he  beoune  move  familiar,  and,  after 
a  conversation  of  some  length,  he  cornmanded 

s  L^Mfytoe.  ^  JsekfDQ.  *>  Loafpriere. 
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<»M  0f  h«»  atteiidafitS'td  eondoct  me  boBM^ltd3i#^ 
tiMit'I  WW  »  good  maa,  a«id  Muley  Abd  Salam'A 
pl^meiaQ.  «     .       r^ 

^  The  Emperor  of  Maroceo  is  the  desceiKJhaM 
ef  Muhaoied  and  the  interpreter  of  the  law ;  be  ii 
iMpif  ed  by  tbe  Pr<^het,  and  is  as  infallible  as  the 
Pope.  If  one  e£  his  safagects  die  by  his  hand,  he 
is  certain^  of  enjoying  eternai  felicity. 

f  Muley  Soiiman,  the  present  Emperor  of  Ma- 
raeeo»  k  a  fakeer,  or  doctor  of  the  law.*  He 
passes  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  prayer^,'  dfsi 
dakis  every  kind  of  luxury,  is  generally  clad  in  a 
coarse  hayk,  and  endeavours  to  inspire  his  sub« 
jiects  with  the  same  devotional  austerity.  Not- 
withstanding his  contempt  fbr  splendor,  his  house* 
hold'  is>  expensive,  on  account  of  the  tmmber  of 
bis  women  and  childrra.  He  repudiates  his  wived^ 
and  takes  new  ones,  as  often  as  he  pleai^es,  and 
sends*  the  ^discarded  ladies  to  Tafilelt,  where  they* 
subsist  dn<  pensions^  The  inhabitants  of  Maroceo* 
often  present  him  with  tli^ir  daughters,  who  are 
afcrirst  admitted  into  the  horem  as  servants,  and, 
i£they  please  him,  t|iey  are  raised  to  tke  ratik  of 
concubines  or  wiveSj  to  be  dismissed  in  their  tuMW« 

*  No  government  can  be  more  absolute  than  that 
of  Maroceo.  It  has  no  invariable  principle  whiteiV 
may- restrain  the  will  of  the  monarch,  wha5makea^»; 
breaks,  and  changes  the  laws;  accotiding  to  Wrf 
cMvenience  or  caprice.  fFhrot^hdut  the'^i^k^*,- 
aenbject  cannot  say  of  anything,  ^*  Ifcis^wirifei'^'- 
noteven  of  his  existence -for  hc^is  di^prived  oPaft 
afc  the  wilLof  the  despot.  «      >  .  - 

The  fimperor  of  Marocco.intrustsi*  no  ^nc^iwith^ 
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th^  administration  of  his  affairs.  He  would  9up^ 
pose  his  power  wctre  mutilated,  if  he  ^ere  to  d^e- 
gate  a  portion  of  it  to  one  of  his  slaves ;  apd  ^r; 
suredly  it  would  lead  to  his  becoming  the  slave  of . 
his  substitute,  as  may  have  been  seen  in.  the.  gfh 
vernments  of  many  of  the  negro  kings.  All  peTr 
sons  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Marofpco 
have  only  one  duty  to  fulfil,  which  is  to  execut;e 
his  commands,  however  variable,  or  contradictory^ 
they  may  be.  "  Dost  thou  take  me  for  an  jnfideJL". 
said  an  Emperor  of  Marocco  to  a  stranger,  '*  that 
I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  word !  Is  it  not  in  my 
power  to  say  and  unsay,  whenever  I  please  ?'*    , , . 

y  Muley  Abd  el  Melk,  Emperor  pf  MarocQQn 
crossed  the  Sahara,  with  an  army,  and  inv;^d^d< 
Timbuctoo  and  Guago  about  the  year  1^80.  ,  It 
must  be  owned  that  he  lost  some  thousands  of  n;ij^. 
in  this  expedition ;  but,  in  recompence  for  a  1q^^ 
so  unheeded,  he  brought  from  Guago  75  quintal^ 
and  from  Timbuctoo  60  quintals  of  gpld  j.  making, 
together,  16,065  pounds  weight,  avoirdupois/^*   .,/ 

Muley  el  Arsheed  crossed  the  desert  with  a.flu*-? 
merous  army,  about  the  year  I67O  j  but  proceedeii 
no  farther  than  the  confines  of  Sudan,  from  whe^ci/cp, 
he  returned,  after  an  amicable  conference  with  a 
black  sultan.  A  Seedy  Ali,  however,  a  Moorish^ 
refugee,  of  whom  Arsheed  was  in  pursuit,  obr. 
tained  the  black  sultan's  permission  to  settle  aX\ 
Timbuctoo  with  his  followers,  and  establish  a  g^r-, 
rison  there.  Hence  come  the  Moorish  dress  ^^d. 
manners  of  this  city. 

Muley  Ismael,  who  succeeded  in  I672  to  the 
dignity  of  Emperor  of  Marocco,  sent  fresh  troops 

y  Jackson. 
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ttt^^Tiitobuctdo,*'  and  laid*the  city  under  contritu'; 
tioii:  It  is  reported  that  tlie  massive  bolts  of'Tiis 
pi^Mel  and  the  utensils  of  his  kitchens  were  oT 
pure  gold.  Of  the  purity  of  his  gold,  his  coins, 
tfhich  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  at  Timbuctoo, 
bear  testimony. 

Muley  Hamed,  surnamed  Dehebby,  or  Rich  in 
gold,  succeeded  his  father  Ismael  in  1727.  He 
marched  with  a  numerous  army  to  Timbuctoo,  of 
whidh  he  took  possession,  and  brought  home  im- 
niens^e  quantities  of  gold. 

^  *  Muley  Abd  Allah  was  raised  to  the  imperial' 
dignity  in  1729 ;  Muley  Ali  in  1734 ;  and  the  de- 
posed Abd  Allah  again  in  1736.  All  these  bar- 
barians made  murder  their  pastime, 

"An  Alcaid  in  the  reign  of  Arsheed,  returning 
frorti  a  journey,  boasted  of  the  security  of  the 
rbsids,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  sack  of  walnuts, 
undisturbed,  on  the  highway.  **  And  how  didst 
thoti' know  they  were  walnuts?"  demanded  the 
emperor?  '*  I  touched  the  sack  with  my  foot^** 
replied  the  Alcaid.  "Sever  that  foot  from  his 
bbdy,**  cottimanded  Muky  Arsheed,  "  as  a  punish- 
mtetot'for  his  curiosity.** 

Ismael,  wholly  regardless  of  the  lives  of  men, 
mkdelt  his  amusement  to  destroy  them  with  his 
o\m  hind.  The  days  set  apart  for  prayer  were 
dfttinguished  by  these  massacres,  and  he  esti- 
mated'his  devotions  by  the  number  of  murders  he 
ebttimitteid.  Ismael  was  fond  of  building,  and  all 
his  workmen  were  either  fined,  or  they  received 
some  <jha*isement  peculiar  to  their  profession.  If 
the  bricks  "were  tdo  small,  they  were  broken  o^n 
the  head,  of  the  brick-maker. 

^   *  Chenier. 
A  A  2 
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DeJiebJby  w^d  frequently  in  a  9jtaM  ^  )kel|;j6M 
totoxication ;  and  he  waa  so  cruel  ^b^i\  SQbei^ 
that  his  wives  and  attendants  had  no  other  meaSA 
of  safety  than  by  making  him  drunk.  ? 

Muley  Abd  Allah,  on  beipg  remonstrated^  wilh 
by  his  mother,  on  his  cruelty,  said,  "  My  suJsih 
jects  have  no  other  right  to  their  lives  than  that 
which  I  think  proper  to  leave  them ;  and  I  have 
no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  killing  them  my* 
self."  Not  a  week  passed  in  which  he  didnq^ 
immolate  some  victim  to  his  anger  or  caprice. 

Abdallah,  one  day,  presented  a  favourite  do- 
mestic with  9,000  sequins,  and  bade  him  quit  bin^ 
wholly,  lest  he  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  kiU 
him  in  a  passion.  The  servant's  attachment  to  bis 
master  prevailed ;  he  refused  to  leave  him  ;  aod, 
in  one  of  his  savage  fits,  Abdallah  actually  sheit 
him;  reproaching  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  folly,  in  disregarding  his  advice.  Another 
time,  in  fording  a  river,  Abdallah  was  in  daqgef 
of  being  drowned,  and  was  rescued  by  oije  of  bi$ 
negroes.  The  slave  congratulated  himself  upon 
having  saved  his  master ;  the  emperor  drew  Im 
sword,  and  cleft  him  down,  exclaiming,  '^  What 
an  infidel,  to  suppose  that  he  had  saved  mei  Aft 
if  God  $tood  in  need  of  his  intervention  tO  s^ye  a 
Shereef!''     ' 

Abdallah  was  five  times  deposed,  and  as  often 
replaced  on  the  throne.  Faction  might  replK^ 
him  there;  but  one  would  almost  renounce ,^(io» 
dred  with  his  subjects,  as  men,  if  tliey  had  sU(b»- 
mitted  quietly  tp  his  authority.   ;  -   ^  \ 

"^  ^  Oat  of  theise  rmperial  savagps^  in  a  fit  ^  Af 'in- 
ebriety, ordered  all  the  teeth  of  one  of  his  wives: 
to  be  drawn.    "A  week  after,  he  desired  to  see  her. 


Md  WM  told  shis  was  ill.  On  enquiry  to  fowid  ii 
i»B^  in  cdti6equenc^  of  the  crud  operation  she  ha4 
AUd^gon^.  He  bad  no  recollection  of  the  ordet" 
he  had  given ;  and  to  make  some  reparaticm  to 
the  injured  lady,  he  ordered  all  the  teeth  of  the 
orator  to  be  drawn,  and  sent  to  her  in  a  box.  . 
'  Seedy  Muhamed/ who  succeeded  Abdallah  in 
!757>  was  of  a  milder  character  *.  It  may  here 
be  observed  that  an  Emperor  of  Marooco  whose 
]toame  is  Muhamed  is  called  Seedy»  Master ;  if  he 
have  any  other  name,  he  is  called  Muley,  Jhince. 

An  ambassador  was  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
Seedy  Muhamed,  and  when  he  appeared  at  cdurti 
^  he  was  toid  by  the  master  of  the  audience  that  it 
was  cuMomary  for  all  persons  to  take  off  thdr 
shoes,  before  they  appeared  befol*e  .the  emptror> 
and  to  prostrate  themselves  in  his  presencie.  To 
these  oeremonies  the  ambassador  objected,  sayiiigi 
that  he  wore  his  shoes  before  the  king,  his  master^ 
and  stood  erect.  On  this  being  reported  to  the 
emperor,  he  seemed  to  think  the  ambassador  ra* 
thet  presumptuous  in  placing  a  Christian  king  on 
aH'  e^ual  footing  with,  a  Muselman' sultan ;  but  he 
ordered  him  tO  be  dismissed,  and  to  attend  on  the 
following  day.  He  then  directed  the  master  of 
the  audience  to  enquire  how  the  Christians  con- 
ducted themselves  in  prayer ;  and  when  he  was 
informed  that  they  prayed  standing,  and  Un-  , 
cfervered  only  the  head,  he  saidi  "  Let  the  avah&s- 
sador  be  presented  to  me  in  the  same  manner ; 
for  I  cannot  require  more  respect  from  a  man  than 
he  pays  to  Almighty  God." 

*^  In  tthatever  part  of  the  eeftpire  tbe  monarch 

»  Jackaon.  **  QienieJr. 
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JuippeQg  tabe,  he  gives  public  audjence,  sometiiops 
^ur  timcsy  and  always  twice  a  weel^  for  the  dii^ 
|»qjpatio0  of  justice.  He  sits  on  horseback>  unclar 
an  uQlibrella,  which  is  held  by  one  of  has  gcpoo^. 
Pere  none  but  the  sultan,  his  sons  and  brotb^s^ 
dace  make  use  of  an  umbrella.  AU  his  ^ulgeoto, 
without  exception^  who  have  any  coviplaint,  or 
remonstrance  to  make>  have  liberty  to  convetQ 
the  public  audience,  and  no  one  retires  unheard^. 
The  meanest  may  boldly  tell  lus  tale.  Indeed)  if 
he  hesitate,  or  appear  diffident,  his  cause  is  weak- 
eaed  in  proportion.  Each  is  expected  to  aacom- 
pany  his  complaint  with  a  present,  aQcording.t^ 
his  condition ;  and  it  is  invariably  accepted,  ii£it 
be  only  eggs,  fruit,  or  flowers.  Judgment  is  /aU 
ways  prompt,  decisive,  plau$it)le,  and  generally 
i^rrect.  ,* 

^Punishments  are  always  inflicted- in  the  prte^ 
sence  of  the  emperor ;  but  not^  as  formerly,  by 
his  own  hand ;  he  having  resigned  the  respeetaUe 
oifice  of  executioner  to  one  of  bis  soldiei^.  Qap 
pf  the  emperor's  sons  having  promised  to  speak;  to 
him  in  favour  of  a  Eurppean,  excused  himselif  ii>r 
not  liaving  yet. done  so,  by  saying,  "  Wbep,  I,iaw 
iny  father,  he  was  engaged  in  putting  some^pcarr 
Sjpus .to  death."  .  ,   ,    ,,  , 

.  A  sovereign  should  na  more  be  an.executipiR^r^ 
t^n  a  butcher,  should,  be  a  juryman. ,  .  ■ .,.'  i 
.  ,*  The  Emperor  of  i^Iarocco  is  p^v^r  seen-.Qi^ 
fpot,  but  in  bis  palace,  at  his  devptiojos,  aDdi^qj^ 
wrw^  iew , .  occasions,  w  his  gai^densi  He^  eato 
alone,,  and  the  officers,  who  aUend  J^m  are^aft^fr 
WiQ^ds  serye^ frpm bistable^ ».  Guscai^ is^b^P^iir 

*  Jackson*^  -^    ^  ^  Lcmprierc,     ,^      «  Chenier. 
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feipal  dish,  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  i»  in  the 
hdve!  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  dressed  in  sutfh 
quantities  in  the  former,  that  the  vessel  whicli 
oontams  it  is  sometimes  carried  by  poles,  like  a 
sedan-chair.  The  emperor  is  served  by  slaves, 
Who  receive  no  emolument  but  the  perquisites  aris- 
ing from  the  business  they  transact.  They  are 
clothed  once  a  year.  The  taylors  of  the  city,  who 
are  mostly  Jews,  are  obliged  to  perform  their  work 
■without  reward,  ekcept  so  far  as  they  can  indem- 
nify themselves  by  filching  the  materials. 

■  ^  The  word  death  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
presence  df  the  emperor.  If  a  person  have  to  in- 
form his  majesty  of  the  death  of  a  Muselman,  he 
says,  **  He  has  completed  his  destiny,'*  and  the 
Answer  is,  «  God  be  merciful  to  him."  If  the 
death  pf  a  Jew  were  to  be  reported  to  any  great 
mun,  it  would  be  said,  "  He  is  dead  Sir ;  pardon 
We  for  mentioning  in  your  presence  a  name  so 
contemptible**  (as  that  of  a  Jew).  If  the  deceased 
were  a  Christian,  the  expression  would  be,  "  The 
infidel,"  or  "  the  cuckold,'*  or,  "  the  son  of  a 
cuckold  is  dead/'  '  '   ^ 

''^  III  places  remote  froni  the  emperor's  court,  the 
petty  officers  learn,  by  their  spies,  when  any  per- 
son  is  possessed  of  considerable  property ;  and  an 
excuse  is  never  wanting  to  deprive  him  of  it.  But 
it  happens  also  that  the  emperor  has  his  spies,  and 
tlrat  he  obliges  his  substitutes  to  transfer  their  ill- 
dequii^d  T*^ealth  to  the  imperial  treasury.  This 
system*  of  depredation  renders  each  man  afraid' of 
his^  neighbour «,  and  aH  are  careful  to  make  no 
dfej^iay  which  might  awaken  the  avidity  bf 'their 

'  Jacksoii.  ^  Chenier. 


l^y^wox^.   ''.Tbou  must  needs  Jbe.  very  .riabj'} 
3iBJ4/  A  isbereef.  to  a,  Moor,  who,  to  prese;:ve  lu». 
gftr^eA^wallSy  bad  them  white- washed*   The  Macwrft 
wear  no  jewels,  and  few  of  them  have  even  a  ring 
or  a  watch. 

^  Power  and  weakuess»  rank  aiid  meanness, 
opulence  and  indigence,  are  equally  dependent, 
and  equally  uncertain  in  Marocco.  There  are  in- 
stances  of  a  sultan  elevating,  at  one  stroke,  a  pri- 
vate soldier  to  the  rank  of  a  bashaw,  or  making 
him  a  confidential  friend^  and,  at  another,  re- 
ducing him  again  to  the  situation  of  a  common 
soldier,  or  sending  him  to  prison ;  ^  of  a.^vernor 
deposed  by  the  sovereign,  and  condemned  to  sweep 
tbe  streets  of  the  town. he  had  governed.  Y^i 
wtib  ?»uch  examples  before  them,  when  these 
pi^i^ple  ;h^ve  attained  a.  high  station,  they  se^ldott 
fyilitQ  affoard  iJieir  sovereign  a  plea  for  punishing 
^pm,  by  abusing  their  trust.  Once  stripped  of 
\^  effects, .  however,  the  governor  may  be  renin-. 
st^d:  in  his  iformer  dignity ;  the  sinner  being 
aji^siolved  by  rendering  up  his  riches.  : 
}  ^  Near  the  north-west  point  of  the  walls  of  Ma- 
rqccp,;  is  ,a  village  of  lepers.  They  are  obl^edto: 
iy/{^i:,a.9traw  hat,  wiith  a.  brim  about. nine  inches 
lp/;o94»  ^  t^qir  bi^dge  of  separation  from  persoos> 
Mf  h^  ar^e  cfean ;  but,  they  are  allowed  to  beg.  by  )the 
^igbw^-y  side*  wherje  they  Jbold  a  wopden  bowJL 
b^pije  tbefli,  ^d  exclaim,  as  people  pa8a,:^<BeM 
4pi«r:HRon,iTie  the, property  of  God!  .  All  belongs, 
t9J(^ftd]'^,.  J  i'qde  th^:ough  tbisir.  viljage,  andsawj 
^ft>^i:!9f  <fh?n;4><?pllefite4  atthpiridoorso  .Jn  genet 
^4*'M  ^^^^^'  di^figiir^tiop  wfts  ^tpjaai-enfe  9  Wl; 

J         n  Leitoprierc.   .  '  Chcnier.   .  ^  Jackson. 
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ih^k  complexion  w^  flaUow;  and  some  ycung 
wimicn,  whp  w<Hild  otherwise  have  been  very 
haodeome)  had  either  scanty  eyebrows,  or  none  at 
aU. 


CHAPTER  XXf. 


HOREM,    ATLAS,   TAFILELT. 
'MAROCCO    TO    RABAT,   MEaUINAS,    AND    FAS. 

JL)URING  my  Stay  at  Marocco,  I  was  sent  for,  in 
myHdedioal  capacity  by  one  of  the  emperor's  sons. 
Xhe*  pavilion  in  which  he  received  strangers  and 
tram»eted  business,  was  situated  at  the  extremity 
4tf  along  walk  in  a  gaixien  of  orange  trees.  The 
prince  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me ;  said 
tb©  English  were  his  brothers  and  best  friends  r 
and  desired  me  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  inform  him 
whether  he  was  in  health.  When  I  had  assured 
hiixi.  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  he  desired  me  to 
be  seated  on  a  narrow  carpet,  placed  within  the 
circle  formed  by  his  courtiers,  and  ordered  one  of 
hiS  pages  to  bring  tea.  Tea  is  the  highest  com- 
pKment  that  can  be  offered  by  a  Moor,  and  it  is 
generally  presafited  to  a  respected  visitor,  what- 
ever be  the  time  of  day.  It  is  prepared  by  putting 
green  tea,  a  small  quantity  of  tansey  and  of  mint, 
and  a  Ifcge  quantity  of  sugar,  into  the  tea-pot; 
ai»d  when  thjese  are  inftised  a  proper  time,  the  li- 
quid is  poured  into  extremely  small  cups  of  fine 
porcelain,  and  handed  round  to  the  company  with 


cstkte  or'litv^etmeatfi.'  Tea  is  bo  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Moors,  that  they  take  it  by  very  smairattA 
slow  sips  i  and,  as  they  drink  a  considerable  quan- 
tity whenever  it  is  introduced,  the  entertainment 
frequently  lasts  two  hours. 

When  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  prince 
ordered  out  his  horse;  which  was  a  very  beautiful 
young  animal.  The  saddle  was  covered  with  rich 
Velvet;  the  stimips  were  of  gold.  The  prince 
mounted,  put  his  horse  on  full  speed,  rose  up  on 
the  saddle  and  fired  a  musket,  then  stopped  the 
animal  instantaneously,  and  asked  if  we  could  do 
5uch  things  in  England.  He  then  ordered  one  of 
his  attendants  to  catch  a  sheep  in  his  grounds, 
and  take  it  to  my  lodgings  ;  wished  I  would  visit 
him  twice  a  day,  during  my  stay  in  Marocco ;  and 
galiopped  off.  - 

'  Maley  Yezzid,  a  late  Emperor  of  Marocco, 
fired  three  times  while  galloping  two  hundred 
paces.  He  set  out  with  one  musket  in  his  hand, 
another  laid  across  his  saddle,  and  the  third  ba- 
lanced on  his  head.  The  first  was  fired  immedi- 
ately, and  given  to  a  soldier  who  ran  by  his  side ; 
and  the  second  and  third  were  suctessivdy  dis- 
charged, and  given,  in  the  same  manner,  a^l^ost 
in  an  instant  of  time.  '        '      ^' 

The  Motors  frequently  amuse  themselves  with 
tiding  with  the  utmost  speed  apparently  against  a 
wall,  and  a  stranger  would  conclude  that  they 
itttt^t  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces ;  when,  jutt 
/aS  the  horse*s  head  is  upon  the  point  of  touchiiig 
the  wall,  they  stop  him  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
A ^cjdmmon  species  of  compliment  is  to  ride  vio- 
kmly  up  to  a  stranger,  as  if  intending  to  trample 
liim  to  death ;  then  stop  short,  and  fh-e  a  muskit 
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mM^fj»i:e*.  I  have  e^jieni^nced  tills  loarfc  of  ^ro- 
l^ppqt,  and  could  have  dispensed  ^  with .  the  polite- 
jRepp  of  jB»y  friends* 

t ,  .Ttie  most  distinguished  honour  I  received  at 
Marocco  was  an  order  from  the  sultan  to  visit 
XallaZara,  one  of  bis  wiveg,  who  was  indisposed ; 
and. I  was  conducted  to  that  sacred  depository  of 
iemale  beauty,  his  majesty's  horem.  The  en- 
trjince  is  by  a  very  large  arched  door,  guarded,  on 
the  outside,  by  ten  body  guards.  This  leads  to  a 
lofty  ball,  in  which  is  stationed  an  officer,  with  a 
guard  of  seventeen  eunuchs.  The  emperor's  order 
being  (jteKvered  to  this  officer,  I  was  immediately 
conducted,  by  one  of  the  eunuchs,  into  the  court 
jto  which  some  of  the  apartments  of  the  women 
open.  Here, I. found  a  motley  groupe  of  concu- 
bines, seated  in  circles  on  the  ground>  and  qf 
>Jav«s,  employed  in  needlework,  or  in  preparing 
CVM9C^soe..  I  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
crftwd  of  patients  i  some  informing  me  of  their 
maladi^  and  ptbers  bagging  me  to  inform  them 
9if  theirs  J  and  it  vjas  not 'without  great  exertions 
oil, the  par*  of  the  .eupuch,  that  I  was  permitted 
V?ipafSj  pn  tQ  the.apartm^nt  qf  Lalla  Zara.  < 
1^  SiH^m  the  Cfturt  1  entered  first,  I  passed  through 
two  or  three  similar  ones  befpr^e  I  arrived,  at /the 
^l;tttatian,o4-  my  intended  patient,  whom  I  fcmnd 
i^i^t^^^g?  crps$rXegged,  on  a  mattrass  co.veced.wfith- 
pf^*  linen ;  andt  twelve  attendants,  black  and. 
wMte^  w^re  sitting  on  different  parts  of  .tJtiee  flooi?. 
^ round  cushion, was  plac<ad for ime  neartbelady, 
a^d  >I  W/^s  desired  to  be  seated- . .  .  j         . ;  f 

,^.|..alla  2ara  had. been  remarkable ;  for  her  beauty 
i^p^.^ccQ^ipjishmjentSi  and  had.beeKi  .^  favQUrite 
Mji/e  of  the  emperor :  the  jealousy  of  hev  XW^k  rha^ 
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been  eitbit^d  by  this  preeminence,  and  they  4iad 
mixed  poison  with  her  food.  The  poison  h^&tipt 
destroyed  her  life ;  but  it  had  rained  her  h^uvttf,' 
and  left  her  in  a  state  of  hopeless  debi!tt5^  With- 
out affording  this  unhappy  iady  any  flafttfiwAg' 
hopes  of  a  cure,  I  assured  her  that  I  Would  tas^ 
eVery  means  in  my  power  for  the  resttyration  off 
her  health.  Unlike  the  generality  of  Moorish  fb- 
males,  she  was  affable,  polite,  and  of  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  character.  ' 

1  was  going  to  take  leave  of  Lalla  Zlara,  when  a 
female  messenger  appeared  to  request  iny  attehd* 
ance  on  Lalla  Batoom,  the  first,  ftnd  thertgfore  fhef 
principal  of  the  emperor's  wives,  and  who  bears 
the  title  of  the  Great  Qneen. 

I  found  Lalla  Batoom  a  perfect  Moorish  beauty  j 
immoderately  fat,  with  round  and  prominent 
cheeks,  painted  of  a  deep  red,  small  black  eyes, 
atid  a  countenance  whol^ly  devoid  of  expressiofnl 
1*0  be  fat  is  the  grand  criterion  of  Moorish  beauty, 
^rid,  to  obtain  this  excellence,  youn^  womeri  attfe 
fkttetted  like  fowls.  The  apartment  of  the  qneeti 
had  a  much  greater  appearance  of  splendour -thin 
that  of  Lalla  Zara,  and  the  former  hstd  a  tvholfe 
square  allotted  to  herself.  Her  complaint  wall  a 
slight  cold,  occasioned  by  her  desife  to  see  ilH^ 
Christian  physician ;  and  when  I  had  ftlt  fitt 
piilse,  and  that  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  room',  they 
^bmmented  upon  every  part  of  my  dress,  and  asked 
me  a  number  of  questions.  Tea  was  then  brought 
in.  A  small  table,  with  four  very  short  feet,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a'  tea-board ;  the  cups  were 
about  the  size  of  walnut  shells,  and  6f  the  flhest 
Chinese  poTcfelain,  and  a  very  consfderaMe  num- 
ber was  drank.  ' 
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,Whi^,tbiB  visit  was.  ended,  I  was  ccmducted.to 
the  apartment  of  Lalla  Douyaw,.liie  favourite  wifq 
of  tke  emperor,  who  was  what  would  be  termed  in 
Europe  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
ajaative  of  Genoa^  and  was,  when' only  eight  years 
of  age^  shipwrecked,  with  her  mother,  on  the  coast 
of  Barhary,  and  became  the  emperor's  captive. 
Her  charms  were  even  then  so  attractive  that  she 
was  placed  in  the  horem;  and,  after  remaining 
there  some  time,  and  embracing  the  Muhamedan 
peligion^  she  was  first  the  Emperor's  concubine, 
and  then  his  wife.  Her  great  beauty  and  mental 
endowments  SQon  gained  his  best  affections^  which 
sbe.evec  after  retained;  and  such  was  her  influ- 
ence over  him,  that  when  she  solicited  a  favour, 
she. never  failed  to  obtain  it,  if  she  pferseverqd  in 
W  request.  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  about  thirty 
years  old.  Her  addreiss  was  pleasing,  and  her  l)e- 
baviour  courteous,  and  attentive.  From  her  her 
ing  able  to  read  and  write  well  the  Arabic  lai^ 
gnage,  she  was  cpnsidered  as  a  superior  b^ing  l^y 
th.e  other  females  of  the  hprem. ,  She,  as  well  f$ 
InsJJia  Batoom,  occupied  a  whole  square  j  the  pthei^: 
IftdiP^  had  only  a.  single  ropm„  each.  . ,    ,    > 

,  J^alla  Douyaw  in^stiqg.  upon  my  visiting  hqr 
qj^^ry  time  I.  came  into  the  hor.^m,  and  Ifrequ^ptly 
cop  versed  with  h^r  an  hpur  at,  a  time;,  yet  it  ^ya§ 
i>Qf?  withput  sipme  apprehepsioq  of  b^ng  discov,ere4 
Ijy  !the  Emperor,  who  bad  given  nppyder  fpr  flyr 
a4i)ai^^ion  to  ftne;  x>f  his  wiyea  m,the  hloom  of  he^^li 
^'d.  beauty..  ^.  %   •._,,  ,'•.,.:•    ^,,  f  '    ^,j 

,/  '^/le, fourth}  .wife  of  tbe^  ^mp^rqr>  .whp.|Vl^a&  fhe 
4aiiht^r,  pf  an  English  ,Jtq|Vega4p,J.^i4q^^ 
sJ>p,^]|ei]Rg^^^fE^,,whefl  J  ?v^P^^  o.  .^,h  > 

The  horem  forms  a  part  of  the  p?rl^4  li?it;hoi^.^ 
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siy^hniBediatitt  eoihmutilcat»oR  wkh  it;  »ce|ME^W 
piivate.  door,  used  oaly  by  the  Emperor  iAtb^f^R? 
The  apartments  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,^  of  jd 
a^iiare  form,  very  lofty,  and  four  of  them  indose 
a  spaciousf  square  court.     In  general  they  have  n& 
other  light  than  what  is  admitted  by  large  folding- 
dxiors,  which  open  into  the  court.    The  whole  o£ 
the  horemi  consists  of  about  twelve  of  these  eourt!$j 
obmmunicating  with  each  other  by  narmw  pas-* 
sagee;^each  court  is  paved  with  blue  and  whit^* 
•tiles,  and  has  ^  fountain  in  the  centiie.    Tlte'w6-' 
men  have  free  access  to  alU  *•  ^ 

The  apartments  are  ornamented  extertially  wWV 
beautifully  carved  wood ;  the  inside  is  hutig  WitH" 
rich  damask ;  the  floors  are  covered  with  fine  car-'' 
pets ;  and  mattrasses  are  disposed,  at  different  dis- 
tances, forsitting  or  sleeping.  The  cieling  is  •  of- 
wood,  carved  and  painted  ;  the  walls  of  some  are* 
ornamented  with  large  looking-glasses ;  othters" 
have  clocks  and  watches  in  gold  cases.  ^ 

Lalla  Batoom,  though  the  principal  persotia^e 
in  thehorem,  had  no  controul  over  the  othef  la- 
dies.    They  were  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  ifa'  iiiiiii-^' 
ber,    exclusive   of  their  attendants  and*  slaVfes.'  * 
Though  the  Emperor  came  occasionally  ihtb  tfhe 
horem,  it  was  more  usual  for  him  to  send  for  those  * 
ladies,  whose  company  he  was  desirous  of  hki/iti^,' 
At  these  times,  they  endeavoured  to  appear  to' th^' 
best  advantage  possible,  and  never  Ventured  to" 
offer  any  (c^inion  in  his  presence,  except  by  hb 
approbation.  .     . 

•The  dres^  of  the  ladies  is  a*  shirt,  Wdrn  over 
lin^n  drawers  j  the  shirt  having  fbll,  loose  sleeves; 
hanging  almost  to  the  ground,  the  neck  aftd'hrea^t* 
open,  and  the  edge;^  neatly  embroidered  with  goid. 
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Ovf^f.  tli^s  is,a;CC^flaB,  ia  foon  }ik$  ttiUioapigre^t'^ 
coat  withput  sleeves,  reachiog  nearly ito  the  rfeetti 

%pci.inade-  of  cotton,  silk,  orgoM  tissiae.}  .^A  saflU 
of  fiua  linen  or  cotton,  folded,  is  tied  xo»tad.l4i(»- 
yi^a^st,  the  end^  hanging  down  to  the  knee,iapsd 
ovei^tbi^  isat):)rQadband  of  sill^.  Xhehair  ispdadted* 
in  different  braids,  which  are  fastened  together  at* 
the  bottom*    A  loi^g  pieces  of  silk  is  tied' rounds 
the ,  h^ad,  ;the  ends  re^^ing  nearly  to  the  ground< 
b^h^^d  i  and^a  $ilk  bandk.erchiefis  tied  close  eviec 
^heh^iad,  and  i^rqied  into  a  full  bow  at  the.baeki 
They  wear  ear-rings  of  gold  and  jewels,  at  the  topy 
aijd^ttl^pbottjPtfai  of  the  ears;  rings^setrwithjewds, 
on>  the  fingers ;    broad .  bmcelets  of  solid  gdd^* 
which   a^-e  sqme^imes  set  with  precious  stexnes^ 
on  thj?  .jvrists }  bead  and.  pearl  necklaces^  with  a^ 
gold  chain,  from  which  is  suspended  a  gold  onaai* 
msi?t,.oii.the  neck;  and, a  large  solid  g(rfd  ring/ 
above  the  ancle.     Their  slippers  are  embrotderedt 
with  gold,  but  they  takcthem  off  whea  tbey  .enter 
a  room.      .  ^ 

The  sons  of  the  .Emperor's  wives  are  considered  ~ 
as  princes,  and  have  each  a  claim  to  the  empire. 
If  they  hav^  not  offended  their  father,  they  are 
generally  appointed  to  the  government  of  some  of 
tlie .  provinces,  where  their  principal  object  is  the 
acpvunuJation  of  riches.     The  daughters  of  the 
wiyes,  and  the  sons  and  .daughters  of  the  conou--/ 
bines,  are, usually  sent  to  Tafilelt,  where  they  in-* 
termayry  with  the  descendants  of  their  ancestoi^^- 
and  contribute,  to  people  this  extraordinary:  city. :  < 

The  cb?iin  of  Atlas  runs  from  south* west  46 
nortU-east,  and  afterwards  inctining  more  to  tbei 
ea§t>  it  jpas^^s  to  the  sputb.  of  Algiers,  and  Tunisy 
to  the   vicinity  of  Tripoli.    The  magnitude  ^of ' 
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tkete  momtatm,  fk>  tiie  east  of  Marocco,  tatke% 
them  appear  not  more  than  ive  m3es  from  the 
city ;  but  it  is  in  reality,  a  day's  journey  to  their 
foot.  They  are  covered  with  continual  snow  the 
Iborth  part  of  their  height ;  and  the  highest  part 
18  computed  at  about  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  opposite  Mequinas,  lie 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  Farawan,  or  the  city  of 
Pharaoh.  One  European  traveller*  has  seen  them . 
He  found  the  country,  for  miles  around  covered 
with  broken  and  massive  columns  of  white  marble; 
and  two  porticoes,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and 
twelve  wide,  the  top  of  each  of  a  *  single  ston^, 
were  standing.  It  is  mu(^h  to  be  regretted  that 
the  traveller  was  interrupted  by  a  detachment  of 
saints  from  a  neighbouring  sanctuary,  and  pre- 
vented from  advancing  to  these  ruins ;  as  a  nearer 
examination  would  have  at  once  decided  whether 
they  were  Egyptian,  as  the  name  imports. 

At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  from  Farawan, 
and  on  the  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  is  the  sanctuary 
of  Muley  Dris,  who  first  planted  the  standard  of 
Muhamed  in  these  countries.  The  sanctuary  is 
surrounded  by  a  town  containing  about  5,000  in* 
habitants. 

The  ascent  of  the  Atlas,  in  the  way  to  Tafilelt, 
is  so  gradual,  that  it  takes  two  days  to  reach  the 
snow ;  the  third  day  brings  the  traveller  into  the 
plain  on  the  eastern  side,  and  five  days  journey  on 
the  plain  bring  him  to  Tafilelt.  I  know  c£  no 
European,  however,  who  has  performed  these  jour- 
nevs. 

The  Atlas  north  of  the  city  of  Marocco  is  inha^ 
*  Mr.  Jackson. 


V^t^  by  a  p^fie  i$dled  Seiebbiexs*  iilio.»e  m^ 
posed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  coui^ry^  and  to  ^ 
hyavp  be^n  driven,  from  the  plain»  like  the  Sbel<*  * 
li^hs  pf  ihe .  south ;  they  have  never  been  cao- 
qfiered.    There  are  more  than  twenty  jdiffei^Qt 
kabyles,  or  tribes  of  Berebbers»    Thpse.  oB  the  -  up- 
per regions  of  the  Atlas  live,  during  the  months  of 
November^  December,   January^  Februaiy^  apd 
part  of  March,  in  excavations  in  the  mountains 4 
and  when  the  snow  disappears  near  their  dwe]r  ; 
lings,  they  begin  to  cultivate  the  earth.    The.^er^  i 
rebbers  hunt  lions  and  leppards ;  and  themcM^faer?  . 
decorate  th^  heads  of  their  children,  with  a. tiger's  , 
claw,  or  a  remnant  of  a  lion's  skin,  believing  that,, 
from. these,  they  derive  courage   and  ^rei^gth.^ 
A  F^epch  ambassador  to  Marocco  has.  dedaried.: 
that.he  knew  one  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  .moujOr 
tains,  of  no  uncommon  strength,  who  bad  him^olf . 
kiljled  twenty-one  lions.  m 

The  Berebb^i^s  are  restless  and  turbulent,,  robust , 
and,  iqi|scular,  and  many  have  the  old  Rpu^an  ph^jp*- 
siognomy:  tb^ir  language  is  peculiar,  to.. tbeso^ 
se^vesit  ^d  has  been  thought  to  be  a  dialeetpf  i^^^iie  . 
ancient  Carthaginian.      Their  dress  cqnsiste .  ftf ; , 
drawer^ai^d^a  large  cloak  of  woollen  dotlji..  The., 
dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  the  same.    ThOjlat*-, 
ter  cqnc^l  theii:.  hair  with  a, black  silk  handker- 
chief, over  which  they  wear  a  aha'wl,  orah^d* 
kerchief  of  yarious  gay  colours.    Their  orn^men^^ , , 
are  bracelets  on  the  wrist  and  above  the^  ell^pw;, 
ear-rings  of  gold,  about  the  thickness  of  a  gpo^e 
quill,  and  abput  six  inches  in  ciriquujference,;  .a,, 
number  of  necklaces;  a  variety  of  rings  on  thp^ ^ 
fing^e^'s;  and  massive;  silver  ripgsqn  tlie  a^ic]^ 
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They  Vrk  fend  fit  niiipeA  s^Hcs,   iitld  teltoM  of 
lurge  And  {y^cuUar  patlertts^ 

The  French  itttblfesaddr  k'felMed  that  ti^  at  tteMe 
mountaineers  cfatae  to  the  boune  in  ^hich  he 
lodged  at  Saffi,  and  that  curiosity  led  them  tb  ^ei^^ 
Umine  the  apaMtnents  of  a  l^urtfpean.  After  tf^ey 
hlul  been  over  the  house,  these  t^,  to  i4mo)6  Iht 
descent  of  rocks  and  mountains  was  halHtMl, 
were  at  a  losk  how  to  descend  the  ^tsAts  thtey  had 
cotne  up ;  and,  after  some  consideration,  they  M% 
down  on  the  first  step,  and,  kup^oiti&g  thfMtiselv^ 
by  their  hands  and  feet,  shuffled  frotn one  to  i^iiothei-. 

'Hie  plain  in  which  Taaelt  is  sitnated  k  A  f&:t 
of  the  Bled  el  Jereed,  or  dry  coMftty,  Md  litde  in 
known  6f  the  co^tiy  to  the  eastward  ef  this  eity^ 
The  soil  of  the  ^lain  is  a  whitish  day,  btt  whi^ 
rain  never  ialls ;  but  w^te^r  is  every  where  foiifid 
at  the  depth  of  three  feet  and  i&  )Htlf ;  tbdugli  bo 
salt  as  to  be  palatable  only  to  those  Who  have  he&tt 
long  accustotfved  to  it.  A  river,  Which  rises  in 
AUas,  passes  through  this  pkiin ;  and  at  Tafflielt  it 
is  aibout  the  width  of  the  ITiameS  U  PuHK^.  ft 
irbtatracts  a  brackish  tl»te  by  ]^sinjg;  ll^rtfugh  the 
iBftline  earth;  a'nd^  lifter  a  cofurseoif  415  ittiles,  ft 
Is  absoibed  in  the  loose  sainds  of  the  Desert  ef  A211- 
gad, 'Oh  the  east. 

A  stmaHer  river  rises  in  the  plains  noith  lof  Ta^- 
#elt,  and  flowing  in  a  sotftherly  direction,  it  i^ 
ttWalloWed  up  in  the  Sahiara.  l%e  Water  Upp^t^ 
as  if  it  were  missed  with  chalk,  and  is,  bo  saSt  as  to 
be  totsdly  unfit  iforculinary  ptOposes.  If  put  ita  a 
vessel  it  becomes  deair,  but  its  saline  piftfpeity  tfe- 
itaain^. 

"Wheat  tod  b^l^  are  cultivated  n^sir  Htfe  ^m 
.  of  Tafilelt ;  but  the  chief  produce  of  the  cdMitry 
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isidtttesi.    to  tilfeJ  last  d*^VjiA«1i^^ftotft'tHtf?Ati 

mfifcentrfbrests''  o^tbe'dMe  tree  j  anofd;  as' tttere  is 
no  underwood,  a  horseman  may ^  gallops  thMru^ 
th6m^:hispl(sasur^.' 

Theitnperfal'palte0  of  Te^lt  is  tv«ry 'e[x«»hs(w 
and  ittagnifieeiit  It  in  builr^  of  ni^tb)^,  collect^; 
foi)tfa0ni<»tpantv  fbom  theruinfe  of  Fftr&warn,  and 
transported  over  tbe  Atlas  on  the'baekis  of  dktii^sl 
aijourmsy^Aiir  tfaei^e  anitnaliv  of  flfte^daytii  TJhe 
polaeetisiinHabitted  by^  the  descend^ts  of  tbe  Em:- 
pecors  ofMiarocco;  wHo  are  pritices^iii  cotisequenio^' 
oS  fehisi  desoenti  and  sher^f^  A-om'thieir  more  n6-' 
mote  anceMDP  MUbamed. 

The  faitfcv  and'  honour  of?  tbe  Klelty  [the^inhs^ 
bitanfe  of  Tafil6lt]  is ^  provertJial,'  md^  looks « and' 
ix^  aM  unknoifm  among'  th^tn.      Powot  tben^ 
and  the^  love  of  po\i^,  are  the  grand^inoesitives  to- 
crime.     On  one  side  of  the  Atlas,  dominion  may  be' 
acquire<#by  slbughtbr,  and  we  see  brother  %hting 
against  brother ;-  thonsands^ofmfensl^ininthe  coti^ 
#«s«r  9Mkd  the  ¥i«tor  satiating  hisH^evenge  di!*the  van- 
veiled;  andf  praetising  wanton  ^icrdeky  onthe  in- 
aoeewfl.    Ow  the  ofiher  side  of  tbe  Atlas;  the  Desert' 
ppesentff  no-object  of  competition^;  and*  we  seethe' 
br«)thers  €xf  the  saitte  f&mily  simple^  justj  and'at  peace' 
amoti{g1!bemselve9.  Howdhlightftiltbtumdui^w^ary' 
^es'froin  the  despot,  and  %  them  •  on  tUe  mam*    , 

lite  princes  of  Maroccoj  besides  4;he'cityj  iilhicbit^ 
castles^  witb  vralls  formed^of  terras^  oif  tho:  banks^of 
tbe^  river;  *  It  is  said!  thal^  Muley^Kmad^  had^  3903 
^itdfent  in  Tafilielfc;  and  in^  1790' the  pHticin^  and^ 
tkeir  deseemlan«a  were*  supposed^  to  amxmnt  to> 
9iO0IX  Their  direst  i^  a  lome  •shirt  of  bine  coWcftti 
with  a^  9^itl  OF  bel«  rminddVe  wftist;.  a^ltkyttf^  19^ 
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occasionally  thrown  over  it.  The  hayks  maiia- 
factured  at  Tafilelt  are  extremely  light  and  fine» 
a8  thin  as  muslin ;  and  the  leather  is  the  finest  and 
softest  in  the  world. 

If  we  except  the  habitations  of  the  royal  family^ 
the  population  of  these  plains  is  very  inconsider- 
able; a  few  encampments  of  Arabs,  originally 
from  the  Sahara,  being  all  that  breaks  the  unifor-^ 
mity  of  the  horizon. 

Having  seen  all  that  the  city  of  Maroksh  of* 
fered  to  my  view,  I  waited  upon  the  Emperor  for 
permission  to  depart ;  and  having  obtained  it»  I 
took  leave  of  the  ladies  of  the  horem ;  leaving  me- 
dicines with  Lalla  Zara,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
were  of  service  to  her;  and,  loaded  with  commis- 
sions for  elegant  small  china  cups,  tea-boards» 
silks,  satins,  and  damasks,  pearls  and  beads,  tea, 
sugar,  cofiee,  and  nutmegs,  I  quitted  the  ladies  for 
ever. 

From  Marocco,  I  directed  my  course  to  Moga- 
dor;  which  I  reached  in  four  days,  travelling 
eight  hours  each  day.  On  the  first,  we  passed 
through  the  fine  plains  of  the  province  of  Shes-^ 
hawa,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  that  name,  which,  though  higher  than  any  in 
Great  Britain,  have  strata  of  oysters  and  other 
marine  shells,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  On  the  third  evening,  we  encamped  in  a 
very  picturesque  situation,  where  we  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  the  Arabs.  The  sheik,  as  he 
sat  in  my  tent,  traced  his  descent  through  many 
generations,  related  the  history  of  his  ancestors,, 
and  gloried  in  their  dextrous  management  of  the 
lance.  On  the  fourth  day,  we  reached  the  desert  of 
loose  sandy  hills,  which,  separates  the  cultivated 
country  from  the  rocky  pepinsula  of  Mogador; 
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and  though  this  desert  was  only  three  miles  in 
width,  it  took  us  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the 
gate  of  the  town. 

Swerah,  or  Mogador^  is  in  latitude'  31"  32'  north, 
and  longitude  about  9"  35'  west.  It  is  a  large, 
uniform,  and  well-built  modem  town,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants.  Mogador  is  the 
commercial  sea-port  town  of  Marocco,  the  only 
port  which  has  a  regular  communication  with  Eu- 
rope. Foreign  merchants  reside  there  in  spacious 
houses,  having  from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  on  a 
floor,  opening  to  a  gallery  which  runs  on  every 
side  of  a  square  court ;  the  court  itself  is  appro- 
priated to  the  transacting  of  business  and  the 
stowing  of  goods. 

On  a  circular  battery  at  Mogador,  is  a  curious 
gun,  which  was  taken  by  Lord  Heathfield  during 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  for  which  the  Empe- 
ror of  Mirocco  gave  a  ship  load  of  corn.  The 
carriage  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion ;  it  opens  in  the 
middle,  and  contains  the  gun  within. 

From  Mogador  I  proceeded  to  Rabat.  Gn  the 
second  day  I  crossed  the  river  Tensift ;  on  the 
third,  having  travelled  through  a  fine  country,  I 
came  to  a  narrow  pass  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, and  arrived  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Safl^, 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  Mogador.  Ssffy  is 
situated  between  two  hills,  and,  in  the  rainy  rea- 
son, the  waters  sometimes  rush  down  with  great 
rapidity,  and  overflow  the  lower  parts  of  the 
houses.  Gn  the  sixth  day  we  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Mazagan,  so  called  by  the  Portuguese;  its 
Moorish  name  is  El  Burreja.  This  town  is 
3troitgly  fortified,  and  has  a  magnificent  subter- 
ranean cistern,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  constructed  by  the  Portugqese.    This  pari 
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bltaBt8;we.pf  aibcitlthy  complexion ;  iwhile  in  the 
province  of  Duquella,  which  .we  :hftd  fwaseil 
tbroitgh)  .wb«re  tbeiW»ter«ia  dcaJWP  from  wvUsfiFom 
one  (to  twp  :i}undr9d  fe«t  ip  idepth,)tbeiColour  of 
tbepeopte  ja^^llow*  Xhr^e bouts ;from  Itfazagan 
l)r<)ught  iisttp  jMamoowhefeiwe.pitched'Ouf  tents 
ifk  .a  ft pAcioiis  CMavansera,  in  ^the  centre  :Qf  rtibe 
town. 

4^Winor  is  ^ibout^^ miles  from  Sa^,.and  about 
1(17  frofp  Mqgadw-  :It  is  t^ituated  in  ta  :beautifiil 
countiy;  but  it  afforded  lus :  no  repose,  awii\g  to 
the  icbs^tteting  of  tbousond^  of  storks  around  ;U6«. 
Qn  tbe  4eventh|dfLy>  we  .a^rivediat  Jdar  .el  iBeidm 
and  on  the  eighth,  after  a  continuation  of  •l>arcen- 
^QS^f^pd  rpck,  at  Ilflbat,  a  tdistance  of  about  "SSO 
mil^s  from  Mqg^dQr.        *  « 

(iHabat  ifi  in  latitude  34^  4'  inorthy  and  longitude 
6*^  4(/  ^eRti  it  ip  itbe  Jar^e^t  <to;ii^n  «on  irhe  icoast  lof 
I^^roqcp;;  its  cirqumfer^^ncie  tboing  about  foui' 
miles.  It  is  ^^urrquiidQd  \)^  ajp^  y^all,  iwiilh  ae- 
yoral  bastiqnp  imoiwtung  ^c^nnon.  Ilhere  is  a 
inqpqv^e  at  ]ilahat,  .called  tbe  7!ower  pf  Hassan, 
Y^hicbwa^  buik  jby  f^9  ,ai;cluteot  pf  Q^eQada,  the 
same  ^^^hp  (bu^lt  )the  %owfiT  .of  SeyiUe,  .t{he  ttower  at 
M^pcqo  b^Qrein\eji1i«tnqdj  and  ^  iaw<er  Mi  Tim- 
buqtpp.  The  ^toyer  ,pf  jH«saan  k  «<|uar^,  and 
ab9.vt  ^00  ffiet  if^  b^ig^t,  ^vii^g  m^^n  ^wA^^ 
one  9^9^e  ^^pjtj^r ;  the  «9Ce«|;  is  sq  grAdual«  that, 
as  iin  the  to^,er  ajt  J^uopcQ^  a  mw  nuty  ride  ^m 
hojt^elbsfflf.  jto  tbe  top.  It  b^yiog  b«^|i  represefited 
tjpjthe  sultan  Afuhaiff^d  |:battb9  apaittpeiita  &film 
t^wer  ^ypre  thp  haunjt^  pf  vice,  ha  orderjsd  the  way 
by  w^ch  it  iv/is  j»sc(endje4  tp  be  broken  up ;  but 
t^  ceqaeat  wassp  b^i'^Q^  <^bat  it  was  found  im- 


pQ^si^e  tp  dmr^y  it  %  wd  tl^  wtra»cje  WW  there- 
for^ blocked  up  with  loose  sitQpea*  Before  this 
took  plwe^  w  ^  English  tjaveUei:  bad  ascended  tP 
the  top  pf  the  tQwe?  qf  U^ssw?  thavgh  not,  q^ 
hoMTseb^ipk* 

Ahwt  a  mUefrom  Rabat  is  a  spring  sis^id  t^have 
been  discwered  by  the  JRomaw  i  that  it  w?^s  ysed 
by  them  is  heyovd  9,  douht^  for  i^ear  it  are  the  re- 
maip?  Qf  the  Jloiqan  town  of  SheU^^^  which  none 
h«t  M^l9ell9en  are  aUowed  to  epter,  Rpman  eoins 
^e  coutinuaUy  found  here  by  those  who  dig  the 
ground ;  and  some  of  these  have  been  purchatS^d 
by  Euirope^Q  travellers  at  so  high  a  rate,  thi^t  the 
Jews  have  imitsited  thejuj^  and  deceived  the  ap- 
tiqqaries. 

The  river  Buregreg  separates  Rabat  from  Salee- 
The  mhabitants  of  the  Uttep  town  are  inimical  tP 
Christiana  {  yet  I  ventured  over  in  the  ferry  boat, 
md  84W  the  l«rge  qubterr^neou^  ^partnpent  in  which 
the  Saiee  rovers  formerly  confined  their  Chri^ti^n 
fllavep.  It  was  peifectly  dry,  and  had  two  grate? 
tp  admit  ftir. 

The  siurronnding  country  produees  abundance 
of  grain,  leguminous  plants,  ^d  &uit.  Qranges, 
in  particular^  are  so  plentiful  that  a,  hundred  may 
be  purchased  for  the  value  pf  sixpence*  The  m 
is  etrongly  perfumed^  nipming  *nd  evening,  with 
the  odour  of  the  flpwers,  and  the  trees  are  s»  l^ge 
9s »  moderate  pak.  ' 

At  B*\»t  I  le^  the  coast)  ftnd  ^irepted  my 
conrsp  tP  the  eastward  for  Mequina?)  which  h 
ai3^ty<-9ix  mile^  distant,  I  travelled  to  Mequina? 
in  three  d^ys  j  and  passed  the  two  intermediate 

*  Wr:  Jack^n. 
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nights  in  the  circular  douars  of  Berebbers,  who 
here  inhabit  the  plains.  These  people  drive  stakes, 
and  place  thorny  bushes  round  their  encampments, 
leaving  an  entrance  which  is  closed  at  night ;  as  it 
is  said  that  the  fiercest  lions  in  Africa,  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  forests,  and  sometimes  attack  the 
dwellings.  Thi^  circumstance  accounts  for  Ber- 
ebbers  being  foijnd  on  the  plains.  As  the  Moors 
left  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  the 
mountains  from  which  they  could  not  drive  them  ; 
so  the  Arabs  left  them  the  lions  which  they  dared 
not  face. 

Fas,  or,  as  it  has  erroneously  been  called,  Fez, 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  part  of  Marocco; 
Mequinas,  like  the  Hague,  is  the  residence  of  the 
court.  Mequinas  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
surrounded  by  gentle  eminences,  and  cultivated 
vales,  productive  of  delicious  fruit.  In  1795  the 
inhabitants  were  computed  at  110,000.  The  im- 
perial  palace  is  a  quadrangle  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  on  every  side ;  at  each  angle  is  a  square  pa- 
,  vilion,  containing  a  room  elevated  above  the  ground, 
and  in  these  the  emperor  frequently  transacts  busi- 
ness. The  architecture  of  the  palace  is  moresque ; 
the  marble  columns,  and  other  decorations  were 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Farawan.  In  the  centre 
is  the  horem,  and,  within  this,  a  spacious  garden, 
planted  with  tall  cypress  trees.  The  ladies  may 
look  through  iron-laticed  windows;  but  roses, 
jessamine,  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  are  all  they ' 
are  permitted  to  see.  The  rooms  in  the  palace  are 
all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  are  about  twenty-five 
feet  long,  twelve  wide,  and  eighteen  high. 

The  streets  of  Mequinas  are  not  paved.     The 
manners  of  the  people  are  mild  and  hospitable  \ , 
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the  women  are  beautiful,  and  their  complexions 
fair. 

Shoes  of  the  thinnest  leather,  yet  impervious  to 
water,  are  made  at  Mequinas.  Indeed  the  prepa- 
ration of  leather  in  Marocco  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  skins  of  lions 
and  leopards  are  rendered  as  soft  as  silk,  and  as 
white  as  snow. 

From  Mequinas  I  proceeded  to  Fas,  which  is 
only  about  thirty-six  miles  distant.  Fas  is  situated 
in  latitude  34<*  6'  north  longitude,  and  4®  50'  west. 
It  stands  chiefly  on  gentle  hills,  except  the  <;entre 
which  is  low  and  dirty.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and 
'New  Fas ;  but  they  are  contiguous,  and  both  to- 
gether do  not  form  so  large  a  city  as  Marocco ; 
though,  as  the  houses  are  more  lofty,  it  contains 
a  greater  number  of  inhabitants.  The  streets  are 
so  narrow  that  two  men  on  horseback  can  scarcely 
ride  together ;  the  houses  are  high,  and  the  upper 
stories  project.  High  walls,  with  arched  passages 
through  them,  run  across  the  streets,  and  divide 
the  city  into  several  quarters.  These  passages  are 
shut  at  night,  and  all  communication  between  one 
part  and  another  is  prevented.  The  houses,  like 
all  the  others,  encompass  a  square  court;  but 
these  have  galleries  above,  as  well  as  below,  into 
which  the  doors  of  each  apartment  open.  The 
floors  are  of  bricks,  glazed  tiles,  or  marble ;  the 
stairs  are  narrow.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered 
with  terras,  on  which  carpets  are  spread  in  sum- 
mer for  the  inhabitants  to  recline  upon,  and  en- 
joy the  cool  breezes  of  evening ;  a  small  turret  is 
built  upon  the  roof  for  the  females  of  the  family. 

There  are  about  fifty  sumptuous  mosques  in 
Fas  i  the  principal  of  whiph  has  a  covered  place 


£k  such  women  aa  choose  ta  pn^  in  pubUe  ^  wt 
appendage  peculiar  to  this  edifice ;  for,  as  the  fco- 
phet  did  not  attign  to  womm  a  plaoe  in  bit  para- 
dise^ hia  fi^owers  in  general  give  them  no  place 
itt  their  moaques.  . 

The  palace  of  the  SiUtan,  according  to  the  «m^ 
versal  practice  of  these  countries^  ia  oompoMd  of « 
great  number  of  courts,  which  serve  as  eiitvanew 
into  different  apartments*    Some  of  these  are  half 
finished ;  others  half  dilapidated ;  there  are  guarda 
or  closed  gates^  in  all.    In  the  third  court  ia  a 
pavilion,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  with  &ur  stepe 
leading  to  it.    Here  the  Sultan  receives  those  who 
are  permitted  to  be  presented  to  him ;  but  none, 
except  favourites,  come  within  the  door.    Th^ 
walls  are  covered  with  painted  cloth,  and  the  floor 
with  a  carpet ;  a  bed,  with  curtains,  ia  <^posite  the 
door;  an  elbow  chair  ia  on  one  side  of  the  room* 
and  a  small  mattrass  on  the  other ;  the  sultan  oe* 
cupies  the  bed  or  the  chair,  and  the  favourite  is  at-" 
lowed  to  sit  upon  the  mattrass. 

The  number  of  shops  is  so  great  as  to  give  Fas 
the  appearance  of  a  city  with  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  and  they  have  formerly  been 
computed  at  380|000 ;  but  they  are  much  dirni* 
nished  in  number.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eoun* 
try  and  the  mountains  resort  to  the  city,  to  pur** 
chase  the  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need* 
Each  street  is  occupied  by  persons  of  one  trade. 
The  Kassevia  of  Fas  is  a  square  space,  walled 
round,  and  formed  into  twelve  divisions :  two  of 
these  are  allotted  to  such  shoemakers  aa  work  for 
the  great,  and  the  others  are  occupied  by  those 
persons  who  sell  silks,  cloths,  and  linens.  The 
crowd  assembled  in  th^  Kasseria  is  deily  as  nu« 
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merottS  at  at  a  fair.  It  is  frequented  by  the 
Moprififa  beauties,  wrapped  in  their  hayks,  which 
they  are  surtful  enough  to  open  occasionally. 

There  are  sixty  criers,  or  walking  auctioneers,  at 
Fas,  whoareeachcommissionedby  the  shop-keepers 
to  sell  one  article  at  a  time.  The  crier  goes  along 
the  street,  exhibiting  the  article  on  sale,  and  cry« 
ing,  ^^  who  bids  more  ?''  till  the  last  bidder  be  de- 
clared the  buyer. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  caravanseras  at 
Fas,  which  are  three  stories  high,  and  each  con- 
tains from  fifty  to  a  hundred  apartments.  The 
traveller  pays  a  certain  sum  per  day  for  his  room^  > 
but  sdl  it  affords  him  is  a  mat,  and  water  by  turn- 
ing a  cock.  He  brings  his  bed  with  him,  and  he 
purchases  his  food  at  a  cook's  shop,  or  he  buys 
meat,  and  gets  it  dressed*  Animals  are  not  suf- 
fered to  be  slaughtered  in  Che  city.  They  are 
killed  near  the  river,  atid  the  meat  is  sent  to  an 
officer  who  inspects  its  quality  and  fixes  its  price. 
His  ticket  is  put  on  the  meat,  and  it  is  sold  by  the 
butcher  at  the  rate  affixed. 

Elegant  silk  and  gold  stuffs  are  manufactured  at 
Fas ;  the  gold  thread  is  superior  to  that  of  France. 
Sha^s  are  made  of  the  wool  of  Tedla,  which  is 
finer  than  that  of  Merino.  The  gun-locks  are  so 
.excellent  that  it  is  said  an  EngRsh  barrel  and  a 
Fas  lock  make  a  complete  piece. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  Easter,  the 
people  assembled  without  the  city  to  perform  their 
devotions ;  and,  as  the  emperor  was  now  at  Fas^ 
the  solemnity  was  very  grand.  A  square  inclosure 
"was  formed,  within  which  was  the  emperor,  at- 
tended by  about  six  hundred  distinguished  persons; 
without  was  an  assemblage  of  2/50,000  people. 
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Every  time  the  Imaun  prostrated  himself  and  cried 
*<  Allah  u  Kabeer !"  God  is  Great,  it  was  repeated 
by  a  great  number  of  Mueddens  who  were  dispersed 
among  the  crowd,  and  all  the  people  with  their 
sovereign  at  their  head,  were  seen  prostrating^ 
themselves  at  once  before  their  Creator*  So  large 
a  body  of  men  uniting  to  worship,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  author  of  their  existence  was  a  spec- 
tacle I  could  not  behold  without  emotion. 

After  prayers,  one  of  the  Sultan's  Fakeers 
ascended  a  pulpit  within  the  inclosure,  and 
preached  a  sermon ;  and,  after  this,  the  religious 
part  of  the  ceremony  concluded  with  a  short 
prayer.  The  Sultan  then  quitted  the  inclosure, 
and  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  different  corps  of 
the  province  passed  in  review  before  him.  Each 
chief  advanced  a  little  before  his  troop,  and  made 
himself  known  to  his  sovereign,  and  all  cried  at 
once,  "  God  bless  the  life  of  our  Lord  !*'  They 
then  retired,  at  the  command  of  their  leader,  to 
make  room  for  another  troop. 

Most  of  the  Arabs  of  Marocco  are  soldiers,  or  in 
case  of  need  can  soon  become  such.  There  are 
none  who  have  not  a  horse,  a  sabre,  and  a  mus- 
ket, or  who  are  not  ready  to  march  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sultan.  Each  province,  on  his  requi- 
sition, supplies  ind  maintains  a  number  qf  men 
proportioned  to  its  population  and  wealth;  but 
these  extraordinary  levies  are  only  kept  in  service 
when  the  tillage  of  the  land  does  not  require  their 
presence ;  during  seed  time  and  harvest  they  are 
suffered  to  remain  at  home.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  an  Emperor  of  Marocco  might,  if  he  pleased^ 
raise  an  army  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
men ;  but  the  supposition  did  not  extend  to  the 
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manner  in  which  they  could  be  maintained,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  they  could  be  wanted.  The 
Arabs  are  good  hopsemen ;  they  can  endure  hunger^ 
thirst,  fatigue,  and  hardship ;  they  have  the  quali- 
ties  necessary  to  form  good  soldiers,  but  they  are 
not  so  formed. 

When  an  army  is  in  motion,  little  care  is  taken 
for  a  supply  of  provisions.  It  is  usually  encamped 
near  springs  or  a  river,  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts are  commanded  to  fix  their  markets  near  the 
spot.  Each  soldier  purchases  and  pays  for  what 
he  wants ;  and  if  provisions  or  water  be  scarce,  or 
pasturage  insufficient,  the  enterprise  is  abandoned. 

The  Moors  are  equal  by  birth,  and  know  no  disi- 
tinctions  but  those  which  are  derived  from  official 
employments ;  on  resigning  these,  they  return  to 
the  common  mass  of  citizens.  The  laws  of  Mu- 
hamed,  like  those  of  Moses,  adhere  strictly  to  re- 
taliation. If  a  man  were  to  knock  out  the  tooth  of 
another  man,  he  would  have  one  of  his  own  teeth 
drawn  as  a  punishment.  A  murderer  suffers  death, 
unless  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man  choose  to 
accept  money  as  a  compromise.  The  Sultan  holds 
himself  accountable  for  all  robberies  committed 
between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun;  if  a 
person  travel  before  or  after,  it  is  at  his  own  risk. 
Robberies  are  rare,  because  the  bashaws  of  pro- 
vinces, or  alkaids  of  douars,  are  obliged  to  pay 
double  the  value  of  the  loss ;  one  half  to  the  per- 
son robbed,  the  other  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  are  also  severely  reprimanded  for  their  want 
of  vigilance* 

A  debtor  cannot  be  detained  in  prison  after  his 
inability  to  pay  is  ascertained ;  but  if  he  acquire 
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property  afterwards,  it »  subject  to  the  fiiU  i 
of  the  debt. 

The  Moors  rigidly  observe  the  MuhAiaedao 
fast.  If  a  man  take  food  during  the  day,  he  re- 
ceives the  bastinado  according  to  the  sentence  o^* 
the  judge ;  if  water,  he  receives  twenty  or  thirty 
blows  upon  the  head ;  if  tobacco,  he  is  sometimes 
punished  with  death. 

With  the  governors  of  towns,  authority  suf^lies 
the  place  of  law.  The  judgments  they  pronounee 
are  always  arbitrary,  and  frequently  consist  ki 
awarding  the  bastinado  with  equal  liberality  to  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty.  Money,  however,  which 
often  constitutes  the  crime,  obtains  the  pardon  of 
the  accused.  The  acuteness  of  some  of  these  go- 
vernors is  remarkable ;  of  this,  the  two  following 
instances  are  given. 

A  young  married  woman  of  Fas  was  unfaithful 
to  her  husband,  and  often  contrived  to  meet  her 
lover.  At  length,  the  lover,  having  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  her  guilt  extended  to  another,  murdered 
her,  and  cast  her  body  into  th^  river.  It  floated 
down  the  stream  till  it  reached  a  mill,  when  the 
hair  became  entangled  in  the  wheel,  and  it  stopped. 
The  miller  instantly  gave  information  to  the  go- 
vernor«  who  ordered  him  to  cut  off  the  head,  and 
bring  it  to  him  in  a  sack,  and  keep  the  affair  secret 

The  governor  placed  the  head  in  his  chamber, 
and  sending  for  the  women  who  attended  at  the 
public  baths,  he  demanded  to  whom  it  had  be** 
longed.  They  recognised  the  head}  and  after 
having  also  enjoined  them  to  secresy,  he  went  to 
the  husband,  and  asked  where  was  his  wife.  '^She 
has  been  at  the  house  of  her  father  ever  since  yes* 


tM»&y/'  r^ied  tte  timbmd.  ^'Tfau  itioM  be 
iDqiiired  intcs'^  ^M  tlie  goveirnw^  and^  tsdting 
the  huslb^nd  Urith  liffli,  h«  iv^t  to  tfae  fitther^  Md 
t^etBLted  ills  ^y<s»ti(»a  ftft^cting  hfe  d^ughMr. 
1"^  fiohefr  answered  tiKtt  ^l)«e  had,  indeed^  been 
with  him,  but  that  she  did  not  remitin  a  moment 
in  his  hou^e. 

1%^  governor  took  the  fausban^id  with  him>  und 
%hew^d  him  the  hei^d  of  hii^  wife  i  he  then  accom<- 
^niied  him  to  his  i)ou6^,  and  desired  to  see  all  her 
^otheis,  and  having  e^it&mined  them,  piece  by  piece, 
ti^  ib^edthe  hiidba.nd  whether  they  had  all  been 
given  by  him.  All  were  recollected  to  have  been 
^^  txae^  a  tich  ^ash,  worked  with  silk  and  goli!^ 
«of  thfe  tmiftufeclure  of  Fas.  Tliis  the  governor 
took  With  him ;  atid,  sending  for  the  makei^s  of 
6»sheS|  and  pret^ding  that  he  wanted  one  of  the 
same,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  maniifa^tnrer, 
who  said  t)iat  he  had  made  only  three  of  that  pat- 
t^rto,  ^nd  nMtied  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  soM 

*rhe  «rtirdferer  was  now  discovered,  and  sent  for. 
ft^  i^Onibssed  the  i^titaty  ^nd  ofiered  three  thousand 
ducats,  one  l^d^isa^  for  the  governor,  t>ne  fbr  the 
father,  a^  one  for  liie  Imsband,  lor  its  eicpiation. 
Tho  governor  refceived  the  money  j  and  gave  the 
'Ikther  tlie  wm  allowed  by  the  law,  as  a  compensa- 
tion fer  thfO  loss  of  his  daughter ;  but  he  kept  the 
whole  Of  that  kitcttided  fw  the  husband;  telling 
bim  tfiat  he  was  ^sufficiently  recompensed  by 
^eMSiprngl^  ptftnshtnemdue  to  him  for  not  having 
^operly  watched  the  xrofniiutft  <rf  his  wife. 

The  ifAket  insitanoe  of  sagacity  was^hewn  in  the 
"faie  Of  a  thief  who  had  stolen  9onie  pigeM». 
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Three  young  men,  who  were  suspected,  were  sum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  governor,  who  said» 
'*  those  who  steal  pigeons  should  take  care  not  to 
leave  the  feathers  about  their  heads/'  One  of  the 
three  instantly  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  to  brush 
off  the  feathers ;  and  when  he  had  thus  discovered ' 
himself  to  be  the  thief,  he  confessed  the  fact. 

The  latter  of  these  anecdotes  will  probably  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  story  of  the  Arabian 
Tales  in  which  a  vizir  discovers  the  thief  among 
the  princes  by  his  estimating  the  forbearance  of 
tlie  robber,  who  spared  the  lady's  jewels,  above 
that  of  the  husband  and  the  lover,  who  spared  her 
person.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  Arabian  vizirs 
or  Moorish  governors  possess  n^pre  acuteness  than 
European  judges;  but  that  the  former  trust  to 
their  own  discernment,  while  the  last  rely  upon 
written  laws. 

The  empire  of  Marocco  is  about  550  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  000  in 
breadth  from  east  to  wes^t.  The  Moors  have  no 
idea  of  making  roads ;  or  of  repairing  those  that 
have  been  made  by  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
country,  or  by  the  track  of  passengers. 

There  is  a  regular  company  of  couriers  in  every 
town,  who  constitute  the  only  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  public  and  private  dispatcher,  and  who 
are  always  ready  to  set  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 
These  men  travel,  on  foot,  journeys  of  three  or 
four  hundred  miles,  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  a  day,  without  any  other  nourishment 
than  a  little  bread,  a  few  figs,  and  some  water ; 
and  they  have  frequently  no  better  shelter  at 
night  than  a.  tree.    There  have  been  repeated 
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instances  of  a  courier  proceeding  from  Marocco 
to  Tangier,  a  distance  of  about  330.  joailes^an  six 
days. 

In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
heat  in .  Marocco  is  excessive*  About  the  begin- 
ning of  September  the  country  is  visited  by  the 
shume  or  hot  wind  from  the  Sahara.  This  blows 
with  great  violence  during  three,  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  days,  and  at  this  time  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  walk  out :  the  ground  burns  thf  feet, 
and  the  air  resembles  that  from  the  mouth  of  |Ui 
oven.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  live  upon 
fruit;  for  meat  cannot  be  eaten  warm  with  life, 
and  it  becomes  putrid  before  it  is  cold.  They  pass 
l^e  day  in  their  cellars,  and  at  night  they  have 
the  stone  walls  of  their  bed-rooms  deluged  with 
water^  which  makes  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  poured 
on  hot  iron. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AlOOftS.      JEWS.      SLAVBS. 
WMB  TO  OUSCHDA,    JL'aRAICH,   TANOIER,  TfiTUAN. 

\jF  the  Shelluhs  and  Berebber$  who  iahabit  the 
mountains  of  Marocco^  and  of  the  AraJbs  who  cul- 
tivate the  plains,  enough  has  been  said ;  it  remaina 
to  speak  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  who  inhabit  the 
tpwns. 

Moors  are  of  a  middle  stature^  and  are  less  mus* 
cular  than  Europeans ;  their  complexion  is  aailow. 
in  the  northern,  and  darker  in  the  southern,  parts 
of  their  empire ;  their  eyes  are  black  and  fiill,  their 
nose  is  aquiline,  and  their  teeth  are,  in  general, 
good.  Lame  people  are  seldom  seen ;  blind  are 
more  numerous  than  in  Europe.  The  toes  take 
their  natural  growth,  and  are  nearly  as  useful  to 
mechanics  as  their  fingers. 

The  Moors  are  naturally  of  a  grave  and  pensive 
disposition  ;  they  frequently  smile,  but  are  seldom 
heard  to  laugh :  the  most  infallible  mark  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  is  their  stroking  or  playing  with 
their  beard.  They  speak  loud,  and  often  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  as  they  are  not  very  exact  in 
waiting  for  a  reply.  Though  they  live  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  abject  slavery,  they  consider 
themselves  as  the  first  people  in  the  worlds  and 
contemptuously  term  all  others  barbarians.     Some 
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of  the  better  educated  are,  however,  courteous  and 
polite. 

No  bodily  suffering,  no  calamity,  can  induce  a 
Moor  to  complain.  He  is  resigned  in  all  things 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  patiently  waits  for  an  ame- 
lioration of  his  condition.  When  a  Moor  has  passed 
the  Desert  from  Timbuctoo,  and  the  plundering 
Arabs  have  left  him  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his 
back,  he  says,  ^*  what  remedy  is  there  ?'  God  willed 
it  so ;  and  there  is  none  but  God  !** 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  shirt  which  hangs  ov|Br| 
the  drawers,  and  reaches  below  the  knee ;  a  coat 
which  buttons  down  to  the  bottom,  and  has  large* 
open  sleeves,  and  a  red  cap,  with  a  turban;    When 
they  go  out,  a  hayk  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  five 
or  six  yards  long,  and  live  feet  wide,  is  thrown 
(^felessly  over  the  coat.    The  part  of  the  dress 
wiiich  should  be  white  is  seldom  washed ;  yet  they 
are  scrupulously  nice  in  their  apartments:  t'bey 
leave  their  slippers  at  the  door,  and  cannot  endure 
the  slightest  degree  of  contamination   near  the' 
place  where  they  are  seated. 

The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  women  have 
been  described  in  those  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sul- 
tan*s  horem,  except  that  the  former  admits  of  some 
variety  in  the  stuffs  and  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Jiead.  At  home,  when  employed  in  their  families, 
they  often  wear  only  the  shirt,  with  a  coarser  shirt' 
over  it,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist.  Abroad, 
they  appear  wrapped  in  the  hayk,  which  covers  the 
head  and  fac^,  and  allows  them  to  see  without 
being  seen.  The  old  carefully  hide  their  faces; 
the  young  and  handsome  are,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, rather  more  indulgent.  Their  husbands 
do  not  know  them  in  the  street  j  and  it  is  recJcorted 
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ill-bred  to  look  attentively  at  a  woman  as  she  passes. 
Women  of  rank  seldom  walk  in  the  streets,  it  being 
considered  as  a  kind  of  degradation.  When  tKey 
do,  they  are  attended  by  a  female  slave,  Women 
wash  their  faces,  hands  and  arms,  legs  and  feet, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  Moors  marry  very  young,  many  of  the  fe- 
males not  being. more  than  twelve  years  of  age. 
If  we  except  the  very  opulent,  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  their  prophet's  permission  to  have 
four  wives.  They  are  in  general  content  with 
orie;  and  those  who  go  to  the  extent  of  their  al-. 
lowance  seldom  take  another  till  the  bloom  of  the 
former  be  faded. 

When  a  Moor  is  inclined  to  marry,  he  makes 
enquiries  of  some  confidential  servant  respecting 
the  person  of  her  mistress ; '  and  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  report,  he  sometimes  obtains  a  sight  of 
her  through  a  window  :  he  then  demands  the  lady 
of  her  father,  procures  his  consent,  and  sends  his 
presents.  If  the  father  be  rich,  he  gives  a  dowry 
to  his  daughter,  and  a  quantity  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. These  remain  the  property  of  the  lady, 
and  if  the  husband  put  her  away,  she  takes  them 
with  her.  •  • 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride 
is  put  into  a  cage  about  twelve  feet  in  circutn- 
ference,  covered  with  fine  white  Imen,  or  with 
gauzes  and  silks  of  various  colours.  In  this,  which 
is  placed  on  a  mule,  she  is  paraded  through  th^e 
streets,  attended  by  her  relations  and  friends ;  somB 
persons  carrying  lighted  torches ;  others  playing 
on  hautboys;  and  others  firing  muskefts.  In  this 
manner  she  is  conducted  to  the  house  df  h6r  hiis* 
band  I  who  enters  the  room,  and  finds  her  al^^. 
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sitting  on  a  silk  or  velvet  cushion,  with  her  hands 
over  her  eyes ;  two  wax  candles  are  placed  on  a 
table  before  her,  by  the  light  of  which  he  sees  his 
bride  for  the  first  time,  unless  he  may  have  been 
favoured  with  a  momentary  sight  of  her  through 
her  window.  It  is  customary  for  a  man  to  remain 
at  home  eight  days,  and  a  woman  eight  months, 
after  they  are  married. 

Women  frequently  visit  their  female  relations 
and  friends.  If  a  lady's  sandals  be  seen  at  the 
door  of  a  wife's  apartment,  the  husband  himself 
dares  not  enter.  He  retires  into  another  rooqi, 
and  directs  a  female  slave  to  inform  him  when  the 
sandals  are  taken  away. 

If  a  husband  curse  his  wife,  the  law  obliges  him 
to  pay  her,  for  the  first  offence,  eight  ducats ;  for 
the  second,  a  dress  of  greater  value ;  and,  for  the 
third,  she  may  leave  him.  But  when  a  jealous  or 
discontented  husband  chooses  to  tyrannize  over  his 
wife,  she  has  no  one  to  assist  her ;  for  even  her 
fiither  cannot  interfere,  if  informed  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment she  endures.  Instances  have  occurred  of  a 
woman's  being  cruelly  beaten  and  put  to  death. 
It  is  true  that  the  husband  would  suffer  death  if  it 
were  proved  ;  but  who  can  prove  it,  when  no  one 
dares  enter  the  horem  without  his  permission  ?  If 
a  wife  have  male  children,  she  has  no  ill  treatment 
to  fiear ;  for  a  father  dares  not  behave  ill  to  the 
mother  of  his  son. 

When  a  boy  can  read,  and  repeat  about  sixty 
lessons  from  the  Koran  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge.  He  quits  the 
3Chool,  and  rides  on  horseback  through  the  city, 
followed  by  his  comrades,  who  sing  his  praises. 
This. is,. to  him,  a  day  of  triumph;  to  them,  an 
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jacitenientdto  Jeasnin^;  to  the  master,  a  fettival; 
Md^  tp*  the  parents  a  day  c^  expenoe ;  for  iu  all 
eauQtrijdS' where  there  are  procesmoDs»  there  are 
eating  and  drinking. 

.  /The  Muselman  eats  nothing  but  what  has  bled* 
<and  he  cuts  the  throat  of  his  partridge  'm  die  name 
^•Crpd*  The  Moor  receives  his  visitor  sittings 
cross^^legged,  on  a  mattrass  or  a  mat*  He  does  not 
rise ;  but  he  shakes  hands  with  his  gu^t,  enquires 
after  his  health,  and  desires  him  to  be  seated.  A 
large  bowl  of  cuscasoe  is  placed  on  the  floor,  m  on 
a  low  circular  'table,  and  half  a  dozen  persons  sit 
round  it,  cross-legged,  on  carpets  or  cushions.  A 
servant  goes  round  with  a  ewer  and  a  napkin,  and 
pours  water  on  the  hands  of  each ;  rose->watet  is 
iised  for  this  purpose  by  the  great.  After  the 
.wual  ejaculation  of  ^^  Bis'm  illah,"  id  the  name<^ 
God,  each  dips  his  hand  into  the  bowli  and  taking 
up  a  part  of  its  contents,  and  converting  it  into  a 
Jball,  throws  it  into  his  mouth,  without  suffering  bin 
fingers  to  touch  his  lips.  Soup  is  eaten  with 
voloden  spoons,  the  emperor  himself  using  nootiier. 
[She  Moors  never  drink  till  they  have  done  ealiagt 
.Yrheu^large  goblet  of  water  is  passed  round;  tbejr 
siy  then,  ''  El  Ham'd  u  lillah,''  praise  be  to  GM^ 
.aiid  the  washing  is  repeated.  r 

,  vAn  Arab  of  Marocco  has  said  to  a  Christian^ 
/^  One  of  your  entertainments  is  sufficient  for  a 
f^giment  of  Muselmen ;  for  a  Muselman  jcequiwa 
opl^^  one  dish :  and  you  give  your  dinners  to  those 
^o  do  not  want,  while  we  entertaio  persow  .who 
are  travelling  tm  a  j^mcy.?  i ;  ; .  ;>  k 

«f<)i1BheaddhahkmM»f:^o^>?MaipoccD .  break&it  nU|)on 
Aiick  ihorlsjf r gfttel .icatied  eh hsass^a y  and*  ^thtyyt^ 
Ifit^  a^tevyi  of  a  pfa^iciaii^who  wnentrnko  a .  di^at 
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emnitry,  and  -enqaiied  what  the  people  took  ior 
bmkfkst.  On  being  answered^  el  hass&a^  be  oard» 
**  Then  peace  be  with  you ;  for  if  you  eat  el  has- 
sika  in  a  mwning,  you  have  no  need  of  me/' 

The  inhabitaote  «f  Marocco  smoke*^  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  African  hemp,  which  for4i 
time  deprives  them  of  reasoti,  and  gives  them 
faecinating  imaginations  in  its  place.  While  nn« 
der  its  influence,  men  become  eiapenirs  and  ba* 
shaws,  and  associate  with  beautiful  women.  Bot 
It  is  said,  that  this  herh»  while  it  increases  the  fe- 
Ucity  of  these  who  are  happy,  adds  to  the  misery 
of  thiose  who  are  melancholy, 
i  In  &ie  weather,  the  Moors  frequently  spread  a 
mat,  or  a  carpet,  before  their  door,  and  receive 
their  friends  in  the  street.  The  streets  are,  sofne^* 
times  crowded  with  patrties  of  this  kind,  drinking 
tea^  smoking,  conversiogt  or  playing  at  chess  or 
dra^hts.  The  people  of  this  country  are  so  averse 
to  standing  or  walking,  that,  if  two  or  three  per* 
sons  meet,  they  squat  down  in  the  flrst  clean  place 
they  can  find,  though  they  converse  only  a  flew 
mmutes.  None  but  the  vulgar  go  on  foot; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  mules  are  ton^ 
dieted  as  more .  genteel  than  h<»'8es«  The  pri4e 
of  a  Moor  is  to  have  mules  that  will  walk  re^- 
markably  fast,  and  keep  his  footmen,  the  number 
of  whom  is  proportioned  to  hts  consequencei  on  a 
e«nitiffiued  run.  The  people  of  Marocco  breathe 
muoh  in  the  open  air:  business  is  transacted  in 
diatadbed  rooms^  ^f  which  three  sides  ate  closed^ 
and  the  fourth  is  sui^cMted  by  pillars. 
:  '^he  MqoTS  have  few  amusements.  They  r^tm 
reliorti  to  their  gardraa,  whidi  are  planted  with 
cMnge,  lemony  and  cedkr  tress,  iti  rows,  and  in 
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svcli  QttiQbers  that  thay  have,  the  :afpear0aee  of 
grov^e«*    Xh9  barber's  sh<^  are  ]4aoei  of  igeiicndr 
fen449VQU8.    They  are  surroaiided  by  benofaea,  as 
which  the  idiei  the  inquisAtiive,  and  the  customer 
•fWtlbeinseliires ;  and  when  the  benches  are  fflfed, 
tbepMpie  ait  en  the  floor*    Itinerant  shomnem 
^aocerss  and  6tory*teUers  often  cone  into  thm 
towas;  and  crowds  assemble  tOrgaxe<m  the  for-: 
mer,  and  listen  to  the  extraordinary  nanrotiam  to£ 
the  last.  '  ti  T 

*  The  mast  singular  of  these  itinerant  exhibitdrs 
flfe  the  $erpant*eaters.  They  enttee.two  daSmevf^ 
kindi  of  serpents^  the  bite  of  which  is  known  to  be 
mortalf  put  them  in  a  cane  basket,  and  carry  them 
ak^aut  the  country*  They  take  them  out,*  play 
with  them,  and  bjxBbt  them  to  twist  about  Ifteir 
l|pdie9f  without  receiving  any  injury*  It  must  be 
owned  that  they -make  the  poor  animals  a  most  mi- 
gcateful  return  for  their  &miliarity  and  fo^emih^ 
a^oe ;  for  they  frequently  devour  them  alive^  wkiler 
tb^ .blood  is  streaming  down  their ' olotheft.    .  ^^^^ 

.  Idiots  and  lunatics  are  fed  and  clothed  in  Maf 
XQCCOi  wh^eyer  they  wander,  and. are  sometimes, 
loaded  with  presents.  A  Moor  might  almost  witfai 
equal  safety  insuk  the  emperor;  as  these  people 
ar^  supposed  to  be  under  the  especial  protectioii. 
qf  h^aveUt  and  even  divinely  inspired*  If  prejui 
4ic^;most  prevail  amoqg  men,*  it  here  assumes  *m 
ap^ble  form.  In  my  own  country  the  inoiceand^ 
Island  of  every  boy,  yrho  can  reach/  him  is  raised 
^aijQSt  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  destiMteuofi 
ri^son.    I  have  sfen  him  trritsted  by  .taunts^  tod 

,^4||i^i;ai9,t4c^ptpz:s  travel  through  theiK^untryvtoi 
artffiffff)ipr,laith<?it8ipk,  when  siaA  jsaii^/be  liMfodfV 
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TfaeiP^MU^iOdl  apparatus,  \fhich«li«y  ctUPty^m  th«# 
AMilder  in  a  teatherm  bagv^consietB  of  a^  lante^t^^^ 
acaiifying*  knife,  and  a  caustic  knife,  the  ks^'Vtf 
^ich  is  used  in  the  cure  of  all  wounds.    '» 

Tlie  3149  in  Marocco  are  few,  and  one  pWrffesSfe^ 
ia,  iMOMQg  the  Moori^,  equal*  to  artdther.  '^Na'^* 
son  is;  ashamed  of  exercising  a  useful  trade  ;  Ml^ 
the  governor  <  of  a  town  gives  his  daughter  t(J^^ii 
tradesman,  without  imagimng  that  he'  degrade 
himself.  i>i  i 

We  ishall  4iease  to  wonder,  if  we  have  wOndfered, 
at  the  negro  providing  his  deceased  relative  with 
servants  t»  attemd  him  in  the  next  world,  or  in- 
closing provisions  in  the  grave  for  his  us6  on  -hiii 
jecnrney  thither ;  when  we  are  told  that  the  people 
of  Marocco  bury  gold  and  silver  here,  in  theex^^ 
pectation  of  possessing  it  hereafter.  A  part  ofiheil'' 
ridiesis  thus  laid  up  as  a  treasure  for  ftitui'it^i 
anodier  part  is  expended  in  jewels  and  rich  ap^ 
parel  for  the  ladies  of  their  &mily,  whom'thii^ 
take  a  pleasure  in  seeing  sumptuously  clothed  V 
and,  if  they  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  their  rfeli- 
gi<m»  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  is  given  to  the 
poor. 

^  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  wasl^d,  laid  on/^ 
wooden'  tPay,  and  covered 'with  cotton  dr  lawn. 
They  lare  buried  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  tieVeS* 
kq>t'a^  night  in  the  hous^,  unless  the  deceased  &x^ 
pined  after  sun-set.  The  dead  are  not  b(/ri^ 
amoiig  the  living;  the  cemetery  being  always  ari 
tininclosed  pfece  of'grt>und  without  Ihe'toM^H: 
The  bodyis  carried  to  the  mosque  by  those  going 
to  prayer,  each,  in  his  turn,  beitifg  desirous  (o'^S 
form'  this  office  ;  and  it  is  Ijlid  in' the^i-otti^d  if  1th 
iheiCmt  towards  MecCi,*lhat^i*^may  l-Fs^  Vitfi'^Hi* 
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face  towards  the  prophet's  tomb.  Women  go  re- 
gularly every  Fridiy  to  weep  over  the  rematns  of 
those  they  held  dear ;  and  others^  as  they  ]mhs8  the 
borying-places,  pray  for  the  dead. 

When  a  womao  loses  her  faiisbandy  ^he  mourns 
jfenr  months  and  eight  days ;  or  if  she  be  preg- 
nant, till  she  be  brought  to  bed :  during  this  pe^ 
riod^  the  relations  of  her  late  husband  are  oUigted 
to  support  hen  Among  the  great,  a  son  mourns 
for  his  father  by  not  shaving  his  head  or  any  part 
of  his  beard,  and  by  not  paring  his  nails ;  neglect 
of  external  appearance  being  considered  as  a 
greater  prOof  of  sorrow  than  the  colour  of  the 
dothing. 

The  Jews  form  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  walled  towns  in  Marocco.  They 
possess  neither  lands  nor  gardens;  they  wear  a 
particular  dress,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  if  they  pass  a  mosque  or  sanetuarf, 
they  walk  barefooted.  The  lowest  Moor  imagines 
that  he  has*  a  right  to  insult  a  Jew,  and  the  Jew 
dares  not  defend  himself  But,  more  artful,  and 
more  industrious  than  the  Moors,  the  Jews  profit 
by  their  situations  as  agents,  brokers,  coinem  <^ 
money,  and  receivers  of  the  customs,  and  by  the 
various  trades  they  exercise ;  and  console  itiem* 
selves  for  the  oppression  and  indignities  they  suf- 
fer, by  the  wealth  acquired  by  their  applicationioid 
cunning. 

A  Jew,  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  appeared  one  d«y 
dX  the  audience  of  the  Sultan  in  a  European  dress 
of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  Sultan,  believing  him  to 
be  a  Christian  ambassador,  sent  to  enqilhre  what 
nation  he  represented ;  aiid,  on  finding  that  i« 
^as  la  Jew,  he  ordered  his  gay  habit  to  be  torn 
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from  hiin»  aiid  the  black  burnose^  the  garment  pre* 
flcrikwd  by  law  to  the  people  of  his  nation,  to  be 
put  in  its  place ;  he  was  then  driven  out  of  the 
court  with  kicks  and  buffetings,  for  having  pracw 
Used  a  deception  upon  the  Sultan. 

Jewesses  walk  the  streets  unveiled;  but  tbej 
are  obliged  to  walk  with  their  feet  unveiled  also^ 
and  to  prostrate  themselves  even  before  the  black 
women  who  belong  to  Muhamedans.  Many  of  the 
Jiswesses  are  perfect  beauties ;  and  it  is  said  that 
their  lathers  know  how  to  turn  their  beauty  to 
account,  in  their  dealings  with  the  Moors. 
^  When  a  Jew  dies,  the  friends  and  female  rela* 
tions  assemble  round  the  corpse,  making  hideous^ 
latnentetions,  the  women  tearing  their  faces 
with  their  nails.  When  the  body  is  removed,  all 
outwu'd  expression  of  sorrow  ceases  *,  and  brandy 
changes  the  screams  of  mourning  to  the  vocifera- 
tion of  mirth. 

>  TWe  is  yet  another  people  in  Marocco ;  I  mean 
the  Slaves.  These  are  all  Fagan^  negroes  brought 
fiswa  the  countries  of  Sudan  by  the  kafilaha  thai 
t^fWierse  the  Sahara.  No  man  who  is  able  to  read 
the  JKoran  can  be  a  slave  in  a  Muhamedan  country. 
The  slaves  in  Marocco  are  the  domestic  /lervanta, 
a^di  their  state  of  servitude  is  sufficiently  easy. 
Many  have  their  liberty  given  them  after  seven 
yiet^B  3«rvitude ;  and  some  have  been  known  to 
refuse  it,  when  offered,  choosing  rather  to  remain 
^4th  their  masters. 

Pr.^Tbe  black. men  who  have  regained  their  liberty 
IjyfEiby  their  labours.  They  have  no  wealth  to 
Mi|M>s§  them  to  the  extortions  of  the  governmwta 
t^y^are  ctieerful  and  gay ;  they  amuse  themselviea 
with  damping  aiid  singing*  jindbeiis  most>adqf)ired( 
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^ho  can  pei^rm  the  best.  They  interaarry  with 
each  others  and,  commonly,  after  harvest,  when  tbey 
sre  sureof  a  subsktence.  Tiie  first  preparation  for 
the*  wedding  is  to  carry  corn  to  the  mill  sufficient 
to  last  a  isrhole  year.  This  is  aeeonq)anied  with 
songSy  drums,  and  castan^ ;  and  two  days  after 
they  gb^  with' the  same  ceremonies^  to  receive  the 
io«r.  The  household  Airniture  consists  of  a  mat, 
two  sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on,  a  lamp,  ajar  of 
oil,  and  some  eairthen  pots.  These  are  carried  in 
procession  like  the  corn. 

I  groan  in  spirit  when  I  compare  the  servitude 
of  black  people  among  the  Moors  with  their  sliskvery 
among  Christians;  the  former  a  state  in  which 
freedom  has  been  refused;  the  latter  such  as  to 
make  freedom  a  dangerous  boon.  We  have  here 
an  interesting  picture  of  liberated  negroes^  when 
they  have  nothing  to  resent  and  nothing  to  fear. 

There  •  is  a  scourge  that  vi«ts  Marooco,  and 
leaves  famine  and  pestilence  in  its  track.  This  is 
thb  locust*  It  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  grassw 
iMppetf  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long;  when 
young  it  is  green;  as  it  grows  it  becomes  of  a  yel- 
lower hue ;  and  lastly  it  is  brown.  The  body  is 
eat^  and  resembles  that  of  aprawn. 
-< '  Locusts  proceed  from  the  Desert.  They  follow 
their  sultan,  who  is  said  to  be  larger,  and  more 
bbfttitifully  coloured  than  the  rest,  and  the}'  pro- 
ceed'"with  as  miii^h  regularity  as^  a  disciplined  army 
on'  itd -march.  They  destroy  all  v^etation  on  ^the 
grbuiid;>  then  the  leaves,  then  the  bark  oi  trees^ 
Atadiiltance  they  appear  like  an  immense  cloud, 
darbeilingthe  sun  ;  at  hand,  they  fly  inthet  fape 
of  %he  traveller^  settle  on  his  hands  and  clothes, 
atid  a^ri^  HO  tMfck  upon  the-gnound  as^  to  cover  bis- 
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hcfise*^  hoof».  In  tlie  rakiyt  seasoiiy  they  pastodlgr 
disappear ;  id  the  springs  a^  new  gesietatkn  stastm 
up  to  universal  plunder.  Tfaeir  visit  tOontin»Q$ 
three,  five^  or  seven  years,  and  the  multitude  ^  of 
their  dead  bodi^  often  breeds  the  plague.  The 
Arabs  of  the  D^ert  rejoice  to  seeiaQ  army  of  iloe* 
ousts  proceeding  northward ;  as  they  lantipipatt'  a 
mortality  among  the  possessors  of  caltivafeeA 
grounds.  ,  •    ;      ,  » 

To  pisserve  the  gardens  from  the.  ravages. of  the 
locusts,  before  they  fly,  a  ditch  is  dugi  whicJab  k^ 
closely  palisaded  with  reeds  inclining  inwards;  and 
the  locusts,  in  attempting  to  dimb  up  the  sltppeiy 
.  reed,  fall  back  into  the  ditch.  The  gardens^^  viiMit 
yards,  and  city  of  Rabat  were  screened  from  th^se. 
devourers  by  a  trench  which  was  at  least  tbffm 
miles  in  extent,  and  formed  a  semicircle  from  ttb^ 
sea  to  the  river ;  and  the  quantity  of  youi^  loc^Hlls 
here  assembled  was  so  great  that,  on  the  third  day, 
the  ditch  could  not  be  approached  for  tho  steoqi^ 
The  produce  of  the  country  was  eaten '  up.;i  ^ 
very  bark  of  the  %,  pomegranate,  aod  or^^l^ 
trees,  bitter,  hard,  and  corrosive^  as  it  was,s,w49 
devoured.  -  ^ 

The  following  year  gave  birth  to  a  uqw  gime^ 
ration  of  locusts;  the  husbandman  dj4  not  raap 
what  he  had  sown ;  4he  cattle  perished  with  hwi^ 
ger ;  fathers  sold  their  children  ;  the^  husbandt^ 
with  the  consent  of  his  wifes,  took  her  to  <  aiK>tber 
province,  and  bestowed  her  in  marriage  as  if  she 
were  his  sister ;  women  and  childrean  ran  after  .the 
camels,  and  raked  their  d»ng  in  seacchiof  :aD  kh 
digested  grain  of  barley ;  and  the  i)odies  o£  fieor 
ple^  who  bad  died  of  hunger  in  the.  streetSKwU 
ro^ds,  were  thrown  (across  rass4s>  andf'oarF|«dhtO> 
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the  gmw»  The  re$tgi»tioo  of  the  people  wasr  tn>t 
lets  than  their  calamity:  they  bore  it  'wkb^ut 
conpUdntDg,  saying  that  it  was  the  decree  of  tb^ 
Most  High. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marocco  have  a  method  of 
preserving  grain,  which  must  prove  some  resource 
against  the  famine  occasioned  by  the  voracity  of 
the  locusts ;  this  is  the  burying  their  store  in  sub- 
terraneous apartments,  in  which  it  will  kee^  good' 
for  twenty  or  thirty  ye^s.  Among  the  wea^hy 
Arabs,  a  father  usually  fills  a  mitfere,  or  pit,  on 
the  birth  of  a  child,  and  empties  it  on  the  day  o€ 
his  marriage.  When  the  pit  is  opened,  the  com 
sooncontractsabad  taste;  a  man,  therefore,  on 
opening  his  granary,  lends  com  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  receives  it  back  as  they  respectively 
open  theirs. 

An  English  traveller  ♦,  often  mentioned,  who  k 
now  in  London,  is  acquainted  with  the  method  of* 
constructing  these  subterraneous  depositories,  and 
has  suggested  that  they  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage  into  our  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Wherever  more  com  can  be  produced  in 
one  year  than  can  be  eaten ;  and  where  drought,  or 
other  contingencies,  may  occasion  the  produce  of 
£Uiother  to  be  less  than  can  be  eaten ;  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  the  surplus  to^  supply  the  want,  is 
obvious. 

'  Among  the  insects  of  Marocco  is  the  venomous 
spider,  which  is  somewliat  like  the  hornet  in  sise 
a;nd  colour,  but  is  of  a  rounder  form.  Its  web  is< 
an.  octagon,  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  so 
fine,  as  .to  be  almost  invisible :  it  is  attached  to  two 

, . »      *  Mr*  Jackson^  autlwrof  the  Account  ©f  Marocco.  ^ 
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buabea ;  the  spider  keeps  watch  in  the  centre,  and 
whatever  enters  between  the  bushes  is  its  prey. 
In  the  cork  forests^  the  sportsman  frequently  car* 
ries  away  this  insect  on  his  garments*  It  is  said 
to  reach  the  head  of  its  victim  before  it  iniicts 
its  mortal  wound,  which  is  so  venomous  that  the 
person  bitten  dies  in  a  few  hours. 

Fas  is  the  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
Moorish  caravan  .to  Mecca»  and  if  takes  its  final 
departure  from  Teza.  Its  course  is  through  the 
interior  of  the  country,  leaving  Tlemsen,  Algiers^ 
and  Tunis,  on  the  left.  After  a  journey  of  two 
mooqs  and  a  half,  the  pilgrims  arrive  at  Tripoli ; 
here  they  rest  ten  days,  pr  a  fortnight,  and  sup- 
ply themselves  with  provisions  for  forty  or  fifty 
days.  This  brings  them  to  Alexandria,  from 
whence  they  proceed  to  Cairo  and  Cosseir.  The 
whole  journey  occupies  nearly  seven  months.  At 
ficst  the  Arabs  supply  the  pilgrims  with  mutton, 
barley,  butter,  and  eggs;  and  afterwards  the  tra- 
vellers are  exposed  to  plunder. 

When  a  Moor,  on  his  return  from  the  pilgri- 
mage to  Mecca,  enters  the  city  in  which  he  dwells, 
he*  is  preceded  by  drums  and  hautboys,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  relations  and  friends,  who  had  gone 
to  meet  him.  He  bestows  a  holy  embrace  on* 
those  he  meets ;  and  though  before  he  were  ac- 
counted ignorant  and  worthless,  he  now  assumes 
a  hypocritical  gravity,  and  the  people  press  round 
him,  to  be  held  a  moment  in  his  arms,  and  receive 
a  portion  of  his  ^nctity.  Even  a  camel  that  has 
poformed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  works  no 
more,  but  is  well  fed,  and  allowed  to  eat  whenever 
it  may  chance  to  stray. 

Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  only  remained  to 
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complete  the  Tour  of  Africa;  and  I  left  Fas  witb' 
letters  fron  th«  Sultan  of  Maroccoto  the  Bey  i3€ 
Tunis  and  the  Baahaw  of  TripoU,  intendtDg  to  go. 
to  these  states  by  land. 

I  travelled  in  a  north-east  direction.  On  the 
third  day  we  got  between  the  mountains ;  on  the 
fourth  we  pitched  our  tents  beneath  the  little 
town  of  Teza»  romantically  seated  on  a  rock  ;  on 
the  fifth  we  met  a  tribe  of  Arabs^  with  their  wives, 
children,  cattle,  and  camels,  and  a  flock  of  aboat 
fifteen  hundred  goats ;  and  at  night  we  encamped 
within  the  wsdls  of  an  ancient  castle  called  Temis* 
suin.  Here  we  entered  the  Desert  of  Angad^ 
which  extends  to  the  south  of  Algiers. 

On  the  seventh  day  we  passed  the  great  river 
Moulouia,  and  several  douars  of  Arabs.  With  the 
exception  of  some  inhabited  and  cultivated  spots^ 
no  animal  was  to  be  seen  but  some  small  lizards, 
spiders,  and  snails,  dead,  or  sleeping,  on  the  branches 
of  a  small,  dried,  thorny  plant.  Two  chains  of 
mountains,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  Little 
Atlas,  confined  the  horizon  on  the  north  and 
south. 

On  the  ninth  day  from  Fas  we  arrived  at  a  cul- 
tivated spot  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  Arabs.  Men  were  mowing  corn, 
with  their  horses  standing,  bridled  and  saddkd, 
beside  them,  and,  farther  on,  was  .an  armed  ttt>op. 
Four  men,  armed,  and  on  horseback,  came  to  re-^ 
connoitre  us ;  they  asked  a  prayer,  and  then  took 
leave  of  us  with  civility.  In  the  evening  we  en* 
tered  the  town  of  Ouschda,  which  contained  about 
500  inhabitants,  and  was,  like  all  the  other  inha* 
bited  places,  situated  on  a  fertile  island  in  a  sea  of 
(tesert.     The  houses  are  built  of  earth  :  they  are 
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very,9(DaU  i  sp  iow  tbat  it  i»  soarpely  potiifaie.to 
ataodiquagbt  in  th^m^  and  00  4irty,  wd  full  of 
varmki  diat  I  tsfaoM  to  reovaia  ia  mj  tent*  witibki* 
the  walls  of  the  eafitle.  Th&sa  is  a  spring,  dboi^ 
a  jBlk  from  Ouschda,  wbii^  aer ¥es  to  tmter  tke 
gardens  and  onshanis  jropnd  the  yillago.  Th^  %». 
fJie/oliva^/tlie  dato«tree  and  tlie;  vioe,  yi^d  good 
fimit ;  thi^  mrion»  are  delicious^  9nd  the  longr 
dimdar  fibasp*  which  find  scaatcdy  any  jbhiag  ta 
eat,  fiiniish  excellent  rouiton.  The  latitude  of 
Oittdida  is  34^"  il'  n0rth>  longitude  £d)out  1^  40^ 
west ;  the  de«^Ft  that  surrounds  it  reodeis  the  atr> 
boTOHighat. 

On  my  arrival  M  Ouschda  I  was  told  tluMfc  i 
could  jfmt  preoeed.to  Tleossen^  as  a  t^llum  hod 
bwke  owt  in  Algiers,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs- 
had  been  figh^uBg  at  that  very  place.    I  asked  the 
chief  if  he  would  furbish  oie  with  an  escort^  he 
said  he  had  Qot  force^suffieiest,  bu|:  he  would  m^^ 
dtavouir  to  obtaifi  it  of  the  sheik  ^  the  j|^anii)i.r 
Seveiai  days  passed  in  useless  negociations  with*, 
the  sheik;  the  rebels   approached  the  walls  tOf; 
Oiifichda,  fired  several  shots,  and  killed  two  of  the . 
iskabitattts  <;  I  determined  to  mount  my  jborse^  ^d 
go  ooayself  to  the  dieak  of  the  Boanini,  whose  dww  > 
was  four  miles  distant^  lut  the  entrance. ^of  ih»h 
mmiMMuas^ 

liimk  two  of  my  people  with  me,  and  rode  ta^.^ 
the. gate  of  the  town,  which  I  found  shut}:  and  i 
fljkottt  £»rty  or  fifty  of  the  principal  inh^itaiitc^ 
wece  assembledf  determined  vkfi,  t,o  siifier  Q)e<  to  ,- 
pats.  I  did  ^my  utcpost  to  persi^de  th^mn^t  t^.  , 
retfnain  me ;  hut  finding  it  ine^et»aal)  J  rtpoH  pi^t 
<tf.  «^r*4ttstol4  from  ttbe  saddle,  and  said  to.  ^,  ^ 
chie^  'V.iSheife»^limM,  we  Mve  hQg^ykfeU^if^^i 
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Ife»r  we  shall  finbh  badly.  Opta  the  gate.'' 
Sheik  Solimant  drawing  a  plug  which  fastened  the 
gate,  said  to  the  others,  *^  As  he  wants  to  perish^ 
let  him/'  I  rode  out,  and,  a  few  moments  after, 
I  saw  the  men,  who  had  endeavoured  to  detain 
me,  gallop  after  me  for  my  protection. 

The  sheik  of  the  Boanini  received  us  kindly^ 
aQd  at  leqgth  promised  to  conduct  me  half  way.  40 
Tlemsen,  and  there  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of 
another  sbeik^  who  should  accompany  me  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Two  days  after,  the  sheik; 
of  th^  Hoanini  came  to  desire  me  to  be  ready  on 
the  following  morning}  and  in  the  morning,  be 
came  with  about  one  hundred  men.  We  >  left 
Ouscbda,  but  we  had  scarcely  ridden,  a  mile,  whciKL 
an  officer  came  in  full  gallop  after  us,  with  an  ox^ 
der  from  the  Sultan  for  me  to  return. 

My  mortification  at  being  thus  preveiited  from 
continuing  my  journey  was  extreme ;  but  an  of^ 
der  of  the  Emperor  of  Marocco  left  me  no  alter^ 
native.  The  officer  who  brought  it,  said  that  it 
was  not  safe  for  me  to  return  by  the  highway,  as  a 
body  of  400  Arabs  were  there  watching  for  mej 
I  therefore  left  Ouscbda  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  crossing  the  fields  to  the  south,  pu^hp 
ed  forward  into  the  Desert.  This  part  of  the  Det 
sert  of  Angad  was  entirely  without  water  j  and,, 
in  our  haste  to  escape  from  the  400  Arabs,  we  h»d 
neglected  to  bring  any  with  us.  When  the  sm 
rose  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen ;  not  a  rock  tba& 
could  affi>rd  us  a  shelter  or  a  shade.  His  beanw 
spon  darted  an  intense  heat  upon  our  heads,  .and 
light  breezes  scorched  us  like  a  flame.  .,r/ 

At  two  of  clock  in  the  afternoon  a  man  droj^ated 
dbwuj  as  if  he  were  d^ad^  and,  from  this  xfWKf^l^^^ 
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others  dropped  successively.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  giving  them  assistance.  At  four  o'clock  it 
came  to  my  turn,  and  I  fell  like  the  others.  Here  we 
must  have  perished,  if  we  had  not  providentially, 
and  almost  miraculously,  met  with  relief.  A  cara- 
van composed  of  upwards  of  2,000  persons,  had 
taken  the  same  road  as  ourselves,  and  from  the 
same  motive,  except  that  rumour  had  multiplied 
the  400  Arabs  into  4,000.  The  leader  of  the  cara- 
van ordered  water  to  be  thrown  on  my  face  and 
hands,  and  I  recovered  my  senses,  and  at  length 
was  able  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls  of  water* 
Thirst  had  covered  my  mouth  and  tongue  with  a 
crust,  and  placed  a  kind  of  knot  in  my  throat.  In 
the  evening,  after  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two 
hours,  we  halted  near  a  douar  and  a  brook.  The 
caravan  had  met,  and  relieved  my  people  succes- 
sively; and  they  all  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 

On  the  second  day  from  Ouschda,  we  conti- 
nued our  route  through  the  Desert  for  four  hours, 
when  we  descended  a  long  slope  of  the  mountains; 
and  in  one  hour  more  we  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Enza,  near  the  market-place  of  a  vil- 
lage. Men,  with  their  clothes,  and  beasts  with 
their  burdens^  dtehed  into  the  water ;  and  we  re- 
garded the  melons  and  grapes,  with  which  the 
place  abounded,  as  a  present  sent  from  heaven.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  we  quitted  the 
mountain,  and  descended  into  the  pliin ;  and  on 
the  fifth  day  of  our  return  we  arrived  at  Teza. 

Teza  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the  empire  of 
Marocco  that  are  not  in  ruins.  Its  streets  are  hand- 
some ;  its  houses  neat,  and  painted  on  the  outside ; 
its  principal  mosque  is  large,  and  has  a  fine  pordi ; 
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its  mwkets  are  well  provided,  and  its  shops  are 
Dumerous.  It  has,  in  addition  to  these  advaotages» 
a- wholesome  air,  excellent  water,  and  fine  gardeoa 
and  orchards.    Its  latitude  is  S^^'  9'  north. 

From  Tesa]  we  travelled  through  a  mountain- 
oiis  country,  with  villages,  or  douars»  and  some 
cultivation)  and  on  the  twelfth  day.  of  out  return 
from  Ouschda,  we  entered  the  district  of  Wazein, 
which  is  composed  of  vast  plains,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  tolerably  high  mountains.  The  town  of 
Waaein,  which  we  1^  on  our  right,  is  situated  at 
about  half  the  height  of  a  lofty  red  mountain  that 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  This  town  is  in- 
habited by  a  saint,  who  lives  in  a  state  of  perfect 
independence;  and  the  country  under  his  ccmi- 
mand  abounds  with  the  finest  cattle,  and  the  richest 
harvests,  though  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen.  It 
is  also  filled  with  large  douars,  in  which  the  tfSBtu 
are  placed  in  a  straight  line.  Wazein  is  inlat. 
SI""  4e'  north,  and  long,  about  &•  30'  west 

On  the  fourteenth  day  we  arrived  at  L^Araich, 
a  p<Mrt  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  consisting  of  about 
400  houses.  L'Araich  is  in  lat.  SS^  13'  north, 
longitude  about  6^  west.  The  country  around  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides;  the  plain  of  M'sharrah  Rumdlah,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east,  is  150  British  mUes  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  perfectly  flat.  The  majestic 
river  Seboo  runs  through  it.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
deep;  no  other  manure  is  used  than  the  ashes 
which  remain  after  burning  the  stubble ;  and  the 
produce  is  most  abundant. 

An  army  has  crossed  the  Seboo  on  rafts  made 
of  inflated  cow-hides,  covered  with  planks  and 
straw;  suid  the  Morbeya,  a  river  to  the  soutiiwardi 
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is  crossied  by  ti^avellers  neibrly  in  the  same  numner. 
Eight  sheep-skins  are  filled  with  air,  and  tied  to* 
gether  with  small  cords,  and  a  few  slender  poles 
are  laid  on  them,  and  made  fast.  ,  On  this  raft  the 
trslveller  places  himself  and  his  baggage,  white  a 
than  swims  before,  and  pulls  it  on  with  one  haad^ 
and  ^mother  man  swims  after,  and  pushes  it. 

Trom  L*  Araich  I  proceeded  to  Tangier,  a  disi- 
tance  of  about  fifty  miles ;  the  country  barren  and 
mountainous,  with  only  a  few  deuars  inclosed  with 
thick  and  high  hedges.  Except  the  principal 
street,  which  is  tolerably  spacious,  the  streets  of 
Tangier  are  so  crooked  and  narrow,  that  scarcely 
three  persons  have  room  to  walk  abreast.  The 
houses  are  so  low,  that  one  may  reach  the  tops  of 
most  of  them  with  the  hand ;  a  few  have  windows, 
which  are  not  above  a  foot  square ;  or  loop-holes^ 
a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  width  :  the 
roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  with  terras.  In  some 
parts,  the  principal  street  is  badly  paved  j  the  rest 
is  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  nature  has  placed  there 
enormous  rocks.  Tangier  is  in  lat.  35®  47'  north, 
and  long,  about  5^  40'  west. 

On  the  river  Tangier  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  centre  only  is  destroyed ;  and  the  re- 
mainder evinces,  by  its  solidity,  the  excellence  of 
their  workmanship.  But  the  object  at  Tangier 
the  most  interesting  to  myself  was  the  straits  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea ;  a  sea  which  I  had  quitted 
on  the  shore  of  Egypt,  and  which  now  presented 
to  my  mind  the  prospect  of  home. 

From  Tangier,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Tetuan, 
which  lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  and 
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five  miles  from  the  sea.    It  is  built  on  &  rising 
gixiund  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea.    The 
vale  from  which  it  rises  is  variq^ted  with  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  plantations  of  olives,  and  a  river 
takes  its  course  through  the  centre.    The  town  is 
large ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow  and  filthy ;  t^e 
houses  have  a  mean  appearance  from  the  streets ; 
but  they  are  two  stories  high,  and  are  tolerably 
spacious  and  well-furnished  within.    The  inha- 
bitants being,  many  of  them,  merchants  on  a  large 
scale,  are  opulent  and  accessible  to  strangers..  The 
Jewish  women  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  features,  and  the  clearness  of  their  com- 
plexion. 

I  had  travelled  wholly  by  land  since  my  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara ;  at  Tangier  I 
went  on  board  a  vessel  and  directed  my  course  tq 
the  eastward  for  Algiers. 
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CHAPTER  XXIir. 

COUNTEY   Of  AI^GIBRflk  ,rii 

X  HE  length  of  Algiers  from  east  to  west ,  is 
about  480  miles.  Near  Tlemsen,  its  breadth,  frp^i 
the  sea  to  the  Bled  el  Jereed  or  Dry  Country,  is 
i^oat  forty  j  near  the  sources  pJf  the  rivers  Sigg 
and  Shelliffit  is  about  sixty ;  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city  of  Algiers  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  l^ujoi- 
dred.  Algiers  is  divided  into  three  provii^cesj 
that  of  Tlemsen  on  the  west,  Titterie,  which  con- 
tains the  capital,  in  the  middle^  and  Constantina  to 
the  east.  This  country  comprehends  the  ancient 
Numidia,  called  afterwards,  when  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  it,  Mauritania  Cassariensis. 

If  we  imagine  a  number  of  hills  of  easy  ascent, 
and  usually  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  j  with  a  succes- 
sion of  groves  and  fruit-trees  rising  one  behind 
another;  and  if  to  these  we  occasionally  add  a 
rocky  precipice  of  superior  eminence,  and  more 
difficult  access,  and  place  upon  the  side  or  sum- 
mit of  it  a  mud-walled  village,  we  shall  form  a  just 
picture  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  stretches  through 
Algiers. 

I  landed  at  Warran,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Oran,  a  walled  city  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  situated  on  the  declivity,  and  near 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  A  deep,  winding, 
valley  serves  it  as  a  natural  trench  on  one  side,  and 
supplies  it  with  excellent  water.    At  every  open- 
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ing  of  the  valley  are  seen  rocky  precipices,  rills  of 
water,  and  plantations  of  orange  trees. 

At  A^arran  I  hired  three  spahis,  or  horse  sol- 
diers, and  onc^  taofe  directed  my  steps  towards 
Tlemsen,  which  was  fifty-four  miles  distant,  in  a 
southern  directibo^  a  little  inclining  to  the  west. 
Tlemsen  is  the  capital  of  the  western  province  $ 
and,  in  a  direct  line,  it  is  odly  about  fifteen  Miles 
fcotA  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mediterraiieaii  ^i6t^ 
the  bay  of  ttardh-goone. 

Hie  greatet  part  of  the  city  Walh  his  been 
formed  of  a  composition -ofgfavel,  sand,  andlibie^ 
well  tempered,  and  beaten  down  in  fr&tnesj  thd 
ftize  of  some  of  these  fVames  may  still  be  traeed^ 
and  they  were  at  least  a  hundred  yands  it  letigth, 
and  two  in  height  and  thicktiesi^.  Thd  cases  wer6 
removed  as  the  cbmposition  hardened,  and  the 
wall  afterwards  attained  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
stone.  About  the  year  1670  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
laid  most  of  the  city  in  ruins.  When  erttire,  it 
might  be  about  four  miles  in  circumfei-ence  j  ttot 
more  than  a  sixth  part  is  now  regaining.  iTie 
couhtry  around  is  rich  in  dorn. 

From  TIertisen  I  Returned  to  Warran,  frdM 
whendii  i  made  an  excutsidn  dong  the  toast  to 
the  tnouth  of  the  Sheliff.  At  Arzew  I  saw  the 
capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  of  Pariah  tnfttble, 
supporting  the  anvil  of  a  smith ;  and,  ifi  the  h6ti^e 
of  the  Katde,  I  discovered  a  beautiful  tesi^elated 
pavement  through  the  rents  of  a  tattered  cittpet» 

Frotn  Ars^w  I  proceeded  eastwdrd  to  Musty- 
gantiim,  so  called  from  the  sweetness  of  th*  mut- 
ton fed  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  bftift 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  atid  has  a  ftill  pros- 
pect4>f  the  sea;  but  the  view  is  closed  in  every 
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Other  direction  by  a  semi-circle  of  hiUs.  It  is 
something  larger  than  Warran,  and  ranks  next  to 
Tkmsen  amon^  the  cities  of  the  western  province. 
I  now  letumed  again  to  Warran,  and  pursued 
thesamd  easterlycourse  as  oh  my  last  quitting  it^but 
farther  inlands  To  the  south  of  this  city  I  passed 
the  Shibkah,  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  rather  salt, 
which  is  dry  in  summer^  but  covered  with  water 
in-  winter.  Near  the  southern  bank  of  the  She* 
Uff,  I  saw  a  dquare  tower,  formerly  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Romans.  The  old  idea  of  a' 
hidden  treasure  prevails  here ;  and  the  following 
mystical  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  tower  by  an 
Arab  prince. 


In  English 

Maily 

My  treasure 

Fe  Thully, 

Is  in  my  shade. 

Wa  ThuUy 

And  my  shade 

Fe  maily. 

Is  in  my  treasure. 

Etmah 

Search  for  it, 

Lateis, 

Despair  not: 

Wa  teis 

Nay  despair. 

La  tetmah. 

Do  not  search. 

.  These  lines  are  of  most  happy  construction  j 
Jbr^  search  or  not  search,  find  or  not  find,  no  sus<* 
picioa  of  falsehood  can  attach  to  them. 

Here  I  had  on  my  right  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-four  miles,  the  Wannashrees,  a  lofty  rug* 
ged  mountain,  one  of  the  land-marks  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  generally  covered  with  snow.  I  now 
crossed  the  river  Sheliff,  and  proceeded  north- 
east^  towsu'ds  Algiers.  About  midway  between 
this  river  smd  the  sea  are  the  Baths  of  Mereega, 
which  were  built  and  frequented  by  the  Komans. 
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The  largest  is  a  bason  twelve  feet  square  and  fbor 
SB  depth,  the  water  in  which  bubbles  up,  and  the 
degree  of  its  heat  is  just  supportable.    From  this 
tistem,  the  water  passes  to  one  much  smaller; 
ii4iieh  is  used  by  the  Jews.    Both  were  formerly 
covered,   and  had  corridores  of  stone  runmng 
round  the  basons ;  they  are  now  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  are  half  filled  with  stones  and  rub- 
bish ;  yet  numbers  of  people  resort  to  them  in- the 
spring,  and  are  said  to  receive  great  benefit  from 
bathing. 

The  country  round  the  Baths  of  Mereega  is  a 
succession  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys,  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  pass;  but,  having  passed 
them,  I  arrived  at  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains 
of  the  Hadjoute  and  the  Mettijiah,  which  stretch 
to  the  south  of  Algiers,  and  are  nearly  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  They  are  every 
where  watered  with  springs  and  rivulets,  adorned 
with  country  houses,  and  they  supply  the  city 
with  vegetables,  fruit  and  grain,  in  such  perfection, 
that  they  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  country. 

The  hills  and  valleys  near  Algiers  are  adorned 
with  Rouses  and  gardens,  the  retreats  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  houses  are  white,  and  are  shaded  with  fruit- 
trees  and  evergreens,  which  afford  shelter  and  re- 
tirement to  the  occupiers,  and  form  a  gay  and  de- 
lightful prospect  towards  the  sea. 

In  travelling  through  the  state  of  Algiers,  I 
lodged  in  general  at  the  douars  of  the  Arabs.  As 
soon  as  a  company  of  travellers  arrives  at  one  of 
these,  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  basket  of  raisins,  figi!, 
oi"  ddtes,  are  presented  to  them ;  and  a  kid,  a  gtidt, 
al%Wib,»cor  a«heep^  is  prepared  for  their  supped. 
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Every  dou»r  is  pblig^d  by  cusit^mi  to  entwUia  the 
travellers  for  one  night,  and  to  provide  straw  and 
barley  for  their  mules  and  horses;  and  this  hospi- 
tality is  said  to  be  sufficiently  requited  by  a  knife, 
9  couple  of  flints,  br  a  little  gunpowder;  witb^a 
skain  of  thread,  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  large  needle 
for  the  lady :  a  common  silk  handkerchief  being  a 
present  for  a  princess.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  to  prevent  such  parties  as  mine  from  living 
at  their  cost,  the  Arabs  take  care  to  encamp  at  a 
distance  from  the  roads ;  and  unless  we  discovered 
their  flock9,  or  the  smo^  of  their  fires,  or  heard 
the  barking  of  their  dogs,  we  at  some  times  found 
them  with  difficulty,  and  at  others  not  at  all. 

In  most  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages,  there 
is  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
where  they  are  lodged  and  entertained  one  night, 
at  the  expence  of  the  community.  Yet  here  we 
have  been  sometimes  disappointed ;  the  house  has 
been  already  occupied ;  the  officer  who  had  the 
care  of  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  or,  if  found,  he 
has  been  surly.  There  are  no  inns,  and  private 
families  wpuld  never  admit  us ;  we  no  where  met 
with  hedges,  banks,  or  any  sort  of  inclosures  to 
retard  us. 

"  Algiers  the  warlike,'*  as  the  Turks  here  call 
their  chief  city,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
that  part  of  the  middle  province  which  borders  the 
Mediterranean.  This  city,  which  has  at  different 
times  braved  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference; 
though  it  has  been  computed  to  co^Qtaln  100,000 
Muhamedans^  15,000  Jews,  and  2,000  Christian 
slaves.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ^facing 
the  north  and  north-east,  and  iliere  is  scsM^^dfy^a 
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house  in  it^  which  does  not  command  a  view'  of 
the  sea. 

The  streets  of  Algiers,  as  of  the  othet  cities  in 
Barbary,  are  narrow,  the  better  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.    The  cement  used  in  building  is 
probably  of  the  same  kind  that  was  used  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Arabian  Sultans.     It  is 
composed  of  one  part  of  sand,  two  of  wood  ashes, 
and  three  of  lime.     After  these  are  sifted  and  well 
mixed,  the  whole  is  beaten  for  three  days  and 
nights,  successively,  with  wooden  mallets,  sprink- 
ling it  alternately  with  oil,  and  with  water,  till  it 
be  of  a  proper  consistence.    It  quickly  attains  the 
hardness  of  stone,  and  is  impervious  to  water. 

If  we  enter  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  Al- 
giers, we  first  pass  through  a  porch,  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side.  In  this  the  master  of 
the  family  receives  visits,  and  dispatches  business; 
few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  being 
admitted  farther,  except  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. From  hence  we  proceed  to  the  court  or 
quadrangle,  which  is  paved  with  marble,  or  such 
other  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  rain,  and  has 
sometimes  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  When  large 
companies  are  admitted,  as  on  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  or  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  the 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  strewed  with  mats  and  carpets, 
and  sheltered  from  the  heat  or  iilclemency  of  the 
weather  by  an  awning,  which,  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  parapet  wall  to  another,  may 
be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 

The  court  is  genierally  surrounded  by  a  piazza, 
with  a  gallety  secured  by  a  balustrade  or  lattice 
over  it,  for  the  upper  story.     From  the  piazzas 
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bielow,  and  galleries,  above^  we  enter  spacious 
rooms,  each  filling  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  but 
rarely  communicating  with  each  other.  One  of 
these  frequently  serves  a  whole  family ;  particu^i 
lariy  when  a  father  allows  his  married  children  to 
reside  with  him,  or  when  several  persons  join  to 
rent  the  same  house.  On  this  account,  the  cities 
in  Barbafy  are  smaller,  and  much  more  populous 
than  those  in  England. 

In  the  houses  of  the  great,  the  walls  of  the 
apartments,  from  the  middle  to  the  bottom^  are 
covered  with  velvet  or  damask,  suspended  upon 
hooks,  and  taken  down  at  pleasure.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walls  is  embellished  with  most  inge* 
nious  scroUs  and  devices  in  stucco.  The  cieling 
is  of  wainscot,  either  painted,  or  wrought  into  a 
variety  ofpannels,  with  gilt  mouldings,  and  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
painted  tiles  or  solid  plaster,  which  is  covered  with 
the  richest  carpetp.  Along  the  sides  of  the  walls 
aire  ranged  sofas,  with  bolsters  covered  with  velvet, 
or  damask ;  and  at  one  end  of  each  room  is  a'small 
gallery,  elevated  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  with  a  balustrade  in  front,  and  steps  leading 
to  it^  in  which  are  placed  the  beds.  * 

Tbe  stairs  are  sometimes  in  the  porcfa^  and  some- 
tioies  at  the  entrance  into  the  court ;  they  are  ^- 
terwards  continued  through  a  corner  of  the  gallery, 
and  conduct  us  to  a  door,  which  opens  to  the  terras 
at  the  top  of  the  house. 

,  The  terras  roof  is  guarded  by  a  wall,  both  to- 
wards the  street  and  towards  the  adjoininsyiouses; 
Iritis  frequently  so  lour,  that  if  the  city  were 
buUt  on  level  ground,  a  man  might  paas.  fromjoq^ 
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five  miles  from  the  sea.    It  is  built  on  &  rising 
ground  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea.    The 
vale  from  which  it  rises  is  variegated  with  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  plantations  of  olives,  and  a  river 
takes  its  course  through  the  centre.    The  town  is 
large ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow  and  filthy ;  tjie 
houses  have  a  mean  appearance  from  the  streets ; 
but  they  are  two  stories  high,  and  are  tolerably 
spacious  and  well-furnished  within.    The  inha- 
bitants being,  many  of  them,  merchants  on  a  large 
scale,  are  opulent  and  accessible  to  strangers..  The 
Jewish  women  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  features,  and  the  clearness  of  their  com« 
plexion. 

I  had  traveUed  wholly  by  land  since  my  ship« 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara ;  at  Tangier  I 
went  on  board  a  vessel  and  directed  my  course  to 
the  eastward  for  Algiers* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII- 


GOUNTRT  or  ALGIXRS. 


Jl  H£  length  of  Algiers  from  east  to  west  is 
about  480  miles.  Near  TlemseD,  its  breadth^  from 
the  sea  to  the  Bled  el  Jereed  or  Dry  Country,  is 
l|boat  forty ;  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Sigg 
and  Shelliff  it  is  about  sixty ;  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city  of  Algiers  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  l^un- 
dred.  Algiers  is  divided  into  three  provinces} 
that  of  Tlemsen  on  the  west,  Titterie,  which  con- 
tains the  capital,  in  the  middle^  and  Constantina  to 
the  east*  This  country  comprehends  the  ancient 
Numidia,  called  afterwards,  when  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  it,  Mauritania  CsBsariensis. 

If  we  imagine  a  number  of  hills  of  easy  ascent, 
and  usually  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  feet ;  with  a  succes- 
sion of  groves  and  fruit-trees  rising  one  behind 
another ;  and  if  to  these  we  occasionally  add  a 
rocky  precipice  oC  superior  eminence,  and  more 
difficult  access,  and  place  upon  the  side  or  sum- 
mit of  it  a  mud-walled  village,  we  shall  form  a  just 
picture  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  stretches  through 
Algiers. 

I  landed  at  Warran,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Oran,  a  walled  city  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference* It  is  situated  on  the  declivity,  and  near 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  A  deep,  windings 
valley  serves  it  as  a  natural  trench  on  one  side,  and 
supplies  it  with  excellent  water.    At  every  open- 
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ing  of  the  valley  are  seen  rocky  precipices,  rills  of 
water,  and  plantations  of  orange  trees. 

At  Ai^arran  I  hired  three  spahis,  or  hwse  sol- 
diers, and  oncd  fnoi'e  directed  m^  steps  towards 
Tlemsen,  which  was  fifty-four  miles  distant,  in  a 
scmthern  directibn^  a  little  indining  to  the  west. 
Tlemsen  is  the  capital  of  the  western  provinee  | 
^nd,  in  a  dii'ect  line,  it  is  otlly  about  fiftifen  Miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  MediterraHeM  »6ll^ 
thd  bay  of  Hardh-goone. 

Tftxe  greatet  part  of  the  city  Walls 'h4s  htttk 
formed  of  a  composition  t>fgi'avel,  sand,  andliine^ 
well  tempered,  and  beaten  domi  in  flames',  the 
size  of  some  of  these  fVamed  may  still  be  traetid^ 
and  they  were  at  l^st  a  hundred  y^nis  ih  letagth, 
and  two  in  height  and  thickness.  Th^  cJases  wefft 
removed  as  the  composition  hardened,  and  thd 
Wall  afterwards  attiined  the  strength  and  solidity  Of 
stone.  About  the  year  1670  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
laid  most  of  the  city  in  ruins.  When  entire,  it 
might  be  about  four  miles  in  circumference  j  *K>t 
more  than  a  sixth  part  is  now  retfiainiftg.  iTie 
country  around  is  rich  in  6orn. 

JVom  Tletfisen  I  returned  to  Warran,  frbfft 
wfaen<56  t  made  an  excursion  dong  the  eoast  to 
the  toouth  of  the  Sheliff.  At  Arzew  I  saw  the 
capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  of  Pariah  mftrblei 
supporting  the  anvil  of  a  smith ;  and,  ih  the  ht^B 
of  the  Kaide,  I  discovered  a  beautiful  tesftelated 
pavement  through  the  rents  of  a  tattered  ctttpet» 

Frotn  Arzew  I  proceeded  eastward  to  Musty- 
gannim,  so  called  from  the  sweetness  of  th*  tiittt- 
ton  fed  in  its  neighbdnrhood.  The  town  i*  bftflfe 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  anfd  has  a  ftdl  pros- 
pect ^f  the  sea;  but  the  view  is  closed  in  everjf 
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othet  direction  by  a  Bemi-cirde  of  bills.  It  is 
something  larger  than  Warran,  and  ranks  next  to 
Tkmsen  amon^  the  cities  of  the  western  province. 
I  now  returned  again  to  Warran»  and  porsned 
thesame  easterly  course  as  oh  my  last  quitting  it»  but 
farther  inlands  To  the  south  of  this  city  I  passed 
the  Shibkah)  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  rather  salt» 
which  is  dry  in  summer^  but  covered  with  water 
in-  winter.  Near  the  southern  bank  of  the  She* 
liff,  I  saw  a  square  tower,  formerly  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Romans.  The  old  idea  of  a 
hidden  treasure  prevails  here ;  and  the  following 
mystical  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  tower  by  an 
Arab  prince. 


In  English 

Maily 

My  treasure 

Fe  Thully, 

Is  in  my  shade, 

Wa  ThuUy 

And  my  shade 

Fe  maily. 

Is  in  my  treasure. 

Etmah 

Search  for  it, 

Lateis, 

Despair  not: 

Wa  teis 

Nay  despair, 

La  tetmah. 

Do  not  search. 

.  These  lines  are  of  most  happy  construction  j 
6>r^  search  or  not  search,  find  or  not  find,  no  sus<* 
picioa  of  falsehood  can  attach  to  them. 

Here  I  had  on  my  right  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-four  miles,  the  Wannashrees,  a  lofty  rug<* 
ged  mountain,  one  of  the  land-marks  of  the  coun- 
try, and  generally  covered  with  snow.  I  now 
crossed  the  river  Shelifi*,  and  proceeded  north- 
east^ towards  Algiers.  About  midway  between 
this  river  and  the  sea  are  the  Baths  of  Mereega^ 
which  were  buik  and  frequented  by  the  Romans. 


The  largMt  is  a  boson  twelve  feet  square  and  foar 
J8  depth,  the  water  in  which  bubbles  up,  and  the 
degree  <^itaheat  is  just  supportable.  From  this 
'cietem,  the  water  passes  to  one  much  smaller; 
which  is  used  by  the  Jews.  Both  were  fbsrmerlj 
covered,  and  had  corridores  of  stone  running 
round  the  basons ;  they  are  now  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  are  half  filled  with  stones  and  rub- 
bish ;  yet  numbers  of  people  resort  to  them  in  the 
spring,  and  are  said  to  receive  great  benefit  from 
bathing. 

The  country  round  the  Baths  of  Mereega  is  a 
succession  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys,  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  pass ;  but,  having  passed 
them,  I  arrived  at  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains 
of  the  Hadjoute  and  the  Mettijiab,  which  stretch 
to  the  south  of  Algiers,  and  are  nearly  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  They  are  every 
where  watered  with  springs  and  rivulets,  adorned 
with  country  houses,  and  they  supply  the  city 
with  vegetables,  fruit  and  grain,  in  such  perfection, 
that  they  qiay  be  called  the  garden  of  the  country. 

The  hills  and  valleys  near  Algiers  are  adorned 
with  bouses  and  gardens,  the  retreats  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  houses  are  white,  and  are  shaded  with  fruit- 
trees  and  evergreens,  which  a£ford  shelter  and  re- 
tirement to  the  occupiers,  and  form  a  gay  and  de- 
lightful prospect  towards  the  sea. 

In  travelling  through  the  state  of  Algiers,  I 
lodged  in  general  at  the  douars  of  the  Arabs.  As 
soon  as  a  company  of  travellers  arrives  at  one  of 
these,  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  basket  of  raisins,  'fig^, 
or  dates,  are  presented  to  them ;  and  a  kid,  a  gtiat, 
af^ROibyor  a«heep,  is  prepared  for  their  supped* 
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Every  douar  is  obliged  by  custom,  to  ratwtain  the 
travellers  for  one  night,  and  to  provide  straw  and 
barley  for  their  mules  and  horses  $ .  and  this  hospi- 
tality is  said  to  be  sufficiently  requited  by  a  kBtfe» 
a  couple  of  flints^  or  a  little  gunpowder;  with, a 
skain  of  thread*  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  large  needle 
for  the  lady :  a  common  silk  handkerchief  being  a 
present  fbr  a  princess.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  to  prevent  such  parties  as  mine  from  living 
at  their  cost,  the  Arabs  take  care  to  encamp  at  a 
distance  from  the  roads ;  and  unless  we  discovered 
their  flocks,  or  the  smoak  of  their  fires,  or  heard 
the  barking  of  their  dogs,  we  at  some  times  found 
them  with  difficulty,  and  at  others  not  at  all. 

In  most  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages,  there 
is  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
where  they  are  lodged  and  entertained  one  night, 
at  the  expence  of  the  community.  Yet  here  we 
have  been  sometimes  disappointed ;  the  house  has 
been  already  occupied ;  the  officer  who  had  the 
care  of  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  or,  if  found,  he 
has  been  surly.  There  are  no  inns,  and  private 
families  would  never  admit  us ;  we  no  where  met 
with  hedges,  banks,  or  any  sort  of  inclosures  to 
retard  us. 

"  Algiers  the  warlike,'*  as  the  Turks  here  call 
their  chief  city,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
that  part  of  the  middle  province  which  borders  the 
Mediterranean.  This  city,  which  has  at  different 
times  braved  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ; 
though  it  has  been  computed  to  contain  100,000 
Muhamedans,  15,000  Jews,  and  2,000  Christian 
slaves.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ^&cmg 
the  nortli  and  north-east,  and  llh^e  is  8car'oefy^A 
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house  in  it^  which  does  not  command  a  view  of 
the  sea. 

The  streets  of  Algiers,  as  of  the  other  cities  in 
Barbary,  are  narrow,  the  better  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.  The  cement  used  in  building  is 
probably  of  the  same  kind  that  was  used  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Arabian  Sultans.  It  is 
composed  of  one  part  of  sand,  two  of  wood  ashes, 
and  three  of  lime.  After  these  are  sifted  and  well 
mixed,  the  whole  is  beaten  for  three  days  and 
nights,  successively,  with  wooden  mallets,  sprink- 
ling it  alternately  with  oil,  and  with  water,  till  it 
be  of  a  proper  consistence.  It  quickly  attains  the 
hardness  of  stone,  and  is  impervious  to  water. 

If  we  enter  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  Al- 
giers, we  first  pass  through  a  porch,  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side.  In  this  the  master  of 
the  family  receives  visits,  and  dispatches  business; 
few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  being 
admitted  farther,  except  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. From  hence  we  proceed  to  the  court  or 
quadrangle,  which  is  paved  with  marble,  or  such 
other  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  rain,  and  has 
sometimes  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  When  large 
companies  are  admitted,  as  on  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  or  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  the 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  strewed  with  mats  and  carpets, 
and  sheltered  from  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  an  awning,  which,  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  parapet  wall  to  another,  may 
be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 

The  court  is  genierally  surrounded  by  a  piazza, 
with  a  gallery  secured  by  a  balustrade  or  lattice 
over  it,  for  the  upper  story.     From  the  piazzas 
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below,  and  galleries  above,  we  enter  spacious 
rooms,  each  filling  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  but 
rarely  communicating  with  each  other.  One  of 
these  frequently  serves  a  whole  family ;  particu* 
larly  when  a  father  allows  his  married  children  to 
reside  with  him,  or  when  several  persons  join  to 
rent  the  same  house.  On  this  account,  the  cities 
in  Barbafy  are  smaller,  and  much  more  populous 
than  those  m  England. 

In  the  houses  of  the  great,  the  walls  of  the 
apartments,  from  the  middle  to  the  bottom,  are 
covered  with  velvet  or  damask,  suspended  upon 
hooks,  and  taken  down  at  pleasure.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walls  is  embellished  with  most  inge- 
nious scroUs  and  devices  in  stucco.  The  cieling 
is  of  ihrainscot,  either  painted,  or  wrought  into  a 
variety  ofpannels,  with  gilt  mouldings,  and  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
painted  tiles  or  solid  plaster,  which  is  covered  with 
the  richest  carpets.  Along  the  sides  of  the  walls 
aire  ranged  sofas,  with  bolsters  covered  with  velvet, 
or  damask ;  and  at  one  end  of  each  room  is  a  small 
gallexy,  elevated  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  with  a  balustrade  in  front,  and  steps  leading 
to  it^  in  which  are  placed  the  beds.  - 

The  stairs  are  socMtimes  in  the  porcfa^  and  sonae- 
tioies  at  the  entrance  into  the  court ;  they  are  af- 
terwards continued  through  a  corner  of  the  gallery, 
and  conduct  us  to  a  door,  which  opens  to  the  terras 
at  the  top  of  the  house. 

.  The  terras  roof  is  guarded  by  a  wall,  both  to- 
wards the  street  and  towards  the  a^jpininfiyiouses; 
Ijut  it  is  frequently  so  low^  that  if  the  city  were, 
built  on  level  ground,  a  man  might  pa^.  fromjoq^ 
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Imiscs.  Upon  these  temses  several  of  the  fkrailjr 
c^ces  are  performed ;  such  as  the  drying  of  Im^t 
and  flax,  and  the  preparing  of  figs  and  raisins. 
Here  the  family  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  of  the  even- 
ing, converse  with  each  other,  and  offer  up  their 
devotions. 

Except  a  small  latticed  window,  or  balcony, 
which  is  sometimes  made  towards  the  street,  all 
the  windows  open  into  the  court.  It  is  only  during 
the  celebration  of  some  public  festival  that  these 
houses  and  their  lattices  and  balconies  are  left 
open ;  for  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty  and 
extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  display- 
ing its  richest  furniture;  while  crowds  of  both 
sexes,  dressed  in  their  best  api^urel,  go  in  and  out 
at  their  pleasure. 

>  To  most  of  these  houses  is  annexed  a  smallar 
one,  which  is  sometimes  erected  over  the  porch, 
and  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  and  a  terras. 
There  is  a  door  of  communication  between  this  and 
the  gallery,  which  is  kept  open  or  shut,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  master ;  there  is  also  a  private  stair- 
case leading  into  the  gateway.  In  these  detached 
houses  the  sons  of  the  family  are  permitted  to  keep 
female  slaves;  and  to  these  men,  retire  from  the 
hurry  and  noise  of  their  families,  when  they  wish 
to  be  alone.  '  ' 

The  palace  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  like  many 
others,  has  a  projecting  piazza,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  pemt-^house,  supported  by  pillars  in  front.  In 
such  -o]^  structures  the  Bashaws,  Kadis,  and 
other  great  officers,  distribute  justice,  transact* 
puUie  business,  and  give  public  entertainm€»t0i 
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Oo  days  of  great  rejoicing,  the  court  of  the  Dey^t 
palace  is  covered  with  sand,  and  wrestlers  c(mtaid 
wth  great  strength  sMxd  dexterity. 

From  the  city  of  Algiers  I  made  an  excursion 
along,  the  coast,  to  visit  Shershell,  the  Julia^  Csssa-i 
rea  of  the  ancients,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  t(y 
the  westward.  The  coast  here,  for  the  breadth  of 
two  or  three  leagues,  is  in  generM  ^her  woody  or 
mountainous,  and  forms  a  screen  to  the  fine  plainn- 
of  the  Mettijiah,  which  lie  behind  it.  About  fif^^ 
teen  miles  before  I  reached  Shershell,  I  passed  the 
ruins  of  Tefessad,  which  extend  two  miles  along 
the  shore.  Of  Shershell  itself  we  may  conceive 
the  former  magnificence,  from  the  fine  pillars, 
sumptuous  aqueducts,  capacious  cisterns,  and 
beautiful  mosaic  pavements  which  rem^n.  The* 
country  around  is  of  the  utmost  fertility,  beings 
watered  by  three  rivers,  and  even  the  mountainous 
parts  have  cultivated  spots.  There  is  here  a  beauu 
tiful  rill,  which  is  received  in  akrge  bason  of 
Roman  workmanship;  but  it  is  called  shrub  wef 
kruh,  drink  and  away }  for  robbers  and  assassins 
render  it  dangerous  to  remain. 

Bleedaand  Medea  are  the  only  inland  cities  of 
the  province  ot  Titterie.  The  former  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  sea,  tlie  latter  about  twenty- 
six }  a  ridge  of  the  Atlas,  which  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  kabyles,  or  clans  of  Berebbers,  runs  b^ , 
tweenthem.  They  are  each  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  both  have  walls,  but  they  a£K>rd 
little  security,  as  they  are  of  mud,  and  perforated 
by., hornets..  On  my  return  to  Algiers,  I  visited 
b^  these  towns;  and  from  Bleeda  I  proc^ededt 
eailwaord  to  Mount  Jurjjura»  the  highest  modotaiiiio^ 
of  the  country,  and  the  landmark  of  the  eastern 
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plut,  as  Wannashreese  is  of  the  western.  Mount 
Jurjura  is  at  least  twenty-four  mile^  in  length ;  aad 
excepting  a  pool  of  good  water  in  the  centre, 
whidi  is  bordered  round  with  arable  land,  the 
whole  is  a  continued  range  of  rocks  and  precipices^ 
In  wiater  the  ridge  of  this  mountain  is  covered 
with  snow,  which  forms  a  barrier  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  sides  never  paaa.  As  neigh- 
bmirs,  they  entertain  a  perpetual  animosity  agsunst 
each  other ;  and  when  the  snow  dissolves  they  re*- 
new  their  hostilities. 

The  province  of  Constantina,  which  I  now  en- 
tered, 15  nearly  equal  to  the  other  two  in  extent, 
being  upwards  of  230  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  more  than  100  from  the  sea  to  the  filed 
el  Jereed*  The  tribute  is  proportionably  larger ; 
for,  while  the  Bey  of  Tlemaen  brings  annnally  into 
the  treaaury  of  Algiers  from  40,000  to  50,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  Bey  of  Titterie  little  more  than 
12,000,  the  Bey  of  Constantina  never  pays  less 
than  80,000,  and  sometimes  100,000. 

A  few  leagues  to  the  isouth-eaet  of  Mount  Jur- 
jura,  I  entered  a  narrow  winding  valley,  more  thati 
half  a  mile  in  length,  which  ran  under  two  oppo- 
site ranges  of  exceedingly  high  precipices.  At 
every  winding,  the  rocky  stratum  that  orjginaUy 
crossed  and  divided  the  vaUey,  is  hewn  d^owu  like 
so  many  door-cases,  each  about  six  (xr  sev^en  feet 
wade ;  from  whence  the  Arabs  call  this  pass  the 
Beeban,  or  Gates.  Few  persons  pas3  through  tbem 
without  horrcH' ;  for  the  masters  of  th^m  are  a 
sturdy  race,  and  a  handful  of  them  mi^bt  dispAite 
the  passage  of  a  whole  army.  A  rivulet  of  salt 
water,  which  runs  through  the  valley,  pitobably 
poiiated  out  the  way  to  form  tlie  road. 
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About  six  miles  to  the  south-soiith-east  of  the 
Beeban  I  came  to  another  dangerous  pass,  which  is 
called  the  Accaba,  or  the  Ascent,  and  is  the  reverse 
oi^the  former;  for  here  the  road  lies  on  the  narrow 
ridge  of  a  high  mountain^  with  deep  valleys  and 
precipices  on  each  side,  where  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  the  beaten  path  would  expose  the  tra* 
veller  to  almost  inevitable  destruction.  Yet  the 
common  roadfrom  Algiers  to  Constantinais  tbroogfaP 
the  Beeban  and  over  the  Accaba;  being  preferred 
to  another  because  it  is  wider,  and  to  a  third  be- 
cause it  is  more  direct* 

To  the  south  of  these  passes,  but  outof  myroad^ 
lay  a  large  plain  called  the  Shott,  which  is  either 
covered  with  salt,  or  with  water,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  yean  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  are 
of  alight  oozy  soil,  which,  after  sudden  rains,  or 
the  overflowing  of  the  adjacent  rivers,  are  changed 
into  quicksands,  and  are  very  dangerous  to  the 
unwary  traveller- 
Passing  through  the  fertile  plains  of  Majanah,  I 
came  to  Seteef,  the  ancient  Sitifi,  which  might 
have  been  a  league  in  circumference ;  but  it  is  now 
so  totally  demolished  by  the  Arabs,  that  scarcely 
a  fragment  of  Roman  architecture  remains.  To 
the  southward  of  this  town  are  the  rich  pastures  of 
Cassir  Attyre,  where  the  Arabs  breed  the  best 
horses  of  the  country. 

Still  proceeding  to  the  south-east,  from  Sitifi  I 
arrived  jat  Medrashem,  a  superb  pile  of  building, 
the  sepulchre  of  Syphax,  and  the  other  Kings  of 
Numidia,  and  where,  as  the  Arabs  believe,  the 
treasures  of  these  sovereigns  are  also  deposited. 

At  abo^it  the  centre  of  the  middle  province,  I 
found  the  town  of  Tezzoute,  which  is  supposed  to 
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h$ve  been  the  ancient  Lambesa*    The  ruiiia  are 
eight  or  nine  miies  in  circumference.    The  Araba 
ioBLYe  a  tradition  that  this  city  had  forty  gates,  and 
that  each  gate  could  send  out  forty  thousand 
armed  men.    There  are  magnificent  remains  off 
aeveo  of  these  gates ;  and,  among  other  remains  of* 
elegant  structure,  there  are  the  seats  and  upper 
part  of  an  amphitheatre ;   the  frontiqaiece  of  m 
4)eautiful  Ionic  temple ;  an  oblong  chamber  with 
a  large  gate  on  each  side ;  and  a  beautifiil  little 
mausoleum,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  sufq^xxrted  hy 
Corinthian  pillars.    This  last  is  called  by  the  Axabs 
the  cupola  of  the  bride. 

Teezoute  is  situated  amcmg  the  Jibbel  Auress, 
which  is  composed  of  a  large  knot  of  eminences, 
running  one  into  another,  with  beautiful  small 
plains  and  valleys  intervening.  Both  the  higher 
and  the  lower  parts  are  extremely  fertile.  Here, 
to  tny  gieat  astonishment,^!  met  with  a  kabyle,  or 
tribe  called  Neardie,  not,  indeed,  so  iair  as  the 
English,  but  lighter  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
eonntry  south  of  Efigland,  Their  hair  was  red, 
and  their  eyes  were  blue ;  they  had  each  a  Greek 
cross,  ^rmed  with  antimony,  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  eyes.  They  are  an  independent 
people,  who  dwell  among  the  mountains,  in  huts 
called  dashkras,  built  with  mud  and  straw.  Tbey 
pay  no  taxes,  but  live  in  a  state  of  constant  de- 
fiance of  the  Bey  of  Constantina,  and  warfare  with 
jiie  Moors.  It  required  some  address  to  approach 
these  people  with  safety,  which,  however,  I  ac- 
complished, and  was  well  received.  They  ac- 
knowledged, with  great  pleasure,  that  their  an* 
cestors  had  been  Christians ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals. 
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From  the  Jibbel  Auress  I  proceeded  to  Tipasa, 
where  I  saw  a  large  temple,  and  a  four-faced  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  the  very 
best  taste.  About  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Tipsa, 
on  the  confines  of  Tunis,  is  Gellah,  a  considerable 
village  on  a  high  pointed  mountain,  with  only  one 
narrow  road  leading  to  iL  This  place,  which  can 
only  be  conquered  by  hunger  or  surprise,  is  the 
refuge  of  rebels  and  villains  of  both  kingdoms,  where 
they  are  hospitably  entertained  till  their  friends 
have  either  procured  their  pardon,  or  compounded 
for  their  crimes. 

From  Upsa  I  crossed  the  river  Myskianah,  and  ', 
pursued  my  way,  through  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  best  cultivated  countries  in  the  world,  to 
Constantina,  the  capital  of  the  eastern  province  of 
Algiers. 

Constantina  is  the  ancient  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Sjrphax.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  is  situated  on  an  inland  promontory.  The 
neck  of  land  which  connects  the  city  with  the  val- 
ley below  is  about  110  yards  in  breadth,  and  rises 
from  the  south-east.  The  promontory  is  more  than 
a  mile  in  circumference ;  it  ends  towards  the  north 
in  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  at  least  600  feet  in 
depth,^  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  most  charming 
view  of  mountains,  vales,  and  rivers.  Deep  and 
narrow  valleys  surround  the  rest  of  the  promon-  - 
tory.  Constantina  is  confined  to  the  summit ;  Cirta 
occupied'the  passage  to  the  vale,  and  the  vale  be- 
yond the  river. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  city  are  still  remaining 
about  twenty  capacious  cisterns,  which  fill  up  an 
area  of  150  feet  square.  These  received  water 
which  was  fconducted  from  Physgeah,  by  a  magnir 
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ficent  aqueduct,  a  great  part  of  which  still  remains. 
The  gate  that  forms  the  entrance  from  below  is  of 
a  beautiful  reddish  stone,  not  inferior  to  marbie, 
and  finely  polished.  An  altar  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble is  become  a  part  of  a  wall.  A  bridge  over  a 
part  of  the  valley  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  or- 
namented with  cornices,  festoons,  garlands,  and 
heads  of  oxen :  between  the  two  principal  arcbes 
are,  in  bold  relief,  two  elephants,  facing  each  other, 
and  above  them,  a  lady  with  a  large  scallop-shell 
as  a  canopy.  Among  the  ruins  beyond  the  bridge, 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  almost  entire.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  the  centre  one,  as  usual,  larger  than 
the  others  :  all  the  mouldings  and  frizes  are  em- 
bellished with  flowers,  battle-axes,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  Corinthian  pilasters  of  the  grand 
arch  are  pannelled,  like  the  pillars  of  the  city  gate, 
in  a  style  peculiar  to  Cirta. 

The  streets  of  Constantina  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
the  houses  low,  and  without  windows.  The 
palace  of  the  Bey  differs  little  from  the  houses  of 
private  individuals,  except  that  it  is  much  larger. 
The  apartments,  through  which  I  was  conducted 
to  an  audience,  were  adorned  with  muskets,  pis- 
tols, and  saddles,  which  are  the  luxuries  of  the 
country.  The  various  rooms  were  filled  by  slaves, 
soldiers,  and  persons  waiting  for  admission ;  the 
function  of  the  soldiers  is  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  despot,  and  cut  off*  heads  at  his  command. 
The  j^resent  Bey  of  Constantina  was  a  fine  hand- 
some man,  and  was  not  accounted  cruel,  though 
he  had' already  found  much  employment  for  these 
soldiers. 

In  travelling  from  Constantina  to  the  eastward 
we  came  to  a  desalate  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
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tainsi  in  which  are  the  Hainmam  Meskouteen^ 
the  silent,  or  enchanted  baths.  The  earth  around 
•  was  calcined,  burning  hot,  and  sounded  as  if  it 
were  hollow  underneath:  a  thick  vapour  issued 
from  the  fountains,  which  boiled  to  the  summit  of 
small  elevations,  and  escaped  by  circular  openings, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Near  these  I  gathered 
mushrooms,  stars,  and  needles  of  stone;* but,  in 
doing  so,  great  circumspection  was  necessary,  to 
avoid  the  burning  waters,  which  ran  down  in  all 
directions.  I  also  collected  stalactites  of  sulphur, 
and  of  vitriol.  These  waters  boiled  a  breast  of 
mutton  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  different  springs  is  about  400 
yards  each  way.  The  Arabs  bathe  in  these  waters 
in  places  where  the  heat  is  diminished  by  their 
having  been  exposed  to  the  open  air :  the  Romans 
did  the  same. 

Night  overtook  us  in  our  descent  from  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hammam 
Meskouteen,  and  we  turned  aside  to  a  douar  of 
Arabs,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Bey  of  Constan- 
tina.  Here  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs  opened  before  me.  These  people  declared 
that  they  were  destitute  both  of  provisions  and 
provender ;  they  were  beaten  with  sticks  by  my 
Spahis,  and  they  produced  both.  Here  the  hospi- 
table Arab,  who  would  have  shared  his  last  morsel 
with  a  stranger,  conceals  his  store,  and  denies  it^ 
existence !  Here  the  high  spirited  Arab  who  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  his  Maker,  submits 
to  be  beaten  with  sticks !  Alas !  he  is  no  longer 
the  independent  Arab ;  he  is  the  vassal  of  an  arbir 
trary  and  oppressive  Turk.  We  see  the  difference, 
of  character  produced  by  liberty  and  undu^  ^uth 
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house  in  it,  which  does  not  command  a  view  df 
the  WSL. 

The  streets  of  Algiers,  as  of  the  other  cities  in 
Barbary,  are  narrow,  the  better  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.  l%e  cement  used  in  building  is 
probably  of  the  same  kind  that  was  used  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Arabian  Sultans.  It  is 
composed  of  one  part  of  sand,  two  of  wood  ashes, 
and  three  of  lime.  After  these  are  sifted  and  well 
mixed,  the  whole  is  beaten  for  three  days  and 
nights,  successively,  with  wooden  mallets,  sprink- 
ling it  alternately  with  oil,  and  with  water,  till  it 
be  of  a  proper  consii^tence.  It  quickly  attains  the 
hardness  of  stone,  and  is  impervious  to  water. 

If  we  enter  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  Al- 
giers, we  first  pass  through  a  porch,  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side.  In  this  the  master  of 
the  family  receives  visits,  and  dispatches  business; 
few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  being 
admitted  farther,  except  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. From  hence  we  proceed  to  the  court  or 
quadrangle,  which  is  paved  with  marble,  or  such 
other  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  rain^  and  has 
sometimes  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  When  large 
companies  are  admitted,  as  on  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  or  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  the 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  strewed  with  mats  and  carpets, 
and  sheltered  from  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  an  awning,  which,  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  parapet  wall  to  another,  may 
be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 

The  court  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  piazza, 
with  a  gallery  secured  by  a  balustrade  or  lattice 
over  it,  for  the  upper  story.     From  the  piazzas 
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below,  and  galleries,  above,  we  enter  spacious 
rooms,  each  filling  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  but 
rarely  communicating  with  each  other.  One  of 
^eae  frequently  serves  a  whole  family ;  particu- 
larly when  a  father  allows  his  married  children  to 
reside  with  him,  or  when  several  persons  join  to 
rent  the  same  house.  On  this  account,  the  cities 
in  Barbary  are  smaller,  and  much  more  populous 
than  those  in  England. 

In  the  houses  of  the  great,  the  walls  of  the 
apartments,  from  the  middle  to  the  bottom^  are 
covered  with  velvet  or  damask,  suspended  upon 
hooks,  anjd  taken  down  at  pleasure.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walls  is  embellished  with  most  inge* 
nious  scrolls  and  devices  in  stucco.  The  cieling 
is  of  wainscot,  either  painted,  or  wrought  into  a 
variety  ofpannels,  with  gilt  mouldings,  and  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
painted  tiles  or  solid  plaster,  which  is  covered  with 
the  richest  carpets.  Along  the  sides  of  the  walls 
are  ranged  sofas,  with  bolsters  covered  with  velvet, 
or  damask ;  and  at  one  end  of  each  room  is  a  small 
gallexy,  elevated  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  with  a  balustrade  in  front,  and  steps  leading 
to  it^  in  which  are  placed  the  beds.   * 

Tbestoirs  are  sometimes  in  the  porch,  and  some- 
times at  the  entranoe  into  the  court ;  they  are  a^ 
terwards  continued  through  a  corner  of  the  gallery, 
and  conduct  us  to  a  door,  which  opens  to  the  terras 
at  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  terras  roof  is  guarded  by  a  wall,  both  to- 
wards  the  street  and  towards  the  adjoiningJ^ous^; 
liutitis  frequently  solow^  that  if  the  city  were 
built  on  level  ground,  a  man  might  pa^.  fromjQiv^ 
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house  in  it,  which  does  not  comniand  a  vic^  df 
the  tiea. 

The  streets  of  Algiers,  as  of  the  othet  cities  in 
Barbary,  are  narrow,  the  better  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.  The  cement  used  in  building  is 
probably  of  the  same  kind  that  was  used  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Arabian  Sultans.  It  is 
composed  of  one  part  of  sand,  two  of  wood  ashes, 
and  three  of  lime.  After  these  are  sifted  and  well 
mixed,  the  whole  is  beaten  for  three  days  and 
nights,  successively,  with  wooden  mallets,  sprink- 
ling it  alternately  with  oil,  and  with  water,  till  it 
be  of  a  proper  consistence.  It  quickly  attains  the 
hardness  of  stone,  and  is  impervious  to  water. 

If  we  enter  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  Al- 
giers, we  first  pass  through  a  porch,  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side.  In  this  the  master  of 
the  family  receives  visits,  and  dispatches  business; 
few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  being 
admitted  farther,  except  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. From  hence  we  proceed  to  the  court  or 
quadrangle,  which  is  paved  with  marble,  or  such 
other  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  rain^  and  has 
sometimes  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  When  large 
companies  are  admitted,  as  on  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  or  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  the 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  strewed  with  mats  and  carpets, 
and  sheltered  from  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  an  awning,  which,  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  parapet  wall  to  another,  may 
be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 

The  court  is  genierally  surrounded  by  a  piazza, 
with  a  gallery  secured  by  a  balustrade  or  lattice 
over  it,  for  the  upper  story.     From  the  piazzas 
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below,  and  galleries  above,  we  enter  spacious 
rooms,  each  filling  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  but 
rarely  communicating  with  each  other.  One  of 
ihesie  frequently  serves  a  whole  family ;  particu- 
larly when  a  father  allows  his  married  children  to 
reside  with  him,  or  when  several  persons  join  to 
rent  the  same  house.  On  this  account,  the  cities 
in  Barbary  are  smaller,  and  much  more  populous 
than  those  m  England. 

In  the  houses  of  the  great,  the  walls  of  the 
apartments,  from  the  middle  to  the  bottom,  are 
covered  with  velvet  or  damask,  suspended  upon 
hooks,  and  l^en  down  at  pleasure.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walls  is  embellished  with  most  inge* 
nious  scrolls  and  devices  in  stucco.  The  cieling 
is  of  Wainscot,  either  painted,  or  wrought  into  a 
variety  ofpannels,  with  gilt  mouldings,  and  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
painted  tiles  or  solid  plaster,  which  is  covered  with 
the  richest  carpets.  Along  the  sides  of  the  walls 
zte  ranged  sofas,  with  bolsters  covered  with  velvet, 
or  damask ;  and  at  one  end  of  each  room  is  a  small 
gallexy,  elevated  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  with  a  balustrade  in  front,  and  steps  leading 
to  it^  in  which  are  placed  the  beds.  - 

Theatairs  are  sometimes  in  the  porch,  and  some- 
times at  the  entrance  into  the  court ;  they  are  a^ 
terwards  continued  through  a  corner  of  the  gallery, 
and  conduct  us  to  a  door,  which  opens  to  the  terras 
at  the  top  of  the  house. 

,  The  terras  roof  is  guarded  by  a  wall,  both  to- 
wards the  street  and  towards  the  adjpinin^^ouses; 
l^utitis  frequently  so  low,  that  if  the  city  were, 
built  on  level,  ground,  a  man  might  pa^fromjoq^ 
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thy  master  do  not  like  peace,  let  him  make  war.'' 
The  other  Algerine  sovereign  said  to  a  deputy 
consul  of  the  French,  "  my  mother  sold  sheep's 
feet,  and  my  father  sold  neat's  tongues ;  but  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  expose  to  sale  so 
worthless  a  tongue  as  thine/'    The  answer  of  a 
Dey  when  threatened  with  a  bombardment  by  the 
English  is  well  known.     "  How  much/'  said  he  to 
the  ambassador,  <^  will  it  cost  thy  master  to  bom- 
bard Algiers?*'    "So  much,"  replied  the  ambas* 
sador.  "  Then  tell  him  to  send  me  half  the  money,'* 
rejoined  the  Dey,  "and  I  will  destroy  Algiers, 
myself."    If  a  European  ship  be  insulted  and 
plundered,  and  the  consul  demand  reparation  of 
the  Dey,  he  says,  "what  is  eaten  is  eaten.    When 
thou  hast  plucked  a  fowl,  and  the  wind  has  scat- 
tered the  feathers,  how  wilt  thou  get  them  to- 
gether again  ?" 

As  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  fighting,  at  least* 
to  their  subjects  fighting ;  it  appears  strange  that 
they  do  not  remove  these  insolent  usurpers,  these 
captains  of  thieves,  and  establish  a  more  rational 
government  in  this  beautiful  country. 

To'recruit  the  Algerine  army,  cruizers  are  gene- 
rally sent  once  in  five  or  six  years  to  the  Levartt, 
where  shepherds,  outlaws,  and  men  of  the  lowest 
condition  are  engaged  for  the  service.  By  the 
time  these  recruits  have  received  a  few  instructions 
from  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  got  caps  for  their 
heads,  shoes  for  their  feet,  and  a  pair  of  knives  at 
their  girdle ;  they  affect  state  and  dignity,  expect 
to  be  saluted  with  the  title  of  effendi,  and  look  up- 
on the  most  considerable  citizens  as  their  slaves, 
and  the  European  Consuls  as  their  servants.     The 
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naviU  officers,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  oppose  a 
peace  with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  repeating 
a  very  expressive  Arabian  proverb,  ^  those  ought 
never  to  sow  who  are  afraid  of  the  .sparrows,** 
Money  and  gold  watches,  are>  however,  irresistible 
arguments;  for,  according  to  another  proverb, 
"  give  a  Turk  money  with  one  hand,  and  he  will 
suffer  you  to  pluck  his  eyes  out  with  the  other/* 

•The  Moors  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Mauritanians,  and  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  They  rise  before  the  dawn* 
ing  of  the  day,  and,  having  taken  a  slight  refresh- 
ment, they  attend  the  public  devotions,  to  which 
they  are  summoned  by  the  repeated  cry  of  "  Come 
to  prayers ;  it  is  better  to  pray  than  to  sleep."  Af- 
ter prayers,  they  attend  to  their  several  occupa- 
tions till  ten  o'clock,  when  they  dine ;  and  after 
dinner  they  resume  their  employment,  which  they 
continue  till  the  afternoon  prayers,  when  all  work 
ceases,  and  the  shops  are  shut.  The  supper  com«- 
monly  follows  those  prayers  which  take  place  at 
sun-set;  and  men  retire  to  rest  immediately  after 
those  which  are  repeated  when  night  comes  on. 

When  the  Moors  have  no  business  to  transact 
in  the  intervals  of  public  prayer,  the  graver  sort 
count  their  beads,  or  mutter  such  passages  of  the 
Koran  as  are  chosen  for  their  meditations.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Thalebs,  or  Scribes,  are  so  conversant 
with  the  Koran,  that  they  can  correctly  transcribe 
the  whole  of  it  from  memory.  Persons  who  are 
not  so  religiously  disposed  converse  together  in 
the  barber's  shop,  or  in  the  bazar ;  or  at  the  cof- 
fee-house, where  they  drink  coffee  or  sherbet,  and 
play  at  chess.  They  are  so  skilful  in  playing,  that 
they  sometimes  continue  the  same  game,  by  ad- 
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journment,  for  several  days,  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
the  winner  wears  a  feather  in  his  turban,  in  token 
of  bis  victory. 

The  Turks  and  Moors,  and  some  of  the  princi- 
pal  Arabs  wear  the  red  woollen  Tunisine  cap.  The 
turban,  which  is  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  silk, 
or  muslin,  folded  round  the  bottom  of  the  cap, 
distinguishes,  by  the  number  and  fashion  of  the 
folds,  the  several  ranks  of  soldiers,  and,  sometimes^ 
the  different  orders  of  citizens.    They  wear  shirts, 
with  open  necks,  and  wide  and  open  sleeves ;  close- 
bodied  frocks,  or  tunics,  with,  or  without  sleeves  ; 
and  girdles  of  worsted,  ingeniously  woven.    These 
fold  several  times  round  the  waist;  and  one  of 
the  ends,  being  doubled,  and  sewed  at  the  edges, 
serves  for  a  purse.     In  these  girdles  the  Turks 
suspend  their  knives  and  poniards,  and  the  secre- 
taries their  brazen  ink-stands,  and  the  reeds  with 
which  they  write.     They  did  so  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  a  person  with  an 
inkhorn  upon  his  loins.     To  the  garments  above- 
mentioned  are  added  the  hayk  and  the  bumoose. 
The  latter,  as  I  believe  I  have  said  before,  is  a 
cloak  with  a  hood,  the  cloak  made  narrow  about 
the  neck,  and  wide  below ;  the  hayk  might  be  the 
Roitian  toga,  and  certainly  is  the  Highland  plaid. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Moorish  women  would 
be  accounted  beautiful,  even  in  Great  Britain.  They 
preserve  their  beauty  till  they  are  thirty,  when 
they  begin  to  be  wrinkled.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  they  are  mothers  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
grandmothers  at  twenty-two. 

The  shirts  of  the  women  are  often  of  the  richest 
gauze,  mixed  with  ribbands.  The  inhabitants  cl£ 
cities,  of  both  sexes,  never  appear  abroad,  or  re- 
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ceive  visits,  without  wearing  drawers:  the  un- 
married ladies  are  distinguished  by  having  them 
of  striped  silk  or  linen,  or  of  needlework.  At 
home,  and  in  private,  a  matron  wears  only  a  shirt, 
and  sometimes  substitutes  a  towel  even  for  that. 
When  the  Moorish  ladies  appear  in  the  streets, 
they  wrap  themselves  so  closely  in  their  hayks  that, 
even  if  they  were  not  veiled,  little  could  be  disco- 
vered of  their  faces.  In  summer,  when  they  re- 
tire to  their  country-seats,  they  walk  out  with  less 
caution;  though  even  then,  on  the  approach  of  a 
stranger,  they  drop  their  veil. 

They  all  affect  to  have  their  hair  reaching  to  the 
ground,  and  where  nature  has  denied  such  an  ex- 
uberance, they  supply  the  deficiency  by  adventitious 
aid.  The  hair  is  collected  into  one  lock,  and  plait- 
ed with  ribl^ands ;  above  this,  is  tied  a  triangular 
piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  needlework  ;  and  the 
better  sort  cover  this  with  a  thin,  flexible  plate  of 
gold  or  silver,  of  the  same  form,  finely  perforated, 
in  imitation  of  lace.  A  handkerchief  of  gauze  or 
silk,  bound  over  the  plate,  and  afterwards  falling, 
carelessly  on  the  plaited  hair,  completes  the  head- 
dress of  a  Moorish  lady.  But  no  Moorish  lady  is 
completely  dressed  till  she  has  drawn  between 
her  eye-lashes  a  small  wooden  bodkin,  dipped  in 
the  impalpable  powder  of  rich  lead  ore.  This 
general  custom  of  the  east  is  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity ;  for  it  is  said  that  Jezebel  set  off* 
her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore ;  and  an  *  Eng- 
lish traveller,  of  undoubted  veracity,  saw  a  joint 
of  the  common  reed,  taken  from  an  Egyptian  ca- 
tacomb, which  contained  one  of  these  bodkins, 
and  more  than  an  ounce  of  this  powder. 
*  Dr.  Shaw. 
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It  13  computed  that  three  persons  ia  four,  in 
this  country  live  wholly  upon  the  diflS^rent  com^^ 
positions  made  firom  wheat  or  barley  flour.  Moet 
families  grind  their  whrat  and  barley  at  home,  be* 
tween  two  portable  mill-stones:  this  is  performed 
by  women,  who  generally  accompany  the  employ- 
ment by  singing.  In  towns  and  villages  there  are 
commonly  public  ovens,  and  the  bread  is  made 
with  yeast.  The  richer  Moors  have  a  great  va- 
riety of  high-seasoned  fricasees  and  forced  meats, 
and  meats  roasted  and  boiled;  and  to  these  are 
added  dishes  composed  of  dates,  almonds,  sweet- 
meats, milk  and  honey.  I  saw,  at  some  of  their 
festivals  at  Alters,  more  than  two  hundred  dishes, 
of  at  least  forty  different  sorts. 

The  animal  food,  being  well  roasted  or  boiled, 
requires  no  carving.  It  is  torn  into  morsels  with 
the  fingers ;  and  the  cuscasoe  being  made  im^o  pel- 
lets with  the  same  instruments,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  fill  the  mouth  is  taken  of  both  together^ 
When  the. food  is  of  a  more  liquid  nature  the 
Jbread  is  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  dipped  in. 
As  soon  as  any  person  is  satisfied,  he  rises,  washes 
his  han4s,  his  arms,  and  his  beard,  while  another 
instantly  takes  his  place. 

Drinking  from  the  hand  of  each  other  is  the 
only '  ceremony  that  the  Algerines  use  in  marriage ; 
but  the  contract  is  previously  made  between  the 
parents ;  and  in  this  is  specified  the  sum  that  the 
bridegroom  settles  upon  the  bride,  and  akb  the 
different  dresses,  jewels,  and  slaves,  that  are  to  be 
presented  to  her,  when  she  first  waits  upon  her 
husband.  A  triangular  plate  of  gold,  another  of 
silver,  one  or  two  sets  of  ear-rings  and  brackets,  a 
gold  chain  for  the  neck,  and  half  a  dozen  vests  of 
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brocades  and  rich  stlk,  are  the  wedding  clothes  of 
a  woman  of  fashion.  The  bridegroom  and  bride 
never  see  each  other  till  the  relations  have  with* 
drawn  on  the  night  of  the  marriage,  when  the  hus- 
band unveils  his  wife.  By  forfeiting  the  sum  set- 
tled on  heTy  he  may  at  any  time  divorce  her ;  but 
he  cannot  take  her  again  till  she  have  been  msur- 
ried  to  another. 

Both  Moors  and  Arabs  have  music,  but  they 
have  no  written  notes*  Though  they  play  by  ear, 
there  is  the  greatest  exactness  in  the  musical  per- 
formances  of  the  Moors  j  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  twenty  or  thirty  persons  playing  upon  six  or 
eight  different  kinds  of  instruments,  during  a 
whole  night,  without  making  the  smallest  mistake, 
or  hesitation. 

Five  is,  with  the  Moors,  an  unlucky  number ; 
and  "  Five  in  your  eyes,**  meaning  five  fingers,  is 
their  proverb  of  cursing  and  defiance.  Upon  ex- 
traowiinary  occasions,  particularly  in  lingering  dis- 
eases, they  sacrifice  a  cock,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat  to 
the  Genii,  a  race  of  beings  well  known  to  the 
reackars  of  the  Arabian  tales.  A  part  of  the  blood 
is  drank ;  the  creature  is  buried ;  and  the  feathers, 
if  it  be  a  cock,  are  burnt  or  dispersed.  Some  sen- 
tences of  the  Koran,  worn  upon  the  breast,  ov  un- 
der the  cap,  are  esteemed  a  sufiicient  preservative 
fix»n  common  evils. 

The  Moors  have  a  great  veneration  for  their 
Marabuts,  who  are  generally  persons  of  an  austere 
life,  employing  themselves  in  counting  their  beads. 
The  saintship  descends  to  the  son,  provided  he 
can  maintain  the  same  gravity  and  deportment. 
Some. of  these  Marabuts  share  with  their  prophet 
the  reputation  of  a  communication  with  the  Deity; 
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while  oth^s  pretend  to  work  miracles^  and  be  en* 
dowed  with  powers,  which  Muhamed  himself  durat 
not  lay  claim  to.     I  was  once  with  the  khalif  of 
the  western  province,  when  he  told  me,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  Arabian  sheiks,  who  vouched 
for  the  fact,  that  a  Marabut  in  the  vicinity  was 
in  possession  of  a  solid  bar  of  iron,  which,  at  his 
command,  would  make  the  report,  and  do  the 
execution  of  a  cannon :  nay,  more,  that  it  actually 
had  put  to  flight  an  Algeriae  army.    The  Son  of 
a  Chin,  as  he  was  called,  was  sent  for ;  but  he  bad 
too  much  .discretion  to  hazard  an  exhibition  of  his 
miracle  in  my  presence,  and  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  come. 

With  another  Marabut,  a  saint  famous  through- 
out the  eastern  province  for  vomiting  Are,  I  was 
more  successful.  I  saw  his  mouth  in  a  blaze,  and 
his  whole  person  appeared  distorted  with  agony ; 
but  I  had  observed  that  while  he  pretended  to  be 
conversing  with  God,  with  his  head  and  hands 
under  his  burnoose,  he  was  lighting  the  fire.  The 
smoke  that  issued  from  beneath  the  burnoose,  the 
smell  of  sulphur,  and  the  fibres  of  flax  attached  to 
the  beard  of  the  juggler,  might  have  explained 
the  miracle  to  any,  but  a  people  determined  not 
to  make  use  of  their  senses.  These  people  are 
equally  credulous  with  regard  to  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  future  events.  The  predictions  are 
made  in  general  terms,  and  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, dubious  conjectures. 

The  absolute  submission  of  the  Moors  to  the 
will  of  God  forbids  their  attempting  to  console 
surviving  friends  on  the  death  of  a  relation.  No 
loss  is  to  be  regretted^  no  misfortune  mourned. 
Instead  of  expressions  of  sorrow,  they  say  to  the 
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nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  **  A  blessing  be 
upon  your  head/* 

Each  family  has  its  own  portion  of  the  public 
cemetry,  walled  in,  like  a  garden.  Here  the 
bones  of  its  ancestors  have  remained,  undisturb* 
ed,  for  many  generations ;  each  grave  having  an 
upright  stone  placed  at  the  head  and  feet,  and  the 
intermediate  space  being  planted  with  flowers, 
bordered  with  stone,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The 
graves  of  the  principal'citizens  have  vaulted  rooms 
bulk  over  them,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  square: 
they  are  generally  open;  the  walls  are  white- 
washed, and  the  place  is  kept  clean.  The  female 
relations,  during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  go, 
once  a  week,  to  weep  over  the  grave,  women  being 
here  allowed  to  feel  sorrow ;  a  privilege,  indeed, 
which  is  seldom  denied  them  any  where. 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  the  Arabs ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  the  simi- 
larity of  their  manners  here  and  in  Marocco; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  of  these  re* 
spective  countries  have  had  no  communication 
with  each  other  since  their  emigration  from  Ara- 
bia. 

Here,  as  every  where,  the  Arabs  of  Africa  are 
a  pastoral  people ;  and  here,  as  in  Marocco,  they 
are  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  They  live  in 
tents,  which  they  call  Bet  el  shaar^  houses  of  hair. 
The  size  of  one  of  these  houses  is  prqpoftioned  to 
the  number  of  persons  designed  to  live  in  it ;  and, 
according  to  its  size,  it  is  supported  by  one,  two, 
or  three  poles ;  and  a  curtain,  or  a  carpet,  occa- 
sionally let  down  from  these,  divides  the  tent  into 
so  many  separate  apartments^  A  douar  is  com-» 
posed  of  f^om  three  to  three  hundred  of  th^ 
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tents.  The  Arabs,  wrapped  in  their  hayks,  stretch 
themselves  on  a  mat,  or  carpet :  a  comer  of  tfae 
tent  is  reserved  for  the  foalsy  calves,  and  kids* 

The  hayks  are  of  different  size  and  quality ;  the 
usual  size  is  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  five  or  six 
in  width.  This  and  the  bumoose  are,  in  general, 
the  sole  garments  of  an  Arab,  if  we  except  a  nair* 
row  fillet  which  binds  the  temples,  to  prevent  his 
locks  from  being  troublesome.  They  fasten  to<» 
gether  the  two  upper  corners  of  the  hayk,  and  they 
use  the  outer  fold  to  carry  any  article  they  may 
have  to  take  with  them.  In  some  of  the  douars^ 
a  bride  and  bridegroom  each  wear  a  shirt  at  their 
marriage,  and  it  is  never  afterwards  taken  off,  btrt 
suffered  to  drop,  in  pieces,  from  their  persons. 

At  home,  the  life  of  the  Arab  is  a  life  of  idle-* 
ness :  he  has  no  relish  for  domestic  amusementa^ 
he  is  rarely  known  to  converse  with  his  wife,  or 
play  with  his  children  ;  what  he  values  above  all 
things  is  his  horse.  He  is  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  he  is  hunting,  or  riding  at  full  speed ; 
and  in  these  exercises  the  Arabs  excel.  I  have 
seen  several  who,  at  full  speed,  and  upon  a  horse 
sixteen  hands  high,  have  taken  up  the  naked  st^ 
of  a  palm  branch  from  the  ground. 

The  Arabs  retain  many  of  the  customs  we  read 
of  in  Sacred  History ;  and,  if  we  except  their  re- 
ligion, they  are  the  same  people  they  were  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Upon  meeting  each  other, 
they  still  use  the  primitive  salutation,  •*  Peace  be 
with  you.'*  Inferiors  kiss  the  feet,  knees,  or  gM*- 
ments  of  superiors ;  children,  and  near  relations, 
kiss  the  head  only ;  equals  kiss  the  band,  the 
head,  or  the  shoulders  of  each  other.  At  great 
pablic  festivals,  the  wife  compliments '  her  hudbond 
by  kissing  his  hand.  .  . 
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Tha^  greatest  {Prince  among  the  Arabs  is  not 
ashamed  to  fetch  a  lamb  from  his  ilock,  and  kill 
it ; '  while  the  prim^ss  is  impatient  to  prepare  her 
&e,  and  her  kettle  to  dress  it.  The  custom,  which 
still  prevails  of  walking  either  bare*footed^  or  in 
slippers^  requires  tlie  ancient  employment  of  bring* 
ing  water  to  wash  the  feet ;  and  who  so  ready  to 
perform  this  office  as  the  master,  who  is  present 
to  give  the  welcome,  and  who,  after  his  entertain-* 
ment  is  prepared,  accounts  it  a  breach  of  respect  to 
sit  down  with  his  guests;  therefore  stands  and 
serves  them?  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that,  in  Barbary,  the  travellers  who  are  entertained 
with  great  hospitdity  at  night,  are  sometimes 
overtaken  «nd  pillag^  in  the  morning. 

The  Arab  women  are  of  a  dusky  complexion, 
and  are  rarely  handsome.  They  have,  as  usual,  a 
great  share  of  business  upon  their  hands.  While 
the  husband  is  smoking  his  pipe,  and  reposing  in 
the  shade,  and  the  children  are  attending  the 
flocks }  the  wife  is  working  at  the  loom,  grinding 
the  corn,  and  dressing  the  food.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for, 
to  finish  the  labcMir  of  the  day,  with  a  pitcher,  or 
a  gdat-skin  in  her  hand,  and  an  infant  tied  upon 
her  back,  she  goes,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
distance  for  water  for  the  family. 

A  few  wooden  bowls,  a  pot,  and  a  kettle,  com- 
pose the  kitchen  furniture  of  a  prince.  Bread  is 
without  leaven,  and  baked  in  thin  cakes,  as  soon 
as  kneaded,  either  over  the  fire,  or  in  a  shallow 
earthen  pan.  Sach  were  the  cakes  that  Sarah 
made  for  the  angels,  quickly^  upon  the  hearth. 

Children  are  seldom  caressed ;  never  beaten. 
They  are  not  contradicted ;  but  they  are  never 
submitted'  to;    They  ran,  play,  quarrel,  andbeu 
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come  friends,  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  their  parents.  The  heat  of  the  sun  never 
ovtrcomes  them ;.  the  rain  or  the  damp  gives  them 
no  cold ;  and  they  learn  early  to  support  hunger^ 
thirst,  and  fatigue.  If  a  boy  complain,  no  one 
listens ;  if  he  weep,  his  tears  make  no  impression  f 
if  he  ask  qucNsiions,  those  only  are  answered  which 
deserve  an  answer }  but  when  he  talks  reasonably, 
he  is  conversed  with  seriously,  and  treated  as  if  he 
were  a  man.  And  surely  such  treatment  is  calcu-* 
kted  to  form  men.  Accordingly,  the  young  Arab^ 
Unrestrained  by  fear^  speaks  with  a  firm  tone  and 
$  fixed  eye ;  and  finding  that  he  must  himself  pro* 
cure  what  he  wants,  or  submit  to  be  without  it, 
he  exerts  his  own  strength,  or  his  own  Acuities  to 
obtain  it. 

The  Berebbers  are  here,  as  in  Marocco,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains,  and  their .  language 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  other  mountaineers. 
It  is  probable  they  are  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  have  been  attacked  by  succea^ 
sive  invaders  as  each  became  master  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  huts  of  the  Berebbers  are  formed  with 
hurdles,  plastered  with  mud ;  or  with  the  materials 
of  adjacent  ruins ;  or  with  square  cakes  of  clay 
baked  in  the  sun.  The  roofs  are  made  of  reeds, 
or  branches  of  trees,  and  are  covered  with  straw 
or  turf.  The  largest  of  these  dwellings  seldom 
contains  more  than  one  apartment,  of  which  the 
young  domestic  animals  ar^  allowed  a  share.  Of 
such  buildings  was  Carthage  composed  before  the 
time  of  Dido. 

The  method  of  keeping  in  obedience  the  large 
and  popuk>us  state  of  Algiers  is  by  observing  the 
aodent  political  maxim.  Divide^  and  QnmimnJL 


The  Beys  are  vary  watchful  ovei  the  tribes  q£ 
Arabs  under  their  several  jurisdictions';  sosie  oi 
which,  if  others  were  to  stand  neuter,,  would  be 
too  powerful  for  the  whole  army  of  Algiers,  though 
it  is  the  boast  of  every  Turk  that  he  is  a  match  for 
twenty  Arabs.  But  the  different  tribes  have  con* 
tinual  jealousies  and  misunderstandings;  andt 
when  these  occur>  the  Beys  play  one  tribe  against 
another,  and,  by  assisting  the  weakest,  make  the 
balance  even*  By  thus  fomenting  quarrels,  and 
ei^asperating  one  family  against  another,  four  or 
five  thousand  Turks  not  only  maintain  their 
ground,  but  lay  their  neighbours  the  Tunisians, 
on  one  side,  and  the  Western  Moors,  on  the  other^ 
under  great  obligations  that  they^  do  not  extend 
their  dominions  at  their  expence. 

•What  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  nature ! 
We  have  learned  to  look  with  indifference  at  the 
enmity  which  one  people  bears  to  another ;  for  a 
portion  of  hatred  and  revenge  seems  inherent  in 
man,  and  against  whom  can  it  be  exercised  but  hie 
neighbour?  But  that  any  should  be  found  so 
wicked  as  to  encourage  these  evil  principles  in 
others,  for  their  own  advantage,  excites  our  ind^** 
nation  and  sorrow* 

Though  the  greater  number  of  the  Arabs.of  BaFp 
bary  have  been  under  the  Turkish  yoke  for  many 
ages,  they  are  in  general  uninterrupted  in  their 
succession  to  the  few  dignities  that  properly  be^ 
long  to  themselves.  Provided  they  pay  regularly 
the  eighth  part  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  to^* 
getber  with  a  small  capitation  tax  which  is  an* 
nually  demanded  by  the  Turks,  they  kre  left  in 
possession  of  their  private  laws  and  customs.  Every 
douar  then  may  be  regarded  as  a  little  state,  omr 
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which  the  head  of  the  family  enjoying  the  greatest 
degree  of  prosperity  and  reputation,  usually  pre- 
sides. Yet  though  the  chief  authority  be  vested  in 
this  person,  all  grievances  are  redressed,  and  all 
disputes  accommodated,  by  calling  to  his  assist* 
ance  one  or  two  men  out  of  each  tent :  and  as  the 
delinquent  is  considered  as  a  brother,  the  sentence 
is  on  the  favourable  side,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeds 
that  of  banishment. 

When  the  chief  presides  over  a  single  douar, 
he  is  called  the  Sheik,  or  Elder;  when  his 
power  extends  over  several  douars,  he  has  the 
title  of  Sheik  el  Kabeer,  Great  Sheik ;  or  that 
of  Emir,  Prince.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  Great  Sheik,  having  disputed  the  succession 
with  one  of  his  own  family,  has  arrived  at  this  dig- 
nity through  the  intervention  of  the  Bey  of  the 
province  :  the  noble  Arab  is  then  the  creature  of 
the  Bey,  and  the  oppressor  of  his  brethren.  Jus*  • 
tice,  however,  sometimes  overtakes  the  Bey. 
When  he  carries  his  tribute  to  the  capital,  the  Dey 
makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to  take  off  his  head, 
if  he  has  displeased  him ;  and  the  tyrant,  before 
whom  thousands  of  Arabs  tremble  in  the  province, 
trembles  himself  before  the  supreme  tyrant  of 
Algiers. 

Few  of  the  Deys,  Bashaws,  Beys,  or  Sheiks  of 
Barbary  can  write  their  own  name ;  their  decrees 
are  therefore  impressed  with  their  seal  or  ring, 
which  is  usually  of  silver,  or  cornelian,  engraved 
with  their  name  on  one  side,  and  that  of  their  ter- 
ritory, or  some  sentence  from  the  Koran,  oh  the 
other. 

For  the  common  distribution  of  justice,  there  is 
at  Algiers,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  governments,  an 
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officer^oalled  aJKadi,  "who  is  obliged  to  sit,  once  or 
twice  every  day,  to  hear  and  determine  causes. 
But,  as  the  Kadi  is  too  oflen,  and  too  justly, 
charged  with  accepting  a  bribe,  all  aifairs  of  mo- 
ment are  laid  before  the  Dey.  At  both  these 
tribunals  the  cause  is  quickly  decided;  nothing 
more  being  required  than  the  proof  of  the  alleged 
debt,  trespass,  or  crime.  The  execution  of  the 
sentence  follows  immediately. 
.  Crimes  that  are  not  capital  are  punished  with 
the  bastinado,  which  consists  of  from  fifty  to  a 
thousand  strokes,  with  sticks  about  the  thickness 
of  a  finger.  Murder,  and  other  capital  crimes,  are 
punished  with  death,  in  various  ways,  most  of 
which  are  shocking  to  humanity.  When  women 
offend,  they  are  punished  in  private  ;  if  they  are 
taken  in  adultery,  they  are  tied  in  a  sack,  carried 
out  to  sea,  and  drowned.  In  these  countries  little 
a*egard  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  offender ;  what 
is  considered  is  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Some- 
times a  pecuniary  offer  will  stop  the  course  of  jus- 
tice >  but  if  the  crime  be  flagrant^  no  atonement 
can  be  made  for  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

TRAVELS   IN   TUNIS. 

l^ROM  Bona,  I  proceeded  by  tea  to  Tunis. 
This  state  is  under  the  same  sort  of  government 
as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  its  ruler  is  content  with 
the  title  of  Bey.  The  territory  stretches  about 
170  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  2S0  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south. 
This  country  is  not  divided  into  provinces,  like 
that  of  Algiers ;  nor  is  the  authority  of  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  delegated  to  others.  He  collects  the 
tribute  in  person,  with  a  flying  camp ;  visiting  the 
northern,  and  more  fertile  part  of  his  dominions 
in  summer,  and  the  southern,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Bled  el  Jereed,  in  winter.  One  of  these  journeys 
occupies  about  fifty  days. 

I  landed  at  the  city  of  Bizerta,  which  is  situated 
upon  a  lake  that  has  an  open  communication  with 
the  sea.  The  Gulf  of  Bizerta  is  a  beautiful  sandy 
inlet,  nearly  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  the  bottom 
of  which  being  low,  opens  to  the  view  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  adom^  with  groves  and  planta^ 
tions  of  olives. 

From  hence  I  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Tunis, 
which  stands  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  western 
bank  of  an  extensive  lake  that  communicates  with 
the  sea.  The  situation  is  low  and  damp,  and  the 
town  is  destitute  of  good  water,  with  which  Al- 
giers  is  supplied  from  a  thousand  springs.  Tunis 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  and  mud ;  the 
streets  are,  as  usual,  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved  ; 
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the  houses  are  of  stone ;  but  they  are  neither  so 
lofty,  nor  so  magnificent  as  at  Algiers ;  being  seldom 
more  than  one  story  high ;  nor  have  the  people 
an  equal  number  of  country  seats.  A  century  ago 
the  Tunisians  boasted  that  their  capital  contained 
800,000  inhabitants ;  at  present  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  at  least  100,000,  They  have  little  of  the 
haughty  insolence  of  the  Algerines,  and  are  ac- 
counted the  most  civilised  people  in  Barbary.  The 
palace  of  the  Bey  is  four  miles  from  Tunis,  and  is 
called  the  Bardo.  It  is  said  to  be  three  miles  in 
circumference.  A  new  palace,  however,  a  mag- 
nificent structure  in  the  Saracenic  style,  has  lately 
been  erected  in  the  city.  The  lower  part  of  this 
building  is  occupied  by  shops.  The  port  of  Tunis 
is  called  the  Goletta ;  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  from  the  sea.  The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form, 
and  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
air,  at  a  distance  from  the  lake  is  extremely  salu- 
brious. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  the  soil  also  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
district  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  in  a  good  sea- 
son, is  said  to  render  to  the  husbandman  a  hun- 
dred fold:  in  the  western,  the  crops  of  grain  are 
less  abundant,  and  two  months  later.  Throughout 
the  country,  the  water  of  the  springs  is,  in  general, 
either  salt  or  hot.  The  water  of  the  springs  at 
2^w-wan,  which  formerly  supplied  Carthage  by 
means  of  thousands  of  arches,  is  uncommonly  pure. 
The  salt  water  is,  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  it,  preferred  to  fresh. 

Having  delivered  my  letters  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
aXid  obtained  his  permission  to  visit  the  country, 
in  whatever  direction  I  should  please,  my  first  ex- 
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ciirsfon  was  to  the  ancient  ci^  of  Carthage,  whiofa 
is  only  twelve  miles  distant.     To  the  north  of  Car- 
thage, the  winds  and  the  mud  brought  down  by 
the  river  Mejerda,   have  filled  up  the  ancient 
harbour;     to  the  south,    the  sea  has  encroach- 
ed upon  the  city,   and  laid  it,   to  the   extent 
of  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  more  than  half  a 
furlong  in  breadth,  under  water.     Carthage  was 
built  upon  three  hills  or  eminences.    Upon  that 
which  overlooks  the  south-east  shore,  there  k  the 
area  of  a  spacious  room,' and,  near  it,  others  which 
are  smaller.     Some  of  these  have  tessdated  pave- 
ments, though  but  indifferent,  both  in  design  and 
execution*    In  rowing  along  the  shore,  the  com- 
mon sewers  are  frequently  discovered.    The  cis* 
terns  appertaining  to  private  houses,  and  to  the 
public,  are  structures  that  have  suffered  little ;  the 
former  are  numerous  ;   the  latter  consist  of  two 
sets;  one  of  which  contains  more  than  twenty 
contiguous  cisterns,  each,  at  least,  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.    Such  are  the 
visible  remains  of  the  magnificence  of  Carthage, ; 
ofice  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 

At  Jol  Cesarea,  Cirta,  and  Carthage,  I  was  struck 
with  the  solitude  of  the  few  structures  which  re- 
main, in  places  once  crowded  with  inhabitants; 
places  where  JSyphax  and  Massinissa,  Scipio  and . 
CsBsar,  Christians,  Arabians,  and  Turks,  have  com-^ 
manded  in  their  turn  !  Every  heap  of  ruins  de- 
cbM^es  the  perishable  nature  of  human  contrivances^ 
aad  reminds  us  of  the  thousands  buried  on  the 
spot,  and  long  forgotten  by  the  world. 

The  whole  site  of  ancient  Carthage  contains  sub- 
terraneous ruins.  A  short  time  ago,  an  edifice  was> 
discovered,  consisting  of  several  apartments ;  th^ 
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paintings  still  remain  on  the  roof  of  one  of  them*  ' 
On  Mount  Gamart,  to  the  west  of  Carthage,  is  a 
catacomb  of  great  extent ;  but  no  person  dares  to 
enter  it,  though  it  is  open  in  many  different. places. 

The  celebrated  aqueduct  may  be  traced  from 
the  larger  set  of  cisterns  to  Zow-wan,  and  from 
thence  to  Zung-gar,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty 
milies.  The  whole  was  a  work  of  extraordinary 
labour  and  expence :  that  part  which  runs  along 
the  peninsula  was  elegantly  built  with  hewn  stone« 
At  a  little  village  called  Arriana^  six  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Tunis,  are  seen  a  long  range  of 
arehes,  all  of  them  entire,  and  seventy  feet  high^ 
supported  by  columns  sixteen  feet  square.  The 
channel  which  conveyed  the  water  lies  upon  these 
arches,  and  is  of  sufficient  height  and  width  to  aU 
low  a  person  of  ordinary  size  to  walk  in  it.  It  is 
vaulted  above,  and  plastered  all  over  with  a  strong 
cemecit,  which  is  discoloured  to  the  height  of  about 
three  feet  by  the  stream  which  has  run  through 
it. 

Ha;ving  returned  to  Tunis,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Utica,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  Cato.  .  A 
heap  of  rubbish  and  small  stones  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  city ;  but  the  trenches  without  the 
city,  and  the  approaches  of  the  ancient  besiegers^) 
are  still  very  perfect.  It  is  said,  that  some  labours 
ers,  in  digging  stones  at  Utica,  a  few  years  ago^ 
found  a  number  of  beautiful  statues;  some  muti* 
lated,  others  in  high  preservation ;  and  that  among 
the  latter  was  a  fine.  coUosal  statue  of  Tiberius*  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  these  works  of  an- 
cient art;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  Muhamedan  aversion  to  statues, 
which  are  regarded  as  idolatry,  tbeArabs.break  to^ 
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'  pieces  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  hope 
of  finding  treasure* 

I  now  hired  ten  spahis^  or  Turkish  horse  sol- 
diers, well  armed  with  muskets  and  pistols,  excel^i^ 
lent  horsemen,  and  upon  the  few  occasions  which 
presented  themselves,  not  less  remarkable  for 
cowardice  than  for  horsemanship*  Besides  these 
I  had  ten  servants. 

I  set  out  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mejerda^ 
through  a  country  perfectly  cultivated,  and  inha- 
bited by  people  under  the  controul  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  next  day  I  reached  Dugga,  the  Thug- 
ga  of  antiquity,  where  I  found  an  extensive  scene  of 
ruins.'  Among  these  appeared  a  large  temple, 
.with  Corinthian  pillars  of  Parian  marble,  orna- 
mented in  the  very  best  style  of  sculpture. 

From  Dugga,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Beja»  which 
Ues  to  the  north-west.  This  city  is  the  principal 
mart  of  the  whole  territory  of  Tunis,  particularly 
for  com,  by  which  all  other  articles  of  commerce 
are  estimated:  and  in  the  plains  below,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mejerda,  an  annual  fair  is  held,  which 
is  frequented  by  the  most  distant  tribes  of  Arabs, 
with  their  families,  flocks,  and  manufactures. 

At  Musti,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Dugga,  a 
beautiful  triumphal  arch  lay  in  fragments  on  the 
ground.  From  hence  I  visited  Kisser,  where  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a  small  square  temple  w^e 
still  standing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Muchtar,  the 
ancient  Tucca  Terebinthina,  where  are  two  tri* 
umphal  arches ;  the  larger  equal  in  taste,  execu* 
tion,  and  mass,  to  any  remaining  work  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  of  the  same  kind ;  the  smaller  more  simple, 
but  very  elegant.  From  Muchtar  I  went  to  Keft 
a  town  about  7^  miles  west-soutb*west  from  Tu» 


niBt  and  the  third,  vrith  respect  to  riches  and 
strength,  in  the  country.  An  entire  statue  of 
Venus,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  Rufus,  were  dug  up  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  levelling  the  mound  of 
the  citadel,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it.  They 
were  instantly  broken  to  pieces. 

From  Keff  I  returned  to  Dugga,  and  front 
thence  I  proceeded  eastward  to  Zung-gar,  and 
Zowan.  At  both  these  places  temples  were  erect- 
ed over  the  springs  which  supplied  the  aqueduct. 
That  at  Zung^gar  q)pears,  by  the  remaining  oma» 
ments,  to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order.  A 
beautiful  dome,  with  three  niches,  is  placed  imme* 
diately  over  the  fountain.  Zowan  is  a  small  flou-^ 
rishing  town,  about  forty-two  miles  south  of  Tunis.. 
It  is  built  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  a  con- 
spicuous mountain,  and  is  famous  for  dying  scar« 
let  caps,  and  bleaching  linen. 

From  Zung-gar  I  proceeded  southward  tqi 
Kairwan,  a  walled  city,  and  the  next  in  rank.aflei: 
Tunis  for  trade,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants^ 
It  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  and  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Susa,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  At  the  distance  of  110  yards  from  the  city 
is  a  capacious  pond,  and  a  cistern,  which  is  con-* 
structed  for  the  reception  of  rain-water ;  but  the 
pond,  which  is  the  chief  provision  for  cattle,  and, 
qommon  purposes,  dries  up,  or  becomes  putrid 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  occasions 
agues  and  fevers.  The  water  of  the  cistern  is  re-; 
served  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  own  drinking,  , 

Kairwan  is  probably  the  Vico  Augusti  of  the 
Romans ;  it  was  unquestionably  the  metropolis  of 
the  Arabians  in  Africa,  in  the  seventh  century. 
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In  tbe  year  983,  tfae  Khalif  buik  a  palace  in  tile 
city  of  Kairwan,  which  cost  800,000  pieces  of 
golcL  In  1050,  the  palace  and  its  delicious  gar- 
dens were  destroyed  by  an  army  from  ^gypt^ 
which  stopped  the  springs,  and  turned  the  course 
of  the  riven 

There  are  at  Kairwan  several  fragments  of  an- 
cient architecture ;  and  the  great  mosque  is  ac- 
accounted  the  most  magnificent,  and  most  sacred 
in  Barbary.  As  a  Christian,  I  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  it ;  but  I  was  told  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  that  it  was  supported  by  five 
hundred  pillars  of  granite.  Among  the  great  va- 
riety of  ^columns,  and  other  ancient  materials  em-» 
ployed  in  forming  this  large  and  beautiful  edifice, 
I  could  not  hear  of  a  single  inscription* 

The  lands  near  the  coast  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  of  Tunis  are  of  a  dry,  sandy  nature  ; 
but  olive-trees  flourish  in  great  perfection.  To 
the  west  of  Kairwan  there  is  a  diversity  of  hill  and 
vale,  but  the  soil  difik^s  little  from  that  near  the 
coast.  As  we  proceed  southward,  towards  the 
skirts  of  the  Bled  el  Jereed,  we  travel  over  a  bar- 
ren plain,  with  hills  first,  and  then  mountains,  at  a 
distance  on  each  side  of  us. 

From  Kairwan  I  proceeded  south-east  to  Gilma^ 
where  a  large  extent  of  stones  and  rubbish  is  aH 
that  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  from  Gilma  I  tra^ 
veiled  eastward  to  Spaitla,  the  ancient  Sufetula, 
erne  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Barbary  for 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  ruins.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  a  larger  ardi 
in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  on  each  side.  From 
this  arch  to  the  city  is  a  pavement  of  large  Mack 
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stones^  with  a  parapet  wall,  breast  high,  on  each 
side*  This  path  was  undoubtedly  made  for  the 
Roman  Emperor,  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city,  and  these  walls  were  built  to  keep  off  the  po* 
pulace.  Near  the  end  of  the  pavement  is  a  beau- 
tiful portico,  in  the  same  style  as  the  triumphid 
arch,  which  conducts  us  into  a  spacious  court. 
Here  we  have  the  ruins  of  three  contiguous  tern* 
pies,-  the  roofs,  porticoes,  and  fronts  of  which  are, 
indeed  gone;  but  the  columns,  the  pediments, 
and  entablatures  are  entire,  and  give  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  perfect  building. 

The  Welled  Omran,  a  lawless  plundering  tribe 
of  Arabs,  disquieted  me  much  during  the  eight 
days  of  my  stay  at  Spaitla.  It  was  a  fair  match 
between  coward  and  coward.  I  was  inclosed, 
with  my  company,  within  the  high  walls  which  sur- 
round the  three  temples  :  these  plunderers  would 
have  come  in  to  me,  but  they  were  afraid  of  my 
«  fire  arms ;  and  I  would  have  run  away  from  them, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  encountering  their  horse  on  the 
plain.  I  was  almost  worn  out  with  hunger,  when 
a  friendly  tribe  came  to  my  assistance,  and  brought 
me  at  once  safety  and  provisions. 

Spaitla  is  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Keff.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground;  it  is  shaded  with  juniper-trees ;  and 
watered  by  a  pleasant  stream,  which  here  sinks 
under  the  earth,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

From  Spaitla,  I  travelled  to  Casareen,  which 
lies  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  W.  S.  W.  Here 
I  suffered  something  from  hunger  and  from  fear ; 
the  country  was  more  rugged  and  less  fruitful,  atid 
the  inhabitants  were  in  rebellion  against  the  Bey. 
From  Cassareen  I  made  an  excursion  to  Hydrsih, 
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die  amteot  Thimodniiiiiiii»  wfaicii  it  oAiiW^ 
fines  of  Algiers,  and  is  one  of  the  mosfc  conakler- 
»bleplaces»  for  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  in  the  do* 
aiaioiis  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis^    Here  are  the  walls 
of.several  houses,  the  entire  pavement  of  a  whole 
9treeh  and  a  variety  of  altars  and  mausolea.    Many 
of  the  latter  are  well  preserved.    Some  are  opeii» 
and  are  circular,  hexagonal,   or  octagonal,  aad 
supported  by  four,  six,  or  eight  columns :  othera 
are  close,  square  buildings,  with  either  niches  in 
one  of  the  fronts,  or  open  balconies  on  their  topa^ 
Temples  of  divinities,  and  monuments  of  cmu- 
^^erors,  frequently  endure  to  future  generations  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  time,  and  rude  .hands,  spare 
the  memorials  of  private  life. 

The  vicinity  of  Hydrah  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Arabs  called  Welled  Seedy  Bbogannim»  sons  of  the 
master  of  flocks.  These  Arabs  are  immensely  rich, 
paying  no  tribute  either  to  Tunis  or  Algiers ;  and 
the  reaaon  of  this  exemption  is  a  very  extm* 
ordinary  one.    By  the  institution  of  their  founder 
they  are  obliged  to  subsist  upon  lion's  flesh,  as  far 
as  they  can  procure  it ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
utility  of  their  vow,  which  they  strictly  perform, 
theyaM  not.  taxed.    Iti  consequence  of  the  life 
tb^  lead,  they  are  excellent  and  well-armed  heme* 
men,  and  bold  and  undaunted  hunters;  and  it  is 
bdieved  that  these  qualities,  together  with  their 
distanee  from  the  seat  of  government,  ha^e  some 
share  in  their  exemption  from  taxes.    The  assertion 
that  a  people  existed  who  ate  the  flesh  of  lions,  was 
one  proof  brought  of  the  want  of  veracily  of  that 
great  traveller  Bruce:  itaa  a  proof  that  me]i.de« 
termine  what  cannot  he,  widiout  knowing  »hfttisi 
Bruee,  himself,  had  ^atte.  of  time  liona  in  ^ 
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tents  of  the  Welled  Seedy  BoogaQoim*  The  first  was 
a  naale  lion,  lean,  tough,  and  smelling  strongly  oi 
musk  i  the  second  was  a  lioness^  which  was  said  to 
have  been  a  year  barren  ;  the  fiesh  was  tolerably 
fat  i  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  musky  scent,  and 
the  traveller's  prejudice  against  such  food,  he 
might  have  considered  a  broiled  steak  as  not  very 
disgusting :  the  third  was  a  whelp  of  six  or  seven 
mcmths  old,  and  the  worst  of  the  three.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vow  of  the  Welled  Seedy  Boogan- 
nim  originated  in  their  being  masters,  and  there- 
fore concerned  for  the  safety  of  flocks. 

From  Hydrah  I  returned  to  Cassareen,  and  from 
thence,  continuing  my  journey  to  the  southward, 
I  arrived  at  Ferriana  the  Thala  of  antiquity,  where 
a  few  pillars  of  granite  are,  by  the  especial  kind- 
ness of  the  Arabs,  left  standing  on  their  pedestals. 
Ferriana  presents  nothing  else  remarkable,  if  we 
except  the  baths  of  very  warm  water  without  the 
town.  In  these  were  a  number  of  small  fishes, 
though  the  degree  of  heat  was  such  that  I  almost 
wondered  they  were  not  boiled.  A  small  spot  of 
ground,  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  cultivated, 
by  means  of  the  rivulet  which  runs  under  the  walls; 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
water.  The  only  prospect  is  to  the  westward^ 
where  the  eye  rests  upon  naked  precipices  ^  or,  if 
it  have  liberty  to  wander  over  some  broken  cliff, 
or  rugged  valley,  it  finds  only  a  desert  pyched 
with  perpetual  drought,  and  glowing  with  sunshine. 

Still  proceeding  to  the  southward,  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirtynsix  miles  from  Ferriana,  I  came  to 
Gafsa,  the  ancient  Capsa,  (»e  of  the  strong  dtiM 
of  Jugurtba.  The  landscape  here  is  somethu^ 
more  gay  und  verdaat  than  at  the  former  place; 
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as  two  fountains  <^  water,  one  of  which  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  other  in  the  citadel, 
unite,  and,  forming  a  tolerably  large  brook,  afibrd 
greater  means  of  cultivation.  We  see  here  the 
palm,  the  olive,  the  pistachio,  and  other  fruit 
trees ;  but  the  scene  is  of  small  extent,  and  ends 
in  the  sterile  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Bled  el 
Jereed,  or  Dry  Country^ 

At  twelve  miles  south-south-west  of  Gafsa  we 
came  to  Gorbata,  situated  on  a  hemispherical  hil^ 
lock,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  its  vicinity* 
It  has  a  brook  of  brackish  water,  which  becomes 
palatable  by  being  filtered  through  its  sandy 
banks,  into  pits  dug  to  receive  it. 

After  leaving  Gorbata,  we  entered  the  Bled  el 
Jereed,  where  the  villages  are  built,  as  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Zaab,  to  the  south  of  Algiers,  with  mud 
walls  and  rafters  of  palm-trees ;  and  having  travel- 
led thirty-six  miles  farther  to  the  south-south-west, 
we  arrived  at  Tegewse,  on  the  border  of  the  lake 
of  Marks. 

fVom  Tegewse  we  skirted  the  lake,  in  the  sanse 
direction,  and,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  we 
came  to  the  town  of  Tozer.  This  town  was  the 
extremity  of  my  travels  to  the  southward,  in  the 
state  of  Tunis^  At  Tozer,  we  had  a  small  shower 
of  rain ;  and  so  little  were  the  people  prepared  for 
this  extraordinary  occurrence,  that  several  of  the 
bouses  fell  down  by  imbibing  the  moisture.  Had 
the  rain  continued,  the  town  would  have  melted 
away. 

In  every  village  of  the  Bled  el  Jereed  may  be 
found  traces  of  the  Romans.  The  s^e  producis 
of  the  <;ountry  is  dates,  which  the  inhabitants  ex* 
dhangt  for  the  wheat,  barley,  linen,  and  other 
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commodities  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  From 
Tozer,  rfiey  penetrate  across  the  Desert  to  Sudan, 
whither  they  carry  their  dates,  and  from  whence 
they  return  with  Uack  slaves. 

There  are  large  plantations  of  the  date-tree  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  those  only  of  the 
Bled  el  Jereed  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection. 
Young  shoots,  taken  from  the  roots  of  full  grown 
trees,  wiU  beai-  fruit  the  sixth  or  seventh  year; 
trees  that  are  raised  from  kertiels  will  not  bear  tiU 
the  sixteenth.  The  date-tree  arrives  ^  its  full 
vigoiu  about  thirty  years  after  the  shoot  is  planted, 
and  retains  it  about  seveiUy;  yielding  annually 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  clusters  of  dates,  each 
cluster  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 
After  this  period,  the  tree  gradually  declines ;  and 
it  usually  £dls  about  the  latter  end  of  its  second 
century. 

Returning  to  Tegewse,  I  crossed  the  Lake  of 
Marks,  to  the  eastward,  and  entered  tbe  district 
of  Nefeowah.  The  Shibkah  Lowdeah,  or  Lake 
of  Marks,  is  so  called  from  a  number  of  trcmks  of 
palm-trees,  which  are  placed  at  proper  distances, 
to  direct  the  caravans  in  their  march  across  it. 
Without  these,  the  passage  would  be  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  from  the  pits  and  quicksands  un- 
derneath, and  because  the  (^posite  bank  canHOt 
clearly  be  distinguished.  The  lake  is  nearly  sixty 
mikfi  m  length,  and  about  eighteen  in  breadd),  in 
*the  narrowest  part,  where  I  crossed  it.  This  space 
is  not  wholly  covered  with  water,  but  has  severail 
dry  spots  scattered  over  it.  To  the  eastward  is 
«oae  of  tl>e6e  islands,  which,  though  uninhabited, 
IS  well  stocked  with  dste-trees.  The  Arabs  My 
that  tibe  Egyptians,  in  one  of  tftiek  invastorn'of  tiie 
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country,  halted  here,  and  that  the  trees  originally 
sprung  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  ^hey  had 
eaten.    The  lake  is  also  called  Bahar  Faroiian. 

The  Lake  of  Marks,  and  other  smaller  lakes  of 
the  same  nature,  are  salt  plains.     They  are  com- 
monly under  water  in  winter,  and  have  the.level 
turf  of  a  bowling  green  in  summer.    Such  of  these 
shihkahs,  or  salt  plains,  as  have  a  solid  bottom, 
retain  the  salt,  which  lies,  crystalized,  on  the  sur- 
face; those  that  are  of  a  softer,  and  more  ab- 
sorbent nature,  seldom  preserve  any  saline  incrusta- 
tions.   The  under  stratum  of  the  Lake  of  Marks 
is  like  a  tesselated  paYement. 

Jibbel  Hadefia,  situated  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  lake,  is  an  entire  mountain  of  salt, 
as  hard  and  solid  as  stone,  and  of  a  reddish,  or 
purple  colour :  yet  the  portion  of  it  that  is  washed 
down  by  the  dews,  becomes  as  white  as  snow,  and 
loses  the  bitterness  of  the  parent  rock  salt. 

I  passed  through  four  different  villages  in  my 
way  from  the  Lake  of  Marks  to  the  eastern  coast ; 
the  last  of  these  was  called  Maggs  j  we  had  then 
to  travel  nearly  thirty  miles  through  a  solitary 
desert,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  assassins,  in  which 
we  saw  the  blood  of  a  Turkish  gentleman,  who, 
with  three  of  his  servants,  had  been  murdered  two 
days  before.  We  also  saw  five  of  the  banditti, 
mounted  on  black  horses,  and  clad  in  black  bur- 
nooses,  that  they  might  be  less  distinguishable  at 
a  distance.  Finding  that  we  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them,  they  gave  us  the  salutation  of  peace, 
and  passed  on.  In  this  dreary  desert  we  Qiet  with 
neither  herbage  nor  water.  At  Ei  Hammah,  six- 
teen miles  before  we  reached  the  town  of  Grabs,  on 
the  coast,  the  small  river  Triton  had  changed  the 
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desert    into    a    verdant    carpet,     adorned    with 
flowers. 

Gabs  is  situated  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  is  within 
thirty-three  miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tunis  on  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  contain  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  chief  branch  of  trade  is  the 
henna,  which  is  plentifully  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  of  this  plant,  dried  and  powder- 
ed, are  used  by  the  African  ladies,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  to  colour  their  hands  and  feet. 
At  Gabs  are  ruins,  among  which  are  some  beauti- 
ful granite  pillars  still  standing.  These  are  square, 
and  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  are  such  as  I  have 
not  seen  in  any  part  of  Africa; 

From  Gabs,  I  proceeded  northward  along  the 
coast,  on  my  return  to  the  city  of  Tunis.  Passing 
several  smaller  towns,  at  the  distance  of  eighty- 
six  miles  from  Gabs,  I  came  to  Sfax,  a  neat 
thriving  city,  walled  round.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  trade  in  oil  and  linen ;  and,  what  is 
rather  remarkable  in  these  countries,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 

After  leaving  Sfax,  I  quitted  the  coast,  and 
turned  to  the  north-west,  to  visit  El  Jemm^  where 
are  altars,  columns,  and  mutilated  statues ;  among 
the  latter  are,  a  giant  in  armour  and  a  Venus  of 
Medicis,  without  heads.  But  the  pride  of  Jemm^ 
is  a  beautiful  and  spacious  amphitheatre,  which 
consisted  originally  of  sixty-four  arches,  and  four 
orders  of  columns,  placed  one  above  another. 
The  upper  story  is  most  of  it  fallen  j  and  one  of 
the  Beys  of  Tunis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  made  use  of  this  edifice  as  a  for- 
tress, during  a  revolt  of  the  Arabs,  and  blew  up 
four  of  its  arches  from  top  to  bottom  j  yet  nothing 
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can  be  more  oiagnificent  than  it  stiU  is^  on  the 
outside ;  and,  within,  the  platform  of  the  seats** 
the  galleries,  and  the  passages  leadmg  up  to  them, 
are  now  remaining.  The  arena  is  nearly  circular^ 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  deep  pit,  or  well,  cased  with 
hewn  stone. 

I  regained  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  at  Sa^* 
lecto,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  little 
inferior  in  extent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Thia 
place,  or  El  Medea,  five  miles  to  the  northward  of 
it,  is  said  to  be  that  where  Hannibal  embarked^ 
after  his  flight  from  Carthage. 

From  El  Medea,  I  continued  along  the  coast, 
through  a  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  country, 
to  Susa,  the  chief  mart  of  Tunis  for  oil  and  linen, 
and  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  wealthy  cities 
of  the  Tunisians.  From  thence  I  proceeded  to 
Cape  Bon,  the  Ras-Addar  of  the  Moors,  the  Pro* 
montory  of  Mercury  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  state  of.  Tunis  to  the  north-east. 

About  six  miles  to  the  west-south*west  of  tht» 
promontory,  is  the  Sanctuary  of  Seedy  Daoud» 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nisua. 
Here  are  three  Mosaic  pavements  of  great  beauty. 
The  horse,  the  insignia  of  the  Caithaginians,  is 
displayed  upon  these  in  the  same  bold,  free  atti- 
tude a&  upon  the  African  medals ;  and  the  nu- 
merous hawks,  partridges^  giltheads,  mullets^ 
palms,  and'  olives  ;  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  water,  and  produce  of  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
try, represented  on  a  variegated  ground,  form 
pictures  more  gay  and  lively  than  a  common 
painting. 

Frond  the  ancient  Nisua  I  proceeded  to  the  city 
of  Tunilt,  having  now  made  the  tour  of  the  coun- 
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i  try,  ancl  visited  all  the  principal  remains  of  an- 

I  tiquity,  and  most  considerable  cities  of  modern 

I  times.    In  the  course  of  this,  I  had  found  one 

ancient  maritime  city  at  a  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  a  part  of  another  under  the  sea ;  and  I  had 
seen  the  ruins  of  many  Roman  towns^  the  luimes 
of  Which  could  not  be  di9tinguished. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

MANNERS  OF  TUNIS.      VISIT  OF  HER  LATi:  MAJESTY 
QUEEN    CAROLINE. 

A  UNIS,  after  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Khalifs,  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifths  submitted  to 
Sinan  Bashaw,  a  Turkish  officer,  in  the  year  1574. 
His  successors  have  become  absolute  sovereigns. 
The  Bey  of  Tunis  can  bring  into  the  field  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  of  his  militia,  three  fourths 
of  whom  are  cavalry ;  he  has  also  in  his  service 
about  six  thousand  Turks,  who  are  feared  and 
hated  by  the  Moors.  The  whole  population  of 
the  country  has  been  estimated  at  7>000  Turks, 
100,000  Jews,  2,886,000  Moors  and  Arabs,  and 
7>000  Christians,  free  and  slaves. 

The  subjects  of  the  King  of  Naples,  alone,  who 
were  in  slavery  at  Tunis,  in  the  year  1808, 
amounted  nearly  to  two  thousand.  Among  these 
were  a  Sicilian  lady  and  her  five  daughters,  who 
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jirere  in  the  hands  of  tbe  first  mimster  of  the  Ma- 
rine ;  and  eacii  of  the  daughters,  as  she  grew  up, 
-was  devoted  to  the  barbarian.  If  a  wife  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  this  Christian  monarchy  and  be- 
sought him  to  ransom  her  husband,  he  would  ask, 
**  cannot  you  find  another  husband  as  good  as  he  ?*' 
If  a  husband  implored  him  to  ransom  his  wife, 
this  Intimate  sovereign  would  exclaim,  <'  what, 
are  women  so  scarce  in  my  dominions !'' 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  rises  two  hours  before  day, 
eats  and  prays,  and  administers  justice  every  day 
in  the.  week,  except  Friday.  Any  person  who 
finds  himself  aggrieved,  repairs  to  the  hall  of  jna- 
tice,  and  repeats,  '^justice,  master !''  till  the  Bey 
answer,  and  demand  what  he  would  have.  Two 
instances  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  jusdco ad- 
ministered here. 

A  tribe  of  Arabs  designed  to  complain  of  the 
oppression  of  their  chief^  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Bey,  and  to  demand  his  removal.  The  chief, 
aware  of  their  intention,  entered  the  hall  before 
them>  and  thus  addressed  the  sovereign.  '^  In  tlie 
discharge  of  my  duty,  I  have  been  obliged  to  act 
with  severity  towards  your  subjects ;  for  I  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  the  annual  tribute.  For  this 
ibey  are  going  to  complain  against  me  j  but  I  hope 
your  justice  will  continue  me  in  my  appointment^ 
:and  I  beg  you  to  accept  of  this  small  pre^enl^? 
At  the  same  time,  he  Imd  down  a  purse  Containing 
aO,000  piastres  (about  666A).  Fifty  of  the  caav- 
plainants  soon  after  entered  the  hall,  andlcried^  all 
together,  against  th^r  oppres80i;,.demandingaiM^ 
ther  chief  in  his  place,  and  laying  down  d  purse, 
CQUtaiaing  likewise  10,000  piastres.  /     U 

_i  "My  friendsjic" ,a»id  the  Bey,  after  tlK^i proper 
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oficer  had  taken  both  ike  purses,  ^*  I  was 
aware  of  the  justice  of  your  coooplaints;  and  I 
have  most  severely  reprimai^ed  this  man,  whorhm 
sworn  on  the  head  o£  tur  holy  prophet  that  he 
will,  in  future,  be*  good  to  you ;  therefore  takehim 
to  your  hearts^  and  be  good  to  htm.  And  as  for 
you^''  continued  the  Bey,  addressing  the  chief, 
'^  let  it  be  known  to  all  these  people  tliat,  if  the 
smallest  complaint  be  made  against  you  hereafter, 
your  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit/' 

Both  parties  were  satisfied;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  decision  was  as  just  as  could  pos« 
sibly  be  made  by  a  judge  who  had  taken  a  brib^ 
from  each.  In  the  other  case,  perhaps  neither- 
party  was  ^tisfied,  though  the  same  impartiality 
was. shewn  to  both.  The  award,  however,  conveys 
an  excellent  lesson. 

An  Arab,  who  had  a  hen,  agreed  with  his  neigh- 
bour, who  had  a  quantity  of  eggs,  that  the  hen 
should  sit  upon  the  eggs,  and  the  produce  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  owners.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  hen  hatched  thirteen  chickens,  which 
rendered  the  equal  division  a  matter  of  some  dijGS^ 
culty,  and  disputes  arose  concerning  the  posses- 
sion of  the  odd  bird.  The  afiair  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Bey,  and  the  hen  and  chickens  were  pro- 
^duced,  in  evidence  of  the  feet.  The  Bey  having 
heard  the  story,  sent  for  his  cook,  to  whotoi  he 
consigned  the  feathered  family ;  he  then  <M*dered 
fifty  strokes  of  the  bastinado  to  be  givdn  to  each 
of  the  Arabs,  telling  them  that  it  would  teach 
them  the  consequence  of  quarrelling  about  trifles; 

Hahmoud,  began  to  reign  in  the  year  178S,  and 
the  duration  of  the  govemmenfris  without  Sample 
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in  the  country*    He  was  the  only  sovereign  who 
dared  to  punish  a  Turk  with  the  same  impartiality 
that  he  would  a  Moor»    In  his  youths  Hahmoud 
was  much  addicted. to  wine ;  and  one  night,  while 
he  was  drinking  with  his  favourite  slaves,  he  heard 
a  noise  in  the  court  below.    On  demanding  the 
cause  of  it,  he  was  informed  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  people  belonging  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
who  were  making  merry  over  wine.    The  intoxi^ 
cated  Bey,  indignant  at  their  inebriety,  instantly 
ordered  their  beads  to  be  taken  off;  his  minister 
retired  to  obey  his  command,  and  the  noise  oeaaed. 
The  next  morning,  when  Hahmoud  enquired  for 
the  Algerines,  he  was  reminded  of  the  order  he 
had  given ;  and,  almost  frantic,  he  asked  if  he  had 
been  obeyed.    The  minister  replied,  that,  imagir 
ning  morning  might  change  the  mind  of  his  master, 
be  had  only  sent  them  to  prison  j   the  prince 
thanked  him,  and,  from  that  time,  never  tasted 
wine  or  strong  liquors. 

Notwithstanding  this  self  denial  of  the  sovereign, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  prophet, 
a  thousand  pipes  of  wine  are  annually  drank  in 
Tunis. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  reserves  to  himself  the  privi* 
lege  of  driving  a  carriage  with  four  wheels ;  the 
consuls,  and  people  of  the  country,  being  bnly  al- 
lowed to  have  carriages  with  two.  Hahmoud  had 
lately  become  fond  of  driving  a  gig,  himsdf }  and 
the  American  Consul  having  a  very  handsome  gig, 
bis  highness  sent  for  it,  without  ceremony,  sayii^ 
that  he  wanted  it,  and  the  consul  must  get  another. 

The  lower  class  of  Moors,  when  called  upon  to 
pay  their  taxes,  uniformly  plead  inability.  The 
tax-gatherer,  accustomed  to  this  pretence,  puts 
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them  under  the  bsstinado ;  and,  generaUj,  before 
they  rise  from  the  ground,  they  draw  forth  the 
bag,  aad  count  out  the  cash.  A  European  gentle- 
man,  who  stood  by  on  such  an  occasion^  asked  the 
man  whether  he  had  not  better  have  paid  the  taxes 
at  first  ?  **  What,'*  cried  he,  *'  pay  my  taxes  with- 
out being  bastinadoed !  no  no.'*  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  seeming  absurdity  does  not  proceed 
so  much  from  the  love  of  being  heated,  as  the  fear 
of  being  thought  to  possess  money. 

The  first  operations  of  arithmetic  are  not  known 
to  one  person  in  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabi** 
t«ats  of  Tunis,  though  our  numbers  are  borrowed 
from  the  Arabians  j  but  the  merchants  are  fre« 
quently  very  dextrous  in  the  addition  and  sufa^ 
,  traction  of  large  sums  by  memory.  A  proof,  if 
proof  were  wanting,  that  memory  is  a  faculty 
which  improves  by  being  used.  The  Tunisians 
have  also  a  method  of  transacting  business  byput^ 
ting  their  hands  into  each  other's  sleeve,  amd 
touching  the  arm  with  such  a  joint  or  finger ;  each 
denoting  a  particular  number.  The  Thalebs,  who 
pass  their  time  in  reading  and  devotion,  pretend  ^ 
to  such  knowledge,  by  the  combination  of  num^ 
hers,  that  they  compose  of  them  magic  squarcs, 
which,  when  worn  about  the  neck,  procure  the 
favour  of  princes,  or  ward  off  misfortunes.  Exv 
treme  ignorismce  creates  presumption  on  one  side^ 
and  credulity  on  the  other. 

I  met  with  a  travelling  derviche,  who,  ^rmed 
with  these  numerical  charms,  provoked  me  to  shoot 
at  him  with  a  loaded  pistol ;  assuring  me  that  it 
could  do  him  no  injury.  I  thought  it  most  prudent, 
however,  to  try  the  experiment  first  upcm  a  sheep, 
which  he  said  would  be  equally  protected  by 
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wearing  the  amulet.  The  animal  remained  about 
a  minute  on  its  legSy  after  receiving  the  contents 
of  the  pistol,  during  which  time  the  derviche  tri- 
umphed ;  it  then  fell  down  dead,  and  he  left  me, 
probably  to  boast  of  the  charm  to  others ;  but  not 
to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  Arabs,  and  itinerant  dendches  collect  a 
multitude  of  people  round  them,  and  chant  the 
memorable  actions  of  their  prophet,  or  describe 
the  wonders  of  Mecca  and  Medina.    At  the  end 
of  each  period,  they  make  a  flourish  on  one  of 
their  simple  musical  instruments.     Lunatics,    as 
before  observed,  are  regarded  as  saints.     One  of 
these,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  pretended  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca,  and  returning  in  half  an  hour ;  and  the 
advices  he  brought  froni  thence. were  listened  to 
with  great  veneration.    Another,  now  living,  is 
said  to  possess  the  power  of  passing  into  Europe 
during  the  night,  and  killing  two  or  three  hundred 
infidels.    This  exploit  performed,  he  regularly  re- 
turns to  Barbary  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  Tunisians  fatten  young  ladies  for  mar- 
riage. When  a  girl  is  betrothed,  she  is  cooped  up 
in  a  small  room,  and  large  fetters  of  silver  or  gold 
are  put  on  her  wrists  and  ancles.  Ifthemanto 
whom  she  is  engaged  have  lost,  or  discharged,  or 
dispatched,  a  former  wife,  her  rings  are  put  on 
the  bride,  and  she  is  fed  till  they  are  filled  up ; 
which,  if  the  former  wife  were  fat,  and  the  present 
diender,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The  food  used  on 
these  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  cuscasoe,  is  a 
seed  called  drough,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary 
fltttening  quality.  With  these,  young  ladies  are 
liMr^lyi/erjMnmed ;  and  many  are  said  to  die  under 
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the  regimen.  A  Tunisian  has- seldom  more  than 
two  wives  at  one  time ;  but  he  changes  them  as 
often  as  he  finds  it  convenient. 

The  peaches  and  nectarines  of  Barbary  are  ex- 
cellent. The  former  commonly  weigh  ten  ounces, 
and  some  of  the  pomegranates  weigh  a  pound. 
Walks  and  ornamental  gardens  the  people  would 
consider  as  a  loss  of  so  much  profitable  soil ;  and 
any  improvements  in  agriculture  would  be  only  so 
many  deviations  from  the  steps  of  their  ancestors, 
which  they  follow,  like  the  generality  of  farmers 
in  all  countries,  with  devout  reverence,  and  great 
pertinacity.  Grain  is  deposited  in  subterraneous 
magazines,  the  smallest  of  which  contains  four 
hundred  bushels ;  two  or  three  hundred  of  these 
pits  are  sometimes  formed  contiguous  to  each 
other.  * 

A  tribe  of  Arabs  which  cannot  bring  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  horses  into  the  field,  is  often 
possessed  of  three  or  four  thousand  camels,  and  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Arabs 
sell  a  part  of  their  flocks ;  but  they  seldom  diminish 
their  number  by  eating  them  j  living  chiefly,  them- 
selves, on  bread,  milk,  butter,  and  dates. 

The  manufacture  of  the  caps  of  Tunis  gives 
food  to  thousands,  and  causes  a  great  circulation 
of  wealth  throughout  the  state.  The  process  of 
this  manufacture  is  as  follows. 

The  wool,  being  combed,  and  spun  into  a  coarse 
soft  thread,  is  twisted,  and  knit  into  caps  of  a  co*- 
nical  shape.  These  are  soaked  in  oil,  and  milled 
down,  by  turning  and  rubbing  the  sides  together, 
on  a  form  put  on  the  knee  of  the  manufacturer. 
By  this  means  they  ar&  reduced  to  about  one  third 
of  their  original  size.    When  the  cap  b^ns  to  be 
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thick,  great  care  is  taken  to  bring  out  the  nap, 
and  shears  are  used,  to  trim  it  with  regularity- 
Thus  reduced,  brushed,  and  clipped,  the  caps  are 
become  of  the  form  of  a  semi*globe ;  and  they  are 
sent  to  Zowan,  where  they  arc  dyed,  generally  of 
a  deep  crimson.     No  other  water  in  Tunis,  than 
that  of  Zowan,  can  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  and 
this  water  makes  the  colour  rich   and   lasting. 
When  the  caps  are  dyed,  they  are  again  milled, 
combed  and  clipped ;  and  they  are  finally  dressed 
in  a  manner  so  elegant^  that  tliey  appear  to  be 
made  of  rich  velvet.     After  having  gone  through 
all  the' operations  described,  the  cap  is  carefaUy 
examined  by  the  master  of  the  shop  or  factwy,  and 
all  its  &ulty  parts  are  corrected ;  a  neat  tassel,  of 
daiic  blue  stlk  thread,  is  then  sewed  to  the  tc^, 
and  it   is    considered   as  finished.     Before  it  is 
packed,  however,  it  must  be  examined  by  an  oflS- 
cer  chosen  from  among  the  cap-^makers,  and  called 
the  chief  of  the  trade. 

How  commendable  is  the  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  debasement  of  a  national  manufacture !  And 
how  much  to  be  lamented  is  the  folly  of  some  6f 
the  manufacturers  of  my  own  country,  who,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  afford  an  article  at  a  low  price, 
have  depreciated  its  value  so  much,  that  it  is  lio 
longer  the  thing  it  pretends  to  be.  Gilt  b&ttdns 
made  without  gold,  and  *^  razors  nuide  tx>  sell,  not 
shave,''  may  indeed  sell ;  but  no  man  will  buy- 
them  twice. 

The  island  of  Jerba,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Tunis,  and  is  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  continent  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, not  navigable,  is  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollens.     The  wootten  stu&  of  Jerba  axe  of  a 
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thin  soft  texture.  The  shawls  are  dyed  of  various 
brilliant  colours ;  those  made  for  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  are  sent  to  Constantinople  inclosed  in  canes, 
and  they  are  so  fine  that  they  may  be  drawn  through 
a  finger  ring.  Burnooses  and  blankets  are  also 
manufactured  at  Jerba. 

Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis  have  no 
other  clothing  than  the  cap  and  the  hayk  ;  but  the 
greater  number  have  a  burnoose ;  some  have  tur- 
bans and  girdles  of  woollen  ;  women  have  a  robe 
of  woollen  gauze  thrown  round  them,  and  some 
of  these  have  silk  stripes*  Shawls,  both  long  and 
square,  of  the  same  manufacture,  are  worn  by 
others. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  three  caravans,  called 
the  caravans  ofGadames,  arrive  at  Tunis  from  the 
interior  of  Africa*  These  bring  gold  dust,  senna, 
ostrich's  feathers,  and  black  slaves. 

I  shall  close  my  account  of  Tunis  with  some 
particulars  of  the  visit  made  to  this  country  by  her 
late  majesty,  Caroline  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
when  l^ncess  of  Wales,  as  taken  from  the  journal 
of  one  of  her  female  attendants* 

Men,  from  various  motives,  such  as  the  hope 
of  gain,  the  desire  of  reputation,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  the  gratification  of  a  laudable 
curiosity,  have  traversed  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe:  but  few  women,  I  believe,  except  this 
illustrious  lady,  ever  braved  fatigue  and  danger, 
to  observe  the  manners  of  Muhamedans,  to  inspect 
the  remains  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  to  behold 
the  places  rendered  sacred  by  our  religion. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1816,  the  Princess  of  Walea, 
with  her  attendants,  passed  the  Goletta,  and  en- 
tered the  lake  of  Tunis.  The  view  of  the  city  from 
hence  was  very  fine ;  the  houses  almost  touched 
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the;  border  of  the  lake.  The  Prinoeas  took  uyptti^ 
residence  at  the  house  of  the  British  Coqsul  j  hut. 
at  the  end  of  two  days^  the  Bey  offered  her  a  mag;- 
nificent  new  palace,  which  she  accepted.  Here  a 
sumptuous  dinner  was  provided  for  her  every  d^y^, 
and  she  was  attended  by  a  guard  composed  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Bey's  household^  wh9,.i^so 
attended  her  whenever  she  went  abroad.  ^  .^ 

On  the  12th  her  Royal  Highness,  with  her  at- 
tendants, in  five  carriages,  paid  a  visit  to  the  B^ 
at  his  residence  in  the  country.    She  was  escorted 
by  about  forty  officers^  mounted  on  beautiful  and 
spirited  horses,  whose  saddles  were  covered  with 
red  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  ornapvfsnt- 
ed  with  jewels.    During  the  journey,  a  party  qf 
the  officers  galloped  forward,  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile ;  then  returning  at  full  speed,  a  sham 
fight  took  place  between  them  and  the  p2Ml;y  l^, 
behind.     The  Princess  was  greatly  astonished  Jtp 
see  the  horses  cleave  the  air,  without  deviating 
from  the  path,  the  bridles  thrown  on  their  neck^^ 
and  the  riders  sitting  firmly,  without  ^any  support, 
and  handling,  and  firing  their  muskets,  with  avch 
dexterity. 

The  Princess  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  B^y^ 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  people.  Thts  can- 
nons of  the  fortress  having  announced  her  arrival, 
the  two  sons  of  the  Bey,  with  the  first  mmi$t§Tf^ 
came  out  to  receive  her.  After  traversing  many 
courts  and  anti-chambers,  the  royal  visitor  was 
.  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Bey  *  who  was 
sitting  on  cushions,  and  surrounded  by  his  officers. 
He  received  the  Princess  with  the  greatest  po- 
liteness, and  she  presented  to  him  the  whole  of  her 

*  Hahmoud. 
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reiimie.  Ajfter  a  short  conversation^  which  was 
earried  on  in  Italian,  he  ^sked  her  royal  highness 
If  she  had  a  desire  to  visit  his  horem ;  and  she 
having  assented  to  the  proposal,  he  gave  her  his 
hand,  and  she  made  a  sign  to  her  ladies  to  follow. 
The  gentlemen  were  necessarily  left  behind. 

The'  principal  wife  of  the  Bey  met  the  Princess 
in  a  court  surrounded  by  apartments,  from  whence 
she  was  introduced  into  £t  magnificent  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  women  were  assembled.  They 
were  loaded  with  gold,  diamonds,  and  precious 
stones.  Their  ancles,  which  were  without  stock- 
ihgs,  were,  in  some  instances,  encircled  with  chains 
of  diamonds;  their  fingers  were  covered  with 
splendid  rings,  ekcept  at  the  ends,  which  were 
coloured  black.  The  greater  number  of  the  ladies 
were  of  a  dark  complexion ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  these  were  more  beautiful  than  such  as  were 
fair. 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Bey,  and  his  princi- 
pal wife,  were  seated  on  cushions.  Some  black 
slaves  presented  them  with  costly  napkins  em- 
broidered with  gold,  while  others  sprinkled  them 
with  the  finest  essences.  An  exqjaisite  collation, 
consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  dishes,  prepared 
by  4n  Italian  lady,  wife  of  the  Bey*s  physician, 
was  then  served  on  gold;  and,  when  this  was 
ended,  the  Princess  and  her  attendants  were 
again  perfumed.  After  this,  the  Bey  ordered  mu- 
sic. The  musical  performers  at  the  court  of  Tu- 
nis Were  six  old  women,  immoderately  fat..  They 
played  on  instruments,  and  afterwards  one  of  them 
sung,  with  so  loud  and  discordant  a  voice,  that 
the  relator  of  the  story  was  under  great  temptation 
to  laugh.    The  Princess  with  better  feeling  and . 
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better  judgment,  had  the  complaisance  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  best  music  that  could  here 
be  offered  her,  and  to  speak  with  approbation  o£ 
the  best  attempt  that  could  here  be  made   to 
amuse  her.    The  Bey  seemed  delighted  with  her 
satisfaction. 

The  two  princes,  who  had  been  present  during 
the  whole  time,  begged  her  Royal  Highness  would 
condescend  to  visit  their  horems ;  and  the  eldest, 
who  is  now  Bey  of  Tunis,  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  to  his  own.  This  contained  a  greater  number 
of  ladies  than  that  of  his  father ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  beautifid 
woman,  they  were  not,  by  any  means,  so  richly 
dressed.  They  were,  in  general,  enormously  £it, 
too  fat  to  rise  without  assistance,  and  the  most 
bulky  were  esteemed  the  most  beautiful. 

A  collation  was  here  set  before  the  Princess  and 
her  ladies,  and  they  were  again  sprinkled  with  per- 
fhmes.  The  ladies  of  the  horem  crowded  round 
them ;  and  when  the  Princess  rose  to  depart,  they 
entreated  her  to  be  again  seated,  in  so  earnest  a 
manner,  that  she  could  not  refuse  them ;  and  it 
was  not  till  she  had  made  a  visit  of  fiv«  hours  that 
she  quitted  them.  They  then  attended  her  into 
the  court,  where  they  took  leave  of  her  with  the 
most  affecting  gestures. 

Many  of  these  ladies  had  been  carried  off  from 
their  parents  when  very  young:  some  spoke  Ita« 
lian,  but  not  well.  The  younger  prince  had  en- 
tered his  brother's  horem  unexpectedly,  and  they 
all  appeared  in  great  confusion ;  but,  recovering 
themselves,  they  went  successively,  and  kissed  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  His  wife  was  also  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman.  .  * 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  made  several  sfaort  ex- 
careiofis  during  her  visit  to  Tunis^  for  which  the 
fiey  provided  her  and  her  attendants  with  horses; 
and  they  usual] j  passed  the  night  at  one  or  other 
of  his  country  houses,  where  all  things  had  been 
previously  arranged  for  their  reception.  In  one 
of  these  excursions,  the  Princess  visited  Carthage, 
wiiiere  she  saw  the  celebrated  aqueduct  which 
aupplied  the  city  with  water ;  and,  in  another, 
Utica,  where  she  looked  in  vain  for  Cato's  house. 
The  roads  are  said  to  have  been  so  difficult  that 
it  required  some  resolution  to  pass  them  in  a  caf- 
riage  with  wheels ;  at  one  time  the  royal  traveller 
having  to  descend  a  ladder  of  rock,  and  ford  a 
river ;  at  another,  to  pass  over  precipices ;  and  at 
another,  over  fragments  of  stone  so  high  that  the 
carriage  was  lifted  from  the  ground. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  left  Tunis  on  the  22d  of 
April ;  and  Hahmoud  Bey  was  soon  afterwards 
murdered  by  his  eldest  son,  who  is  now  the  reign- 
ing sovereign. 

The  attendant  of  the  Princess  adds  the  follow- 
ing general  information  respecting  Tunis : 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  but  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  walk  on  the  terrased  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Women  of  a  certain  rank  never  appear  in  the 
streets ;  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  women 
of  a  lower  class  are  met  with.  They  wear  large 
cloaks  (or  rather  hayks),  and  over  the  iiice  two 
handkerchiefs,  which  are  disposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  only  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  a  part  of 
the  eyes,  can  be  discovered.  The  feet  are  ex- 
posed; a  sole  of  wood  only  being  worn  under 
them.  If  a  husband  meet  his  wife  in  the  street 
be  eannot  accost  her. 

H  H  2 
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A  married  woman  is  not  allowed  to  converse 
with  her  male  relations,  not  even  with  her  bro- 
thers. She  may  look  through  wooden  grated 
windows;  and  she  does  sometimes  throw  a  note 
through  one  of  them  at  the  feet  of  a  Christian,  as 
he  passes.  The  Moorish  wives  are  said  to  ••  have 
a  decided  liking  for  Christians,"  which  this  ten* 
der-hearted  waiting  gentlewoman  says  •*  is  per- 
fectly pardonable."  The  savage  Moorish  hus* 
banck,  however,  are  not  so  accommodating ;  for 
when  this  *^  pardonable  preference"  is  detected, 
the  Christian  is  immediately  beheaded,  and  the 
lady  with  the  *^  decided  liking"  is  tied  in  a  sadc, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JOURNEY     TO     TRIPOLI.        ACCOUNT     OF     THE     CITY 
AND   ITS    INHABITANTS. 

1  took  leave  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  with  the  ac- 
knowledgments usual  on  such  occasions,  and  set 
out  for  Tripoli  by  land.  The  first  part  of  this 
journey  was  to  Gabs,  by  the  way  I  had  so  lately* 
returned.  From  Gabs  I  proceeded  to  the  Island 
of  Jerba,  the  termination  of  the  state  of  Tunis, 
which  is  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  southward. 
On  this  part  of  the  coast,  I  saw  no  tree,  no  bush, 
no  vefdiire,  except  the  short  grass  which  forms 
the  border  before  we  enter  the  moving  sands  of 
the  desert.    The  Wargumma  and  the  Noile,  or  No- 
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walli,  two  great  tribes  of  Arabs,  are  masters  of 
these  deserts. 

About  four  days  journey  short  of  Tripoli,  I 
overtook  the  caravan  going  from  Marocco  to 
Mecpa,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Emir  Hag^.  The 
caravan  consisted  of  about  3,000  men,  and,  as  they 
said,  of  from  IS  to  14,000  camels,  some  loaded 
with  merchandize,  others  with  water  and  provi^^ 
sions  for  the  pilgrims.  They  were  a  disorderly, 
unarmed  herd ;  and  when  my  horsemen,  though 
but  fifteen  in  number,  came  up  with  them  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  they  shewed  great  signs  of 
tcepidation,  and  were  already  flying,  in  confusion. 
When  informed  who  they  were,  their  fears  ceased, 
and,  after  the  usual  manner  of  cowards,  they  be- 
came extremely  insolent. 

On  my  arrival  at  Tripoli,  I  was  conducted  to  the 
house  which  had  been  previously  engaged  for  me  ;- 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days,  I  was  presented  to 
the  sovereign,  who  retains  the  title  of  Bashaw,, 
while  his  eldest  son  is  called  the  Bey.  The  word 
Bashaw,  in  its  strict  sense  is  only  Vice-roy ;  being 
compounded  of  the  two  Persian  words,  F^  and 
Schah.  My  audience  of  the  sovereign  of  Tripoli 
took  place  in  a  vast  saloon,  in  which  he  was  sit- 
ting on  a  small  throne  or  elevated  sofa,  with  his 
sons  on  each  side,  and  a  numerous  court  around, 
him.  My  present  being  placed  before  him,  he  re- 
ceived me  with  grace  and  dignity. 

The  city  of  Tripoli,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tarables,  is  situated  in  latitude  3SP  5&  north,  and 
Jpngitude  IS**  28'  east.  The  sea  washes  it  on  three 
sides;  and,  on  the  fourth,  a  sandy  plain,  called, 
the  M^ess6ah,  divides  it  from  the  cultivated  coun- 
\xy»    It  is  said  to  contain  about  14,000  inhabitants. . 
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The  kad  near  Tripoli  ialdw  andlaret ;  dieneaMflfc 
mountains,  which  are  those  of  Gouriaiui^  are 
twentyofbur  miles  to  the  southward.  The  streets 
are  straight^  and  wider  than  those  of  Algieos  or 
Tunis;  the  houses  are  regular  and  weU^^buibv  and 
are  generally  of  a  dazzling  white*  Buildings  of 
stone  are  common ;  and  even  marble  is  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  courts,  gates,  stairs,  and 
mosques. 

The  houses  of  Tripoli,  like  all  others  in  these 
countries,  are  built  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square 
Qourt.  The  part  next  the  street  is  oeciqpied  by  a 
sort  of  hall,  with  stone  benches  on  each  sidot  tkoxfk 
which  a  staircase  leads  to  a  single  grand  apart* 
ment  above,  the  only  one  permitted  to  have  win-^ 
dows  to  the  street ;  this  is  sacred  to  the  master  ^of 
the  house,  and  his  own  family  dare  not  enter  it 
without  his  leave.  The  court  behind  it  is,  in  good 
houses^  paved  with  white  marble,  or  laid  with  po^ 
Itshcd  lurown  cement,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
piazza,  over  which  runs  a  gallery,  inctosed  by  a 
lattice  of  wood.  From  the  piazza  below^  aad  the 
gallery  above,  doors  open  into  large  rooms^  not 
connaunicatiog  with  each  other,  and  receiving 
l%ht  through  jalousies  of  wood,  curiously  cot, 
ncHie  of  the  spaces  being  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  On  the  celebration  of  a  marriage^  or  any 
other  great  feast,  the  mistress  of  the  house  reoeivea 
her  company  in  the  court,  which  is  then  covered 
with  an  awning;  the  walls  are  hung  with  ti^s* 
try ;  mats  and  Turkey  carpets  are  laid  on  tho 
floor ;  and  rich  silk  cushions  are  placed  round  Ibr 
seats.  ' 

The  rooms  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  at 
each  end  is  a  raised  alcove  for  the  use  of  the  wif^.r 
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Ooe  of  these  contains  her  bed ;  the  other  her 
\rearing  ap|>arel  atnd  that  of  her  children;  under 
t>ne'  are  l^pt  the  provisions  and  utensils  for  the 
table,  and  under  the  irther  various  necessaries;  so 
that  the  miAile  of  the  apartment  is  never  incum« 
bered^  and  in  a  bouse  containing  four  rooms,  a 
man  may  keep  three  wives» 

There  are  neither  springs  nor  rivers  in  Tripoli. 
Water  is  every  where  to  be  found  near  the  sur* 
fiice  of  the  earthy  but  it  is  brackish,  and  the  inha« 
bitants  drink  rain  water  ;  for  the  preservation  of 
which  every  house  has  a  cistern  underneath  the 
court,  which  is  frequently  as  large  as  the  court 
itself. 

The  coast  of  Tripoli  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Tunis  to  those  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of  about 
€50  to  680  miles.  The  whole  country  contains 
ojdy  about  two  millions  of  inhabitants;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  a  desert ;  and  the  whole,  except  the 
capital,  is  p^eopled  by  Arabs.  No  person  can  tra* 
vei  to  any  distance  without  joining  a  caravan,  or 
having  a  strong  escort. 

For  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Tripcrfi,  the 

smi&ce  of  the  ground  is  a  white,  silver  sand,  which 

.during  the  hot  winds,  is  mingled  with  the  red 

isand  of  the  desert.    The  cultivated  grounds  which 

vsucceed  the  sands   are  inclosed  by  trees  of  <  all 

.sifises,  and  various  sorts,  among  which  the  towering 

^date  is  mo^  oonapicuous.    These  are  placed  in  all 

directions,  and  beneath  them  grow,  inooniiised 

'patches,  wheat  and  barley,  turnips  and  cabbages. 

The  ground  is  coiiimon  toall,  unless  it  be  inclosed. 

The  gardens  of  people  of  distinction  are  generally 

inclosed  by  oraiige,  lemon,  and  citron  tree&,  and 


cantaiBf  thick  groves  of  orange  trees,iaiid  a  mikder* 
neflfi  of  rases^  jessamiDe  and  boiieysuddet' 

The  Baahaw  of  Tripoli  was  f<Mrmerly«app(Miited 
annuaily  by  the  Grand  Signior ;  but  the^e  Bttskiw» 
cmisidenug  their  iq^pointment  ipnly  wran  oppw:- 
tuQify  of  robbing  the  peoplej  the  last  of  them  waa 
assassinated  in  the  year  171^.  and  the  pecqpfe 
chose  the  grandfather  of  Seedy  Yusuf  who.  was 
now  the  sovereign,  to  rule  over  then.  -  The  B^ 
shaw  of  Tripoli  has  three  taib  carried  before  him  ; 
his  eldest  son»  the  Bey,  has  one.  The  reignbg 
family  reside  in  an  ancient  castle  within  the  walls 
(tf  the  town ;  it  is  composed  of  a  great  numl^ifftif 
buildings,  and  is  also  inclosed  within  a  higb  strong 
wall  of  its  own* 

The  population  of  Tripoli  consists  of  Moort^ 
Turks,  and  Jews.  Christian  slaves  are  well  treated^ 
aad.ajre  permitted  to  serve  whom  they  pleaseytm* 
condition  of  paying  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the 
goverament.    European  renegadoes  are  advanced 
to  offices  in  the  state,  and  aft  this  time  tke  com- 
mander of  the  marine  was  a  renegado  Eoglishnuui;' 
there  were  two  taverns  kept  by. Europeans,/ one. o£. 
whom  was, a  Spaniard,  the  othei:  a  Frenchman ;.  but 
the^e  did  no  credit  to  their  respective  countries 
by  their  attention    to  cleanliness  or  aecommo- 
dati(ms«      ,  '..)()  i 

Th^e  were  also  a  French  merchant,. a ^Spanii^ 
ship-builder,  a  Swiss  watch-^maker,  andaiMalteao^ 
physician.  Europeans,  are^  not  only  tolerated^  hut 
respected  at  Tripoli.  -  mu 

J&v^y  suhject  who  imagines^  himself  aggrie«edf. 
rmy  ^ppwBcb  th^  Bashaw;  and  often  WfhJle}hedBi 
siitting  (Upoa.  his  throne,  the  cry.  of  '^/Justice  ioi. 
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the  name  of  God!**  resounds  tlirdugh  the  telf; 
Way  is  instantly  made  for  the  suppliant ;  -  the«6i^' 
reign  is  addressed  in  language  which  wouldf  Aot 
be^tolerated  by  a  European  moharch ;  he  iSateii^ 
t6  the  grievance,  and  redresses  it  if  he  dra* '  Osi^^ 
pital  punishments^  are  never  inflidted,  except^  fet^ 
murder,  offences  against  the  stat^,  or  on  women, 
for  adultery.    For  theft,  the  right  handand'lefl; 
foot  of  the  delinquent  are  cut  off,  and  suspeiidfed' 
in  public.     The  bastinado  is  the  usual  *  puriisfi*^ 
ment  for  lesser  crimes.    The  horses  of  llife' B«h^* 
shaw  and  the  princes  possess  the  privilege  of  pat** 
doning  ofibnders ;   but  those  of  the  latter  otily 
when  their  owners  ride  them.      If  a    criminal 
touch  one  of  these  horses,  when  mounted,  Ii6' 15 
safe.    The  Bashaw's  horse  can  protect  him  in  the 
stable,  if  he  cling  to  ^im  or  creep  under  him.   ^l^tb^ 
persons  are  permitted  to  ride  in  the  town,  ektepi^ 
the  sovereign  and  his  family. 

'  No  robberies  or  acts  of  violence  are  committed 
in  the  streets ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  nightly  pa- ' 
trole,  a  guard  is  stationed  in  each  street,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  any  injury  sustained  in^ 
it    A  number  of  people  are  maintained  for- the 
express  purpose  of  sweeping  the  streets. 

The  Jews  inhabit  the.  western  part  of  the  town. 
These  people,  despised  by  all,  make  themselves 
ev^  where  useful.  No  jewels,  or  gold-dust,  are 
e^r  purchased  by  the  Bashaw,  till  they  have  been' 
estamined  and  valued  by  a  Jew ;  and  all  the  g6M 
and  silver  ornaments  worn  by  the  women  are  mia- 
Q»factored  by  Jews.  The  Jewesses  supply  the 
ladies  of  the  horem  with  their  apparel.  The  JeWs 
£^m,  however,  sevefrely  taxed;  and  though  a  Kaid- 
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i$  appointed  by  the  Bafihaw  to  decide  their  diSer- 
enees,  he  generally  has  the  matter  referred  to 
himselfy  and  extorts  money  from  both  parties. 

The  merchants  meet  in  a  coffee-house,  which  ia 
also  frequented  by  loiterers;  and  ikere  are  two 
other  coffee-houses  which  are  the  resort  of  the 
lower  sort  of  people.  Nothing  but  c(^ee^  without 
sugar,  is  serred  in  these  places :  but  wine,  and 
spirits,  are  sold  and  drank,  in  the  taverns  befbire 
mentioned,  and  in  shops,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of 
the  Prophet. 

There  are  two  covered  baaars,  one  of  which  is 
very  large,  and  consists  of  four  alleys  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  shops  on  each  side;  the  other  is 
the  market  for  slaves,  and  has  no  shops.    At  the 
coffee  basar,  the  Turks  meet  to  drink  coffee,  and 
hear  the  news  of  the  day ;  bdt  no  Moorish  gentle- 
men entw  the  houses  in  this  bazar :  they  sit  cross- 
legged  on  marble  couches,  covered  with  beautdful 
mats^  and  rich  carpets,  under  green  arbourst  while 
they  are  waited  upon  by  their  slaves.    Here,  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  are  seen  the  principal 
Moors;  one  slave  holding  the  cap  of  cofiee,  as 
strong  as  essence  j  another  the  pipe,  and  a  third 
the  handkerchief;  each  being  presented  to  the 
master  as  occasion  may  require.    During  the  feast 
of  Beiram,  which  succeeds  the  fast  of  Ramadan, 
the  coffee  bazar  is  illuminated  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.    I  walked  there  cme  evening  till  afiker 
twelve  o'clock ;  the  place  was  as  light  as  day,  and 
crowded  with  the  first  people  of  Tripoli,  richly 
dressed ;  and  the  air  was  perfumed  with  amber, 
orange  flowers,  and  jessamine.    At  this  season,  the 
cqmtnon  people  are  amused  with  dandng  girls ; 
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wjrestlersi  ivbose  bodies  are  rubbed  with  soap  and 
ail  J  waJkers  on  stilts  twenty  feet  h'^h;  musicians; 
and  the  wbirli^  used  at  fairs  in  iaigland. 
.  The  Moors  imagine  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  elves ;  and  when 
a  Moorish  woman  throws  water  on  the  ground^  she 
endeavours  to  avert  their  vengeance  by  sayings 
*^  I  mean  no  harm  to  you»  therefore  do  none  to 
me."  Every  article  of  furniture,  and  every  orn»* 
ment,  has  a  hand,  or  two  triangles,  painted,  or  en** 
graved,  upon  it,  to  preserve  it  from  the  evil  eye 
of  any  malignant  gazer.  Hands^  and  triangles  are 
painted  over  the  entrances  of  the  Bashaw's  castle. 
Horses,  mules,  »id  camels  have  charms  suspended 
&om  their  necks. 

The  number  of  physicians  throughout  Tripoli 
does  not  equal  that  of  aLondon  Hospijtal ;  and  those 
have  little  practice.  A  fee  seldom  exceeds  six* 
pence,  and  an  operation  is  performed  for  a  ahiU 
liBDg.  A  limb  that  has  undergone  amputation  is 
dipped  in  a  bowl  of  hot  pitch,  which  generally  stops 
the  bleeding,  and  soon  performs  a  cure. 

There  is  at  Tripoli  a  fine  triumphal  arch  bi^t 

by  the  Romans.      It.  consists  of  four  columns 

which  support  four  arches,  and  on  these  rest  an 

octagonal  cupola.    This  monument  was  decorated 

.within  and  without,  with  sculptures  in  relievo; 

but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  destroyed, 

and  what  remain  are  broken  and  unconnected, 

though  they  still  shew  the  beauty  of  the  execution. 

The  whole  is  constructed  with  enormous  free-^ 

/stones,  which  are  kept  together  by  their  own 

.weight,  without  any  c^nent^ 

',>  Woven  of  a  middling  station  walk  inthe^streets, 

though  seldom  without  a  female  attendant.    On 
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these  occasions  they  are  wrapped  in  the  hayk, 
which  is  here  called  a  barracan,  and  which  covers 
them  so  completely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis-- 
cover  more  of  them  than  their  height.  TTie  Jew- 
esses have  one  eye  uncovered ;  but  a  Moorish  wo- 
man does  not  venture  to  do  so,  if  she  have  a  pro- 
per regard  fbr  her  reputation. 

Neither  the  sons  nor  daughters  of  the  Bashaw 
may  marry  with  Moors.  The  former  marry  ladies 
of  Turkish  extraction,  or  their  Circassian  slaves  ; 
the  latter  are  given  to  renegadoes,  who  fill  the  first 
offices  of  the  stat^  A  Tripoline  has  seldom  more 
than  one  .wife  of  the  four  allowed  by  his  religion. 

Children  during  the  first  year,  are  tightly  swath- 
ed from  head  to  foot,  as  their  nurses  say,  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  their  limbs :  it  would  scarcely  be 
Hiore  absurd  to  swaddle  their  noses,  to  prevent 
their  catching  cold  from  breathing  the  air. 

No  particular  colour  is  apprdpriated  to  mourn- 
iog;  but  the  ornaments  are  laid  aside,  and  the 
clothes  are  defaced:  gold  embroidery  is  passed 
tlirough  water,  to  take  off  its  lustre.  Loo^  laoy  looj 
is  sung  at  a  wedding,  and  if  a  woman  do  not  live 
to  hear  her  bridal  song,  it  is  sung  at  her  funeral. 
Wboliah  woo  is  the  shrill  cry  at  other  funerals.  The 
hired  singers  of  Wooliah  woo  scratch  their  temples, 
till  their  faces  are  disfigured  with  blood.  In  the 
evening,  those  who  can  afford  it  dress  a  quantity 
qf  hot  meat  for  the  poor,  who  come  for  it  to  the 
door :  this  is  called  the  supper  of  the  grave. 

A  widow  mourns  four  months  and  ten  days. 
\l^hen  a  woman  of  distinction  puts  on  mourning 
for  her  husband,  she  goes  to  the  sea-side,  perfectly 
concealed  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  garments,  anjj 
attended  by  her  slaves.     Her  hair  is  there  combed 
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^ith  a  gold  comb,  and  her  tressed  are  plaited  witll 
white  silk,  instead  of  black ;  a  plain  white  biridef' 
is  put  on  her  forehead,  instead  of  the  usual  one, 
which  is  of  gold,  ornamented  with  jewels.  When 
the  period  of  mourning  is  expired,  the  lady  goes 
again  to  the  sea-side,  the  same  gold  comb,  and 
four  fresh  eggs  being  carried  with  her.  The  egg^ 
she  gives  to  the  first  person  she  meets  on  her  Way, 
who  is  obliged  to  take  them,  were  he  even  the  Ba- 
shaw ;  though  no  one  would  choose  to  take  them, 
because  it  is  imagined  that,  with  these,  she  gives 
away  all  her  misfortunes.  At -the  sea^side,  her 
hair  is  again  combed  with  the  gold  comb,  whidh 
she  then  throws  into  the  sea,  and  she  is  at  liberty 
to  iharry  again.  It  would  have  been  but  jiist  in 
the  institutor  of  this  custom  to  have  givien  thd 
eggs  to  the  sea,  which  deserved  no  present  of  vii- 
lue,  and  the  comb  to  the  passenger  who  was  db- 
liged  to  take  upon  himself  the  misfortunes.  Dur- 
ing the  mourning,  neitiier  hangings,  curtatns,  can- 
pets,  nor  looking-glasses  are  seen  in  the  housfe," 
except  such  carpets  as  cannot  be  dispensed  with ; 
no  perfumes  or  scented  waters  are  used ;  the  feet 
and  fingers  are  not  coloured  with  henna;  the  fe-' 
male  attendants  wear  neither  silver  nor  beadi^,  and 
their  caps  are  turned  inside  out.  •        >> 

The  ladies  of  Tripoli  are  never  unemployed. 
Their  general  occupation  is  the  superintendence 
of  their  slaves,  who  are  engaged  in  making  cak^s 
or  sweatmeats,  grinding  corn,  spinning,  or  clel^ri- 
itig  the  apartments.  The  greatest  lady  inspects 
the  dressing  of  the  food,  and  while  one  set  *df 
slaves  is  employed  in  the  culinary  operations,  ano- 
ther is  attending  their  mistress ;  some  of  these  are 
continually  using  fans,  to  keep  the  *flies  from  hei-'J 
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on  one  she  leans ;  and  others  remove  out  of  her 
way  any  thing  which  might  annoy  her,  as  she  walks 
aboQt,  to  overlook  the  cookery,  and  give  direc- 
tions.   The  daughters  of  the  Basbaw»  and  the 
wives  of  his  sons,  are  not  exempt  from  this  duty. 
Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  attend  upon  their  bus* 
bands  while  at  dinner ;  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
princes,  when  sent  for  by  his  mother,  returned  for 
answer  that  she  could  not  come  because  her  hus- 
band was  eating. 

Nothing  can  be  more  splendid  than  the  costume 
of  the  court  of  Tripoli,  and  its  magnificence  ex- 
tended to  the  costume  of  the  horses*    During  my 
stay  in  this  city,  the  Bey  returned  from  Mesurato, 
where  he  had  been  collecting  the  tribute,  with 
four  hundred  cavalry.      His  approach  was  an- 
nounced by  the  band  of  music,  which  plays  only 
for  the  Bashaw  and  for  him^  and  by  the  festive 
song  of  Loo,  loo,  loo,  from  the  people,  as  he  passed. 
As  he  drew  near,  his  boraemen  galloped  at  fiiU 
speed,  backwards  and  forward3,  on  the  sands  be- 
&te  him. 

The  Bey  was  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels. 
His  turban,  which  was  very  large,  was  <^the  finest 
muslin;  a  crescent,  chiefly  composed  of  diamonds^ 
glittered  in  front,  and  a  shawl  of  purple  and  gokl 
was  crossed  over  it ;  the  two  ends,  which  "Were 
embroidered  with  gold,  nearly  half  a  yard  deep^ 
hanging  over  his  lefl  shoulder.  His  caftan,  or 
loose  upper  garment,  was  of  pale  yellow  satin, 
lined  with  ermine,  and  ornamented  with  silver 
and  his  vest  was  of  green  and  gold  tissue.  The 
gold  necklaces  of  his  horse  nearly  covered  the 
cheat. 

The  sides  of  the  outer  tent  of  the  Bey  were 
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ioed  with  light  blue  silk»  and  the  top  with  crim- 
son satin,  with  embroidered  flowers  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  inner  tent  in,  whtch  he  skpt,  was 
chiefly  composed  of  blue  and  white  silk.  On  e/oe 
side  pf  the  entrance  of  the  former  was  placed  the 
colours ;  and.  on  the  other  the  silver  stidk  bearing 
one  tail. 

As  the  Bey  reached  the  gates,  a  courier,  mount- 
ed on  a  dromedary,  arrived  from  Egypt.  He  was 
fastened  to  the  animal  with  large  ropes,  to  pre- 
rent  his  being  thrown  off  by  the  swiftness  of  its 
jiace ;  yet  he  had  be^n  twenty-five  days  in  coming 
from  Cairo,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles ;  a  rate 
of  travelling  which  does  not  acccnrd  with  the  usiial 
expedition  of  the  dromedary. 

1  afterwards  saw  the  Bashaw  and  the  Bey  go  la 
the  principal  mosque.  The  horses  on  which  they 
rode  were  buried  in  their  trappings.  Their  Bstd* 
dies  were  of  embossed  goM^  the  stirrups  werejof 
gold,  and  weighed  thirt^n  pounds  each  pair ;  the 
horse  of  the  !l^shaw  had  five  necklaces  of  solid 
gold,  that  of  the  Bey  had  three.  At  another  time, 
I  saw  two  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  Bashaw  rid- 
ing on  the  sands  near  the  town.  The  eldest  wore , 
a  caftan  of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  with  purple 
flowers  5  and,  over  this,  a  jacket  without  sleeves, 
of  crimson  velvet  and  gold.  His  girdle  was  of 
gold,  and  very  broad ;  the  handle  of  his  sabre  was 
gold  and  silver,  set  with  precious  stcmes;  the  front 
and  back  of  his  saddle  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  The  first  housings  of  his  horse  were  of  crim- 
son velvet  with  gold  embroidery^  j  the  second  of 
purple,  with  a  broad  silver  lace,  and  a  rich  gold 
fringe  j  the  third  of  dark  velvet,  with  a  broad  lace 
of  dead  gold.    The  younger  prince  was  equally 
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splendid,  as  were  also  the  principal  attendants  td 
both. 

The  stirrups  are  a  flat  plate,  widening  at  each 
end,  with  high  sharp  edges  on  the  sides.  They 
measure  more  than  half  a  yard  in  length ;  the 
sides  cut  like  a  razor ;  and  those  of  the  poor  horse 
are  frequently  obliged  to  be  dressed,  when  he  ar- 
rives at  his  stable,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds 
be  has  received  from  them. 

If  my  reader  be  already  weary  of  gold  and  jewels, 
silk  and  velvet,  silver  and  embroidery,  he  will  do 
well  to  pass  the  following  chapter,  in  which  there 
will  be  a  repeated  display  of  them  all.  Its  con- 
tents are  furnished  by  a  lady,  the  sister  of  a  Bri- 
tish Consul  *,  who  resided  ten  years  at  Tripoli, 
and  was  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  the  ladies 
of  the  Bashaw's  family,  and  those  of  some  of  his 
principal  officers.  The  information  thus  obtained 
is  curious,  and  could  only  be  derived  from  such  a 
source. 

*  Mr.'AOfy. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

bRESS  AND   DOMESTIC   MANNERS  OF  THE  LADIES  OF 
TRIPOLI. 

From  the  gate  ofthe  castle  at  Tripoli  the  Bri- 
tish  Consul  and  his  family  entered  a  court  which 
was  crowded  with  guards.  At  the  farther  end  of 
this,  they  passed  through  the  hail  in  which  ike 
Kaiya,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Bashaw,  sits  during 
the  whole  oif  the  day.  In  the  next  court,  stood 
the  hall  of  audience,  finished  on  the  outside  with 
Chinese  tiles,  a  number  of  which  formed  one  en-^ 
tire  painting.  A  flight  of  steps,  of  variegated 
marUe  led  to  the  door.  After  this,  the  numerous 
buildings  of  the  castle  formed  several  streets,  and 
beyond  them  was  the  bagnio  where  the  Christian 
slaves  w^re  kept.  Here  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  remained,  not  being  allowed  to  proceed  any 
farther ;  while  the  ladies  were  conducted  by  eu* 
nuchs  through  long  vaulted  passages,  so  dark  that 
they  could  scarcely  see  their  way,  to  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  horem.  This  court  they  found  very 
gloomy ;  it  being  qovered  with  a  close,  heavy, 
iron  grating,  and  the  galleries  before  the  cham- 
bers were  shut  in  by  very  small  lattice. 

The  English  ladies  were  introduced  to  the  wife 
of  the  Bashaw,  whose  title  is  Lilla  Kebeera, 
Greatest  Lady.  The  cap  of  this  lady  was  so 
richly  embroidered  that  it  looked  as  if  formed  of 
a  solid  plate  of  gold.     Her  shift  was  covered  at 
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the  neck  with  gold  embroidery.  Her  under  waist- 
coat was  of  gold  and.  silver  tissue,  and  without 
sleeves;  her  upper  waistcoat  was  of  purple  velvet, 
with  gold  lace,  buttons  of  pearl  and  coral,  and 
short  sleeves  with  a  gold  band.  The  rest  of  the 
arm  was  covered  with  the  wide  loose  sleeve  of  the 
shift,  which  was  of  transparent  gauze,  with  stripes 
of  gold,  silver,  and  ribband.  The  barracan  was 
of  crimson  gauze,  with  silk  stripes  of  the  same  co- 
lour. The  trowsers,  and,  by  the  way,  a  pair  of 
trowsers  to  be  handsome,  must  be  seven  yards 
wide,  were  of  pale  yellow  and  white  silk,  confined 
round  the  ancle  by  a  band,  three  inches  broad,  i 
formed  of  gold  thread ;  and  immediately  below  i 
these  were  a  pair  of  rings  an  inch  and  an  half  ; 
broad,  and  the  same  in  thickness.  Each  of  these  I 
rings  weighs  four  pounds ;  and  the  gold  is  so  fine 
that  it  is  bent  with  one  hand  to  the  leg  in  patting 
on,  and  remains  without  any  fastening,  till  it  is 
q>ened,  and  taken  off.  A  lady  walks  little,  and 
with  great  caution,  when  she  wears  such  fetters. 
The  wife  of  the  Bashaw  had  two  rings  through  the 
bottom  of  each  ear,  and  three  through  the  topi 
all  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  apartment  of  Lilla  Kebeera  was  hung  vnth 
dark  green  velvet,  with  coloured  silk  danaask 
flowers ;  and  sentences  from  the  Koran,  in  suk 
letters,  formed  a  deep  border  at  the  top  and  near 
the  bottom  j  the  latter  was  finished  with  land- 
scapes on  tiles.  On  the  walls  were  large  looking- 
glasses  in  frames  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ioO^ 
was  covered  with  curious  matting,  and  this  wi^ 
rich  carpets.  Mattrasses  and  cushions,  covered 
with  velvet,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver* 
served  for  seats. 
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Cc^ee  was  served  in  very  small  china  cups  placed 
in  fillagree  cups  of  gold,  and  was  brought  in  on  a 
very  large  massive  gold  salver,  by  two  eunuchs 
entirely  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  who  carried 
it  round  between  them  to  each  of  the  company* 
Refreshments  were  afterwards  placed  on  beautiful 
inlaid  tables  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
Among  the  sherbets  were  the  fresh  juice  of  oranges 
and  that  of  pomegranates  squeezed  through  the 
rind.  After  the  repast,  slaves  attended  with  nap- 
kins, with  gold  ends  nearly  half  li  yard  deep,  and 
with  silver  fillagree  censers. 

A  slight  morning  repast  at  the  castle  consisted 
of  curds  and  whey  and  Fezzan  dates.  These  were 
placed  on  a  gold  waiter  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  waiter  was  placed  on  a  table  of  the 
same  size,  of  mother  of  pearl  and  silver. 

During  the  stay  of  the  English  ladies  at  Tripoli, 
a  daughter  of  the  Bashaw  was  married.  Among 
the  articles  teuton  this  occasion,  were  two  hundred 
pair  of  shoes,  one  hundred  pair  of  velvet  boots, 
richly  ^tnbroidered,  and  every  other  part  of  dress 
in  the  same  proportion.  These  were  all  packed  in 
square  flat  boxes,  and  would  have  been  carried  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  but,  as  the  princess 
was  not  td  leave  the  castle,  they  were  taken  out  at 
one  gate,  and  brought  fn  at  another,  with  a  long 
procession  of  guards,  attendants,  and  hired  women 
singing  loo,  loo,  loo. 

The  bride  sat  on  an  elevated  seat  in  the  alcove  pf 
her  apartment,  to  which  her  most  confidentialfwijds 
succ^sively  mounted  by  seven  or  eight  steps,,  to 
pay  their  court  to  her.  She  was  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels ;  but  she  was  concealed/ frpm  thp 
IfKiies  below  by  an  embroidered  silk  veil,  which 
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was  thrown  over  her :  those  who  were  permitted 
to  speak  to  her  cautiously  lifted  up  the  veil  that 
they  might  not  expose  any  part  of  her  person  to 
the  crowd  below.  Two  slaves  attended  to  support 
the  two  tresses  of  her  hair  behind,  which  were  so 
loaded  with  jewels,  and  ornaments  .of  gold  and 
silver,  that,  if  she  had  risen  from  her  seat,  she 
could  not,  herself,  have  supported  their  weight. 
While  a  bride  occupies  the  bridal  seat,  she  is  not 
allowed  to  smile. 

The  visitors  of  the  princess  changed  their  dress 
three  times,  and  each  time  for  a  richer  than  the 
former.     After  the  first  change,  they  threw  the 
first  money,  as  they  term  it ;  that  is,  they  gave 
money  to  a  favourite  attendant,  appointed  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  dressed  for  the  occasion.     A  lady  of 
the  fi^st  quality  threw  ten  mahbiibs  (a  gold  coin  of 
about  seven  shillings  value).    When  the  company 
had  changed  their  dresses  a  second  time,  they 
threw  the  second  money,  from  thirty  to  forty  mah- 
hiibn  each;   they  then  changed  their  dresses  a 
third  time,  and  sat  down  to  a  dinner  for  which 
they  had   sufiiciently  paid.     Magnificent   tables 
were  covered  with  the  choicest  viands,  and  after- 
wards with    the    finest  fruits  and  sweetmeats; 
cushions,  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  were 
laid  around  them  for  seats  ;  and  the  greatest  lady, 
and  her  daughters,  attended  by  black  female  slaves, 
almost  covered  with  silver,  waited  on  the  guests. 
During  the  first  seven  days,  the  bride  must  eat 
alone. 

The  English  ladies  afterwards  visited  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Bashaw  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
This  princess  was  the  wife  of  a  Neapolitan  rene- 
gado,  who  was  once  the  slave  of  her  father,  though 
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now. one  of  his  chief  officers.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  marriage  possessed  the  talismanic 
power  of  rendering  this  man  the  equal  of  his  prin- 
cess ;  it  only  made  him  the  father  of  the  Bashaw's 
grandchildren,  while  the  meanness  of  his  own  ori- 
gin  was  well  remembered. 

The  house  was  crowded  with  several  hundred 
visitors,  among  whom  were  the  mother  and  sisters 
of  the  princess ;  all  were  richly  dressed,  and  all 
but  Lilla  Kebeera  changed  their  clothes  for  others 
still  richer.  The  infant  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
gold  tissue  lined  with  white  satin,  and  was  laid  up- 
on  loose  cotton,  in  a  basket.  It  was  carried  round 
to  be  shewn  to  the  company ;  but  the  countenance 
of  the  nurse  expressed  strong  disapprobation  on 
her  being  ordered  to  shew  it  to  the  Christian  ladies; 
and  she  covered  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
charms  it  wore ;  and,  wetting  her  finger,  passed 
it  over  the  forehead  of  the  infant,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  evil  influence  of  their  eyes. 

In  the  covered  gallery  before  the  apartment  of 
the  princess  were  placed  long  tables,  a  few  inches 
high,  containing  thirty  or  forty  dishes  of  meat  and 
poultry,  dressed  in  different  ways.  Lilla  Kebeera 
and  the  princesses,  with  their  attendants,  walked 
round,  as  before,  and  waited  on  the  company.  To 
the  meat  succeeded  fruit,  confectionary,  and 
sweetmeats.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  date  bread, 
which  is  made  in  perfection  only  in  Fezzan.  The 
stones  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  and 
it  is  pressed  with  great  weights.  A  loaf  weighs 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  When  the  dessert 
was  finished,  the  black  women  brought  soap  and 
water,  and  napkins  with  gold  embroidered  ends ; 
a  conclusion  by  no  means  unnecessary ;  for  though 
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a  few  spoons  of  gold,  silver,  ivory^  or  corai,  were 
laid  on  the  tables,  the  Moorish  ladies  had  fed  them- 
selves only  with  their  fingers.  The  sherbets  were 
in  tall  glass  ewers,  placed  on  the  ground.  The 
remains  of  the  feast  were  gathered  up,  and  given 
to  the  poor. 

The  ceremony  of  visiting  a  lying-in  lady  does 
not  end  with  the  dessert ;  for  each  visitor  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  lady  at  least  one  piece,  and  some- 
times many  pieces,  of  gold.  Lilla  Kebeera  and 
the  princesses  made  the  largest  offerings. 

The  general  sherbet  is  made  of  water  in  which 
raisins  have  been  boiled  ;  to  this  is  added  the  juice 
of  lemons,  and,  sometimes,  sugar.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  family  of  distinction  to  consume 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  raisins  at  one 
feast. 

It  is  customary  in  great  families  to  have  the 
heart  of  the  date-tree  brought  to  table  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  a  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  son, 
or  the  first  time  a  boy  mounts  a  horse ;  but  it  is 
a  costly  dainty,  as  it  ruins  the  tree.  The  heart  lies 
at  the  top,  between  the  branches  of  the  fruit,  and 
weighs  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds^  Its  taste  is 
delicious,  and  its  colour  is  of  every  shade,,  from 
bright  green  and  deep  orange,  to  the  purest  white. 

During  the  residence  of  the  English  ladies  at 
Tripoli,  the  mother  of  Lilla  Kebeera  died  in  the 
castle,  and  they,  with  others,  were  admitted  to 
see  the  body  lie  in  state*  Every  place  in  the  house 
of  the  deceased  was  filled  with  fresh  flowers  and 
burning  perfumes.  The  apartment  in  which  the 
body  lay  was  darkened,  and  hung  with  rk;h  dra- 
pery; and  black  women  carried  about  burning 
amber  and  cloves  in  silver  censers.    The  coffin- 
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"was  placed  on  a  bier  raised  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  different  cloths  of 
velvet  and  silk,  some  with  sentences  of  the  Koran 
sewed  on  them,  others  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery and  fringe.  The  coffin  was  covered  with 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  habits,  belonging  to 
the  deceased;  and  at  the  head  was  a  large  bunch 
of  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  to  which  fresh 
flowers  were  continually  added.  Mats  and  carpets 
were  spread  round  the  bier,  and  embroidered 
cushions  at  the  head  and  feet.  On  one  of  these, 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  sat  Lilla  Kebeera, 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  richly  dressed;  but 
without  jewels,  or  any  new  piece  of  apparel,  which 
denoted  her  being  in  mourning. 

When  the  coffin  was  carried  out  of  the  house, 
it  was  covered  with  a  pall  of  black  and  coloured 
silk,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  with  a  deep 
border  of  massive  gold  work,  and  a  black  silk 
fringe..  The  corpae  was  preceeded  by  the  sons  of 
the  Bashaw,  and  by  the  Mufli,  and  followed  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and  the  principal  people 
in  Tripoli.  After  these,  followed  a  great  number 
of  black  men  and  women,  carrying  wands,  with 
labels  fixed  at  the  top,  declaring  them  freed  from 
slavery,  either  by  their  late  mistress,  or  Lilla  Ke- 
beera. What  an  honour  to  the  dead,  what  a 
gratification  to  the  Jiving,  to  set  the  captive  free, 
instead  of  devoting  him  to  perpetual  servitude  in 
another  world,  by  shortening  his  existence  in  this! 

The  body  was  buried  in  a  profusion  of  costly 
clothes  and  jewels.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  meet  in  celestial  assembly  every  Friday, 
which  accounts  for  their  being  interred  in  a  variety 
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of  rich  habits ;  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  them 
to  appear  dressed  beneath  their  rank. 

This  event  was  succeeded  by  one   far  more 
melancholy.    The  Bey,  a  handsome  man,  and  of 
an  upright  generous  mind,  was  assassinated  in  his 
own  apartment  by  his  brother,  who  had  an  am- 
bitious, uncontroulable  spirit    The  room  in  which 
the  atrocious  act  was  'perpetrated  was  darkened 
and  shut  up ;  every  thing  being  left  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  at  the  moment,  even  to  the  blood 
upon  the  floor.    It  was  opened  to  be  shewn  to  a 
few  friends,  and  the  £nglish  ladies  were  of  the 
number  J    it   was   then,   with    all  it  contained, 
doomed  to  perish  with  the  Bey,  and,  like  him, 
^*  to  moulder  away  in  darkness/'  Against  the  walls, 
on  the  outside  of  the  apartment,  had  been  thrown 
jars  of  water,  mixed  with  soot  and  ashes. 

The  women  of  the  East  have  been  represented 
as  mere  automatons ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  Bey's 
wife  and  mother,  on  this  melancholy  occasion 
were  not  less  strong  than  those  of  an  English  wife 
and  mother  would  have  been,  on  the  loss  of  such 
a  son  and  husband,  in  such  a  manner. 

The  widow  of  the  Bey  w6nt  to  weep  over  the 
tomb  of  her  late  husband,  who  was  interred  in  the 
mausoleum  of  the  reigning  family  in  the  great 
mosque.  The  way  from  the  castle  to  the  mosque 
was  lined  with  the  Bashaw's  guards ;  the  discon- 
solate princess  left  the  castle  about  sun-set,  ac- 
:companied  by  her  two  eldest  daughters.  The 
grave  had  been  previously  strewed  with  fresh 
fi5wers,  being  the  second  time  they  had  been 
changed  that  day ;  immense  nosegays  of  the  finest 
flowers  were  placed  within  the  mausoleum  j  and  a 
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profusion  of  scented  waters  was  sprinkled  on  the 
floor.  Arabian  jessamine,  threaded  on  shreds  of 
the  pahn  leaf,  was  hung  in  festoons  and  large 
tassels  over  the  tomb ;  and  additional  lights  were 
placed  round  it- 

When  the  younger  of  the  two  daughters,  a  child 
of  six  years  old,  saw  her  mother  weeping  over  her 
father's  tomb,  she  dung  to  her  mother's  barracan, 
and  refused  to  let  it  go,  till  she  should  open  the 
tomb,  for  her  father  to  come  out.  The  shrill 
screams  of  the  attendants,  which,  on  such  an  oc* 
casion,  are  a  compliment  due  to  the  mistress,  com* 
pleted  this  scene  of  woe.  The  wretched  widow 
fainted,  and  was  carried  back  to  the  castle,  in  the 
arms  of  her  women,  in  ^  state  of  insensibility. 

Velvet  and  embroidery  are  indeed  worthless 
things,  after  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  of 
sorrow ;  yet  I  will  not  omit  the  description  of  an 
apartment  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a  Moor  of  the 
first  distinction,  with  whom  the  wife  and  sister  of 
the  British  Consul  lived  on  terms  of  great  in# 
timacy. 

The  hangings  were  of  different  coloured  velvets, 
made  into  pannels,  and  thickly  inlaid  with  flowers 
of  silk  damask ;  a  yellow  border,  about  a  foot  in* 
depth,  finished  the  hangings  at  top  and  bottom ; 
the  upper  one  embroidered  with  sentences  from  the 
Koran  in  lilac  letters.  Before  the  alcove  which 
contained  the  bed,  were  three  curtains,  composed 
of  narrow  stripes  of  curious  embroidery,  sewed  to- 
gether ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  was  an  embroi* 
dery  of  gold  and  silver,  full  half  a  yard  deep,  with 
a  gold  and  silver  fringe.  These  were  placed  above 
each  other  so  as  to  shew  the  borders  of  all ;  form- 
ing in  the  whole,  embroidery  and  fringes,  of  gold 
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and  silver^  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half  ia  depth. 
Above  these,  was  a  crimson  velvet  curtain^  with 
a  broad  gold  fringe^  drawn  in  folds  to  one  side, 
and  discovering  the  three  gold  and  silver  ends  of 
the  curtains  underneath.    The  bed  is  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  fiUs  the  whole  of  the  alcove*     The  car- 
pet was  of  crimson  satin,  with  a  broad  border  of 
pale  blue  satin,  quilted.    This  was  laid  over  other 
carpets,  and  these  were  laid  over  mats.     The  so£i 
occupied  three  sides  of  the  other  alcove;    the 
cushions  which  lay  round  it  were  of  crimson  velvet, 
the  centre  ones  embroidered  with  a  highly  embossed 
sun  of  gold ;  the  other  cushions  were  o£  gold  and 
silver  tissue.    This  alcove  had  curtains  like  the 
other.    A  number  of  looking-glasses,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  china  and  crystal,  completed  the 
furniture  of  this  splendid  apartment. 

The  curtains,  and  other  articles,  are  often  a 
part  of  the  marriage  portion ;  and  are,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  rich  dothes,  collected  by  the 
mother  of  the  bride,  from  her  in&ncy. 

When  a  Moorish  lady  dresses,  her  slaves  wait 
around  her«  One  periumes  and  plaits  the  hair  be- 
hind in  two  large  tresses,  mixing  in  each  two 
ounces  of  finely  powdered  cloves,  and  a  quantity 
of  black  silk  which  has  been  strongly  perfumed  by 
other  slaves ;  another  paints  the  eye-lashes  with 
black,  which  is  laid  on  with  a  gold  bodkin ;  ano* 
ther  shapes  the  eye-brows  by  pulling  out  every  su- 
perfluous hair.  So  much  are  the  features  of  some 
of  the  Moorish  ladies  changed,  when  they  have 
undergone  the  various  operations  necessary  for  full 
dress,  that  their  most  intimate  friends,  seeing  them 
by  accident,  would  scarcely  know  them.  The 
fingers,  from  the  bottom  to  the  first  joint,  have 
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the  appearance  of  shining  jet,  over  which  are  worn 
costly  rings.  Every  lady  wears  a  sash  of  cloves^ 
strung  in  bunches,  with  a  gold  bead  between  each 
bunch ;  but  it  is  frequently  worn  under  the  dress; 

The  Moorish  ladies^  accustomed  to  solid  and 
splendid  ornaments,  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
lace.  The  costly  lace  worn  by  the  English  ladies, 
they  called  rags. 

A  Moorish  officer  who  had  been  to  protect  his 
olive  estates  at  Mesulata  from  the  depredations  of 
a  tribe  of  neighbouring  Arabs,  brought  from  thence 
on  his  return  to  Tripoli,  a  rich  wife  of  that  country, 
and  the  English  ladies  were  introduced  to  this 
stranger.   She  was  tall  and  well  made  ;  her  features 
were  handsome,    and  her  skin  was  remarkably 
dark.     Her  hair  was  plaited  in  forty  or  &lty  small 
tresses  on  each  side  of  her  forehead,  and  each  tress 
was  fastened  with  a  bead  of  glassy  or  coral.     Her 
cap  was  set  with  small  gold  and  silver  coins,  and 
a  number  of  silver  ornaments,  mingled  with  mother 
of  pearl,  hung  from  it  over  her  forehead.    Her 
barracan,  or  hayk,  which  was  her  sole  garment, 
was  of  red  and  purple  cotton  and  silver,  of  a  very 
thick  texture,  with  a  broad  fringe  at  the  ends, 
which  were  curiously  wrought.     This  drapery  she 
folded  most  gracefully  round  her*    Her  face,  neck, 
and  arms,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  were 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  figures  and  flowers, 
minutely  imprinted  in  the  skin  with  gunpowder. 
Her  ear-rings  were  of  plain  silver,  and  of  these  she 
had  seven  in  each  ear.     Her  necklace  was  com- 
posed of  coral,  mother  of  pearl,  silver,  and  glass 
beads,  interniixed,  and  consisted  of  so  many  rows; 
that  it  nearly  covered  her  from  the  neck  to  the 
v^aist.    On  her  arms  and  ancles  she  had  exces- 
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fiively  large  silver  rings.  Her  feet  were  dyed  witb 
henna.  A  sash  of  perfume^  with  shells  instead  of 
gold  beads,  and  a  ribband  from  which  was  sus- 
pended a  number  of  charms,  cased  in  silver,  were 
both  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  completed 
the  costume  of  the  Mesulateen. 

Another  interesting  stranger,  whom  the  English 
ladies  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  at  Tripoli,  was  a 
Prince  of  Borneo,  who  took  this  city  in  his  way 
from  Tunis  to  his  own  country.    This  prince  was 
black.    He  wore  pearls  of  an  uncommon  size,  and 
large  gold  ear*rings,  set  with  the  most  valuable 
jewels.     He  was  a  well-informed  man.     He  de- 
scribed the  kingdom  of  Borneo  as  a  very  fertile 
country,  producing  good  fruit;  particularly  grapes, 
apricots,  and  pomegranates ;  and  be  said,  that, 
though  some  wild  beasts  were  seen  there,  they 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  country  between 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  lions  and  leopards  issue 
from  the  woods.     He  represented  the  government 
of  Borneo  as  extremely  mild,  and  its  subjects  as 
very  pacific.    He  said  that,  from  the  number  of 
the  people,  and  the  goodness  of  Ihe  horses,  power- 
ful armies  might  soon  be  raised ;  but  they  were 
content  with  their  present  situation,  and  did  not 
wish  for  conquest.     This  prince  reckoned  the 
horses  of  his  country  superior  to  those  of  Arabia 
and  Barbary ;  being,  he  said,  as  serviceable  as  the 
former,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  latter. 

The  idea  formed  at  Tripoli  of  the  strength  of 
the  army  of  Bomoo  is,  that,  when  the  king  sends 
out  his  soldiers,  the  trunk  of  a  large  date-tree  is 
laid  before  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  it  is  worn 
through  by  their  stepping  on  it  as  they  pass. 

Among  the  strangers  who  visited  Tripoli  during 
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the  residenceof  thelady  to  whom  we  owe  the  fore- 
going particulars,  were  a  son  and  a  relative  of  the 
King  of  Fezzan.  Their  colour  was  nearly  black, 
their  persons  were  handsome  and  well  made,  and 
their  features  strong  and  interesting.  Their  dress 
resembled  that  of  the  Tripolines,  except  that  the 
turbans,  instead  of  being  of  white  muslin,  were 
shawls  wound  tight  several  times  round  the  head. 
That  of  the  prince  was  black  and  gold.  His  bar- 
racan was  white,  and  perfectly  transparent. 

This  young  man  said  that  the  earth  was  tra- 
versed, during  the  night,  by  evil  spirits,  which  oc- 
casioned such  delays  and  misfortunes  to  those  who 
travelled  in  the  dark,  that  it  was  time  saved  to  lie 
by  till  daylight.  He  said  that  his  country  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  in  the  world ;  for  though 
it  never  had  rain,  there  were  innumerable  soft 
springs,  which  moistefied  the  earth,  and  kept  it 
in  the  state  of  a  beautiful  garden. 

I  have  remarked  that,  by  the  especial  favour  of 
Providence,  most  people  live  in  the  best  country 
in  the  world.  I  even  remember  a  man  who  was 
born,  and  had  lived  fourscore  years,  in  one  of  the 
worst  streets  of  one  of  the  worst  towns  in  my  own 
country ;  who  firmly  believed  that  his  town  was 
the  best  in  England,  and  his  street  the  best  in  the 
town.  My  reader  will  probably  know  how  to  esti- 
mate Fezzan  from  my  former  description  of  that 
country. 

The  prince  was  much  amused  at  an  evening 
party,  at  the  house  of  the  British  Consul.  He 
placed  himself  on  a  soi&,  and  listened  attentively 
to  a  concert  performed  by  European  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction 
at  the  music ;  but  when  the  company  danced,  he 
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looked  with  astmiishment  at  the  gentl^nen's 
touching  the  ladies*  hands,  and  could  not  be  re- 
conciled to  what  he  tenned  an  improper  liberty. 

Caravans  arrive  from  Fezzan  and  Gadames  ;  the 
people  who  compose  them  are,  in  general,  honest, 
simple,  and  unsuspecting.  They  have  frequently 
deposited  large  quantities  of  gold-dust,  in  bags  tiai 
only  with  a  small  string,  at  the  houses  of  the  Euro- 
pean Cqpsuls. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ARABS  OP  TRIPOLI.      JOURNEYS  TO  MESURATA 
AND   BENIOLEED. 

1  HE  country  said  to  belong  to  Tripoli  is  in- 
habited by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  at  some  times 
tributary  to,  and  at  others  at  war  with,  the  Bashaw. 
The   taxes   are   often  levied  by  force.    In  the 
spring,  some  of  these  people  approach  the  dty, 
and  sow  their  grainy  they  stay  to  reap  it,  and 
tlien  disappear  till  the  spring  return.    During 
their  residence  here,  the  women  weave  a  dark 
brown  cloth  for  barracans,  and  thick  webs  of  goat's 
hair,  which  they  sell  to  the  Moors.    They  pitch 
their  tents  on  the  green  places  of  the  plain,  very 
near  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  may  not  enter  it 
without  leave.    Each  Arab  family  has  a  tent,  and 
a  family  of  distinction  bas  four  or  five.    Hie  cat- 
tle are  fastened  with  a  rope  of  straw,  in  a  row, 
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close  by  the  tent,  and  are  sheltered  by  a  shed 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  date-tree.  Each  sheik 
is  answerable  to  the  Bashaw  for  the  conduct  of 
every  individual  of  his  tribe. 

The  barracan  forms  the  clothing  of  the  Arabs  by 
day,  and  their  bed  and  covering  by  night.  The 
two  comers  of  the  same  side  are  fastened  together 
on  the  left  shoulder,  with  a  wooden,  or  iron  bod- 
kin ;  the  rest  is  folded  round  the  body,  sometimes 
very  gracefully.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  wear  it  to  put  it  on  well,  and  a 
stranger  is  discovered  by  the  folds  of  his  barracan. 

The  skin  of  the  Arab  women  here  is  very  dark ; 
their  eyes  are  black,  their  teeth  white,  and  their 
features,  in  general,  handsome.  Their  faces, 
particularly  their  chins,  have  been  scarified,  and 
rubbed  with  gunpowder.  One  of  those  I  visited 
had  beads  set  in  her  cheeks  and  round  her  mouth. 
They  grind  the  com,  dress  the  food,  and  weave 
the  cloth,  without  taking  off  any  of  their  orna- 
ments ;  and  these  consist  of  rings  for  the  ears, 
arms,  and  legs,  the  weight  of  which  a  European 
lady  could  scarcely  support. 

When  the  Arabs  converse,  they  sit  in  a  circle 
on  the  ground.  The  speaker  makes  a  smooth 
place  on  the  sand  with  his  hand,  and  marks  upon 
it,  with  his  finger,  every  stop  in  his  discourse; 
and  when  the  spot  is  filled  with  these  substitutes 
for  semi-colons  and  periods,  he  smooths  it  over 
and  begins  again.  In  the  town,  if  an  Arab  talk 
to  a  Christian,  he  will  take  his  hand,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  periods  in  his  discourse ;  or,  if  this  be' 
not  permitted,  he  will  make  the  necessary  strokes 
art  his  own,  and  smooth  it  over  at  certain  intervals. 
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He  will  denote  the  aspirations  by  an  dbvation  of 
his  head. 

I  received  a  visit  from  the  Sheik  of  the  Noile, 
one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Bashaw.     His 
colour  was  nearly  black,  his  features  were  regular, 
and  strongly  marked,   and  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed habitual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity.     His 
figure  was  of  the  middle  size,  his  air  was  noble, 
and  his  gait  firm.     His  woollen  barracan  equalled 
the  finest  muslin  in  beauty  and  whiteness ;  it  was 
many  yards  in  length,  and  lay  in  ample  folds  round 
his  head  and  body.     His  belt  was  woven  in  Arabic 
characters,  and  was  wound  several  times,  tight 
and  even,  round  his  waist.     He  wore   sandals, 
which  he  took  ofi^,  in  compliment  to  me,  when  he 
entered  my  apartment. 

The  conversation  of  the  sheik  was  lively  and 
interesting,  except  when  he  talked  of  war ;  when, 
with  fierceness  in  his  eyes,  and  wildhess  in  his  man* 
ner,  he  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  havock  he  had 
made,  and  recounted  the  number  of  chieftain's 
heads  he  had  sent  to  the  Bashaw.     His  people,  he 
said,  traversed  the  deserts  for  many  days,  with  no 
other  provision  than  a  small  bag  of  meal,  and  some 
water;    and  at  night,  during  heavy  rain,   they 
threw  their  thick  garments  over  their  horses,  on 
the  preservation  of  which  their  own  lives  depended, 
and  lay  under  the  animals  for  shelter.    When  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert,  he  said,  they 
lay  down  with  their  mouths  close  to  the  sand  for 
some  hours,  and  inhaled  from  the  earth  a  cooler 
vapour    than  that  of  the    burning  atmosphere 
around  them. 

The  sheik's  attendants  were  clad  in  the  huge. 
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thick,  brown  barracan  pf  their  countryi  siic  yards 
long,  and  two  wide,  and  were  on  foot ;  the  Sheik 
himself  came  mounted  on  a  beautiful  milk  white 
horse. 

At  a  time  when  the  Arabs  were  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  and  the  Bashaw  had  sent  out  troops 
against  them,  it  happened  that  an  officer,  in  flying 
from  a  party  of  Arabs,  lost  his  way ;  and,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  thirst,  and  benighted,  he 
stopped  at  the  tent  of  one  of  his  enemies,  and  itn« 
plored  a  lodging.  The  Arab  bade  him  enter^* 
Their  supper  was  of  the  best  of  a  fat  lamb,  and 
baseen,  which  latter  was  prepared  by  the  wife, 
for  this  occasion,  in  the  following  manner:  Flour 
and  water  were  kneaded  into  a  paste,  which  wad 
laid  oh  the  embers,  and  half  baked.  It  was  then 
broken  in  pieces,  and  kneaded  again  with  new 
milk,  oil,  and  salt^  and  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pudding ;  small  pieces  of  salted  and  dried  mutton 
were  laid  round  it  The  dessert  was  composed  of 
dates  and  dried  fruit. 

When  the  repast  was  ended,  the  two  chiefs  re- 
lated the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  till  the  host 
turned  pale,  and  quitted  the  tent.  He  sent  word^ 
tp  his  guest  that  tus  bed  was  prepared  for  him,  and 
that,  as  his  horse  was  fatigued,  he  should  find  a 
fresh  one  at  the  side  of  the  tent  before  sun-rise, 
when  he  would  be  expected  to  depart  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  In  the  morning,  the  Moor  was 
roused ;  his  breakfast  was  ready  fbr  him ;  but  be 
saw  none  of  the  fantily,  till  be  quitted  the  tent, 
when  he  found  the  master  holding  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  he  was  to  mount.  The  Arab  performed 
the  last  duty  of  hospitality,  the  holding  the  stirrt^ 
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while  h^s  guest  mounted,  and  then  addressed  him 
as  foHows : 

**Last  nighty  in  one  of  your  ancestors^  you  dis- 
covered to  me  the  murderer  of  my  father.  There 
lie  the  habits  he  was  slain  in»  over  which,  in  the 
presence  of  my  family,  I  have  sworn  to  revenge 
his  death,  and  to  seek  the  blood  of  his  murderer 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  The  sun  has  not  yet 
risen ;  it  will  have  no  more  than  risen  when  I  pur- 
sue you.  You  have  not  mounted  a  horse  inferior 
to  that  which  stands  ready  for  me ;  and  on  its  sur- 
passing mine  in  swiftness  depends  the  life  of  one 
or  both  of  us.*'  He  then  shook  his  enemy  by  the 
hand,  and  they  parted.  The  officer,  who  was 
called  Hage  Bey  Hassuna,  reached  the  Moorish 
camp  in  safety,  and  he  himself  recounted  the  ad- 
venture ;  the  Arab  followed  him  closely,  and  as 
far  as  possible.  Here  the  Arab  has  lost  little  of  his 
independence,  and  nothing  of  his  generous  spirit. 

When  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  returned  from  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Arabs,  he  brought  with  him  the 
heads  of  several  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  preserved 
witli  salt. 

From  Tripoli  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  salt 
lakes,  and  village  of  Tajura,  which  lie  to  the  east, 
and  are  about  twelve  miles  distant.  In  my  way, 
I  passed  a  number  of  olive  plantations^  which 
fioirmed  a  shade  impervious  to  the  sun  ;  and  near 
them  were  reservoirs  of  naarble  to  receive  the  oil, 
which  is  as  clear  as  spring  water. 

The  Moorish  peasantry,  though  slaves  to  their 
llSrds  in  every  thing  but  the  name,  i^eeraed  cptj- 
fehted^  Whole  families  were  lying  around  the 
idors  of  their  cottages,  smoking,  lausfhing^  §ing. 
ing,  a^nd  telling  romantic  tales.     They  brought  us 
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fresh  dates,  bowls  of  new  milk,  and  jars  of  palm- 
>vine. 

Six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tripoli  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  greatest  saint,  or  marabut  of  the 
country.  He  is  called  the  Lion,  and  possesses  a 
walled  village  with  a  mosque,  which  is  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  people  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
The  sanctity  and  dignity  of  this  personage  is  he- 
reditary. The  reigning  Lion  was  about  forty  years 
of  age. 

I  now  quitted  Tripoli,  on  a  visit  to  Mesurata ; 
and  as  the  Arabs  were  at  war  with  the  Bashaw,  I 
joined  two  shereefs,  who  were  going  to  that  city ; 
it  being  said  that  their  green  turbans  would  afford 
me  protection.  Mesurata  borders  on  the  coast, 
and  is  about  150  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Tripoli. 

Having  passed  through  Tajura,  which  I  had  vi- 
sited before,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  on  a  sandy  eminence.  The 
camels,  when  unloaded,  were  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, which  conducted  them  to  the  stubble  of 
the  valleys,  and  the  bushes  of  the  hills,  but  pre- 
vented them  from  straying  farther  than  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  camp.  The  loads  were  piled 
in  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance.  With- 
in this  circle,  fires  were  lighted,  and  cuscasoe  was 
prepared ;  after  which,  coffee  being  brought,  my 
two  companions,  the  shereefs,  lighted  their  pipes, 
and  smoked  and  drank  alternately.  They  then 
lay  down  on  the  sand,  and  conversed  till  they  fell 
asleep.  The  others  spread  their  mats  or  carpets, 
and  covered  themselves  with  their  hayks.  Wet 
garments  are  little  regarded  by  these  people,  and 
fl€^m  to' be  attended  with  little  inconvenience. 
'On -the  third  day,  after  travelling  upwardr  of 
kk2 
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six  hours,    we  emerged  from    aand-hills,     and 
were  charmed  with  the  view  of  date-trees    and 
olives,  wbite-thom,  and  Spanish  broom ;  yet  the 
soil  was  dry  and  stony^  and  the  few  fields  of  g^in 
discovered  marks  ofz  scanty  vegetation.     On  the 
right,  or  south-east  of  our  road,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  appeared  the  mountains  of 
Oopriana  and  those  of  Messulata.    Here,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  shereefs,  we  marche(l  about 
six  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  road,  among 
rocky  hills,  to  visit  an  old  Arab,  his  friend. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  pur- 
sued our  journey.    In  three  hours,  we  arrived  at 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain,  every  where  pro- 
ducing dates  and  olives.     Two  hourj)  more  brought 
us  to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  all  that  remains  of  the 
Boman  town  of  Lebeda,  the  Leptis  Magna  of 
antiquity.     Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and 
of  triumphal  arches,  of  an  aqueduct  and  baths. 
Here  are  pillars,  broken  statues,  marbles   with 
inscriptions,  and  a  fine  Roman  pavement.    Seven 
large  columns  of  granite  were  transported  frcHo 
this  place  to  France,  by  wder  of  X^uis  the  Four- 
teenth }  the  eighth  was  broken  in  its  way  to  the 
vessel,  and  now  lies  upon  the  shore. 

I  remember  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  re- 
viled for  transporting  the  pictures  of  Italy  to 
France.  I  will  take  it  for  grante'Ji  that  he  was 
justly  condemned ;  and  I  will  ask,  whether  a  co- 
lumn, a  statue,  or  a  basso-relievo,  is  noit  as  much 
identified  with  the  building  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,'  and  with  the  spot  on  which  that  building  npw 
stands,  as  a  picture  with  the  gallery  in  which  it 
IS  hung,  or  the  city  in  which  that  gallery  % 
placed? 
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If  I  were  told  that  the  pictures  were  taken  bjr 
force,  or  extorted  by  cooquest,  I  would  ask,  what 
otter  right  had  the  Turks,  who  gave  the  colossal 
bust  of  Egypt,  and  the  sculptures  of  Greece  ? 
And,  if  this  were  not  satisfactory,  I  would  enquire 
how  many  years,  ot  how  many  generations,  must 
pass  away,  before  conquest  could  confer  a  right  it 
did  not  possess  at  first  ? 

If  the  unhallowed  plea  of  expedience  against 
right  were  urged ;  if  I  were  told  that  these  works 
of  art  were  rescued  from  the  depredations  of  bar- 
barians, to  be  held  in  safe  keeping  -,  I  should  say 
that  the  question  of  their  preservation  could  be 
best  answered  as  many  centuries  hence,  as  they 
Imd  already  been  in  the  possession  of  these  barba- 
rians. But  who  that  has  seen  the  columns  of 
Egypt  in  their  native  country,  where  the  rains 
never  descend,  and  the  water  never  congeals,  and 
has  seen  them  lying  prostrate  on  the  humid  court 
of  the  British  Museum,  exf^ned  to  the  frosts  and 
storms  of  England,  but  must -look  forward  to  their 
dissolution ! 

Eastward  of  Lebeda^for  about  twenty-five  miles, 
the  soil,  though  unaided  by  the  Arabs  who  dwelt 
upon  it,  presents  to  the  view  a  continued  scene  of 
loxuriant  vegetation.  On  the  sixth  day  we  were 
informed  by  some  frieodly  Arabs  that  a  party 
6f  a  rebel  tribe,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  in 
Jmmber,  bad  attacked  a  small  caravan  from  Mesn- 
rata,  and,  after  killing  four  men,  had  carried  off 
the  camels  and  baggage*  On  this  iptelligence,  my 
ahoreefs  began  to  be  apprehensive  lest  their  descetrt 
f#osn  the  Prophet  should  not  be  a  sufficient  pro* 
\t<idon  i  but  I  represented  to  them  that,  armed  as 
we  were,  we  were  more  than  a  match  for  s\i6k  ai 
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nanbtr  of  Arabs;  and,  pleased  with  an  opinion 
which  promised  security,  they  fresh  primed  their 
muskets  and  pistols,  and  rode  on  with  alacri^. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  encamped  on  a 
bill  opposite  the  enemy's  mountains^  which  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant  ;*  and  having  lighted 
about  seventy  fires,  to  increase  our  consequence 
in  their  estimation,  we  had  soon  the  satisfactioh 
of  observing  that  their  fires  were  extinguished. 

On  the  seventh  day,  we  discerned  a  body  of 
fifty  or  sixty  Arabs  stationed  on  a  rising  ground 
on  our  left.     Consultation  was  now  vain,  for  to  re^ 
treat  was  impossible ;  we  therefore  committed  our 
camels  to  the  care  of  our  negroes,  with  orders  to 
drive  them  slowly,  and  keep  them  close  together, 
and  advanced  to  attack  our  foes.     The  Shereefi, 
myself,  and  my  servants  on  horseback,  led  the 
van;   while  the  people  on  foot  were  dancing, 
shouting,  twirling  their  muskets  over  their  heads, 
and  running  round  each  other  like  madmen,  till 
they  came  within  shot  of  their  antagonists;  when 
they  suddenly  dispersed,  and  each  man  squatted 
behind  a  bush,  to  shelter  himself,  and  take  aim  at 
an  enemy.  The  horse  were  now  close  upon  their  ad- 
versaries,  and  were  levelling  their  pieces  at  the 
foremost  of  theni,  when  one  of  the  latter  bade  them 
not  fire,  for  they  were  friends. 

A  moment's  pause  was  foUowecf  by  a  mutual 
recognition,  and  the  most  extravagant  marks  of 
joy  were  exhibited  on  both  sides.  The  danc- 
ing, the  twirling  of  muskets,  an'd  the  running 
round  each  other,  which  had  been  practised  in  de- 
fiance of  a  supposed  enemy,  were  repeated  to  wel- 
come the  friend;  and  when  the  parties  were  tired, 
they  sat  down  and  congratulated  each  other  on 
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thenr  mutaab  sa^ty^^    After  tikis,  estefatoge  itf  J  emit 
liti€8,  we  pursued  our  wa^r  to  M€SUfiata>>w^ere  we 
andved  in  tbe  eve&ii^,  and  after  a  shortjstii^  at 
this. place  I  returned  to  Tripoli^        *         o  . :-    i. 
.     iFk^om  Tripoli,  taking  with  me  a  chowse^  or  col- 
lector  lof  the  reveaue;  and  two  camelsy  I  aiet  out 
£m  the  townr  of  Benioleed,  byway  of  the  rnoun^ 
tains  of  Gouriaiia,  and  proceeded  about  fifbeeai 
miles  in  the  direction  of  soutIi-«outh«west^)   Qs 
the  second  day,  after  a  march' of  five  houfs^^we 
halted  at  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  who  had  joioed 
us  the  preceding  day.     Our  host  set  be&re  usria 
large  bowl  of  dates^  mashed  in  hot  oil,  aiftd?ha«^ 
ing  the  appearance  of  soft  soap;  and  whik^  we 
mftde  our  repast^  the  ladies  of  the  family  sat  look- 
ing at  us  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  aarp^ 
curtain  behind  whid»  they  were  entrenched-  .-^.ix 
On  the  third  day  we  found  that  the  counAry  h»d 
ehaii^ed  its  appearance:  the  paths  were  uoevea* 
and  the  ground,  as  we  approached  the* mountiiiia, 
became  abrupt  md*  irregular.     In  three  >  hours^, We 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  which  isi<^ento  the 
noffth-east,  and  encompassed  on  the  other,  thivee 
sides  by  lofty  mountains.     W^e-  were  an  ^  jl^oitr  lifi 
asc^iding  the  pass ;  when  we  arrived  at  a  burronv, 
satiber  than  a  village ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  thf»$^ 
mountains  dwell  in  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth,  >aqdva 
strainer  might  pass  through  their  country  without 
suspecting  that  it  contained  the  habitatioiasof^^eQ. 
A  description  of  the  dwelling  of  the.  Sheik  of  ^tb^ 
Beai  Abbas  will  serve  as  a  specimen. :  -,1 

.iA  square  pitwa^  dug^  from  25  toSOS^f^mi 
every  side,  apd.^ej^ame  iji< depth;  the^w»Jls  jiMeite 
psrpendieular  rock^  this  pit  formed  th^  Qf«en;  coust 
t>f  therinaf^iony«%nd  in.iti  at  about4<hfe^|  fa^ew 
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tlifijurfape»  wm  a  velL    The  court  was  stmrouittM 
by  archad  rpoma,  excavated  in  tba  rode,  nndr  rs- 
ceiviog  Ijght  from  the  entrances }  aanietime»  cme 
of  these  ^cupied  a  whole  side  of  the  square; 
sometiinaa  tijuere  were  three  or  four  rooms  cmi  a 
side.    The  ^trance  to  the  dwelling  was  MS  yards 
from  the  pit»  and  was  closed  by  a  strongs  heavy, 
door.    The  passage  was  arched^  perfectly  dark, 
and  cut  in  a  winding  direction,  and  had  a  door, 
like  the  former,  at  about  ten  yards  irom  the  bot^ 
torn.    These  passages  are  so  long,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
Terbial  expression  among  the  Moors,  on  hearing  a 
tedious  tale,  "  It  is  like  the  entrance  at  Goariana, 
it  has  no  end."    But  after  all  the  expedimita  that 
man  can  devise  for  his  personal  security,  he  is  not 
safe  from  the  hostility  of  his  fellows.     The  Ba* 
shaw's  army,  unable  to  conquer  the  inbabitanta  of 
Gouriana,  sufibcated  them  in  their  dwellings. 

The  young  men  of  the  village  oi  the  Beni  Abbas 
jumped  from  rock  to  rock  like  goats,  and  were  as 
hardy  as  t)iey  were  active.  From  the  crag  abore 
the  pasSf  we  distinguished  the  whole  of  the  country 
we  had  passed  through  from  Tripoli.  Bey<md  the 
villag;e  was  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  fields  of  com 
and  safiron^  and  plantations  of  olives^  and  ajj^pia 
att4  almond  trees  were  planted,  between  the  ledges 
of  the  surroundit^  rocks. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  jouraey  we  anivw 
ed  at  another  subterraneous  village,  six  lajies 
from  the  former.  At  £1  Guasemi  which  was  tbe 
name  of  this  village^  we  passed  the  aagfat  iata 
si^alL  shed  in  which  the  i^esent  Bashaw  of  Tripdi, 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  greal>grandfatberf  bed<: 
sucqessiyely  passed  the  night  before  us.  IShm  was . 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  turret  constructed 
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CFVtfr  oae  of  the  subterraneous  passages,  in  «  nibde 
common  in  these'mountains.  The  entrance  to  the 
turret  is  from  the  roof  of  the  passage.  The  turret  is 
QsiiaHy  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  the  ascent 
from  one  story  to  anotiier  is  by  treading  on  sticks 
fixed  in  the  walls,  and  forcing  the  body  through  a 
hole  cut  in  the  upper  floor.  The  building  re- 
ceives no  light,  except  from  holes  large  enough  to 
admit  the  muzzle  of  a  musket^  which  are  lefl  at 
certain  distances* 

€>n  the  foUowing  day  the  mountains  separate 
ed,  and  left  a  deep,  romantic  valley.  Figs,  olives, 
and  vines,  were  flourishing  on  the  heights,  in 
every  spot  which  had  sufficient  soil  to  nourish 
them.  After  a  march  of  seven  hours  we  reach* 
ed  the  castle  of  Gouriana,  a  large  ediflce  built 
with  rough  stone,  with  turrets  at  the  angles^ 
embrasures  for  Cannon,  and  loop-holes  for  mus^ 
poetry.  This  fortress  was  provided  with  five  or 
six  pieces  of  ordnance ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Bashaw  had  any  officer  daring  enough 
to  fire  them.  My  chowse  was  here  a  man  of  great 
importance  ;  for,  being  in  the  service  of  the  Bey, 
the  Arabs  kissed  his  hands  and  brought  him  pro^ 
sents.  Some  prisoners  having  been  recently  put 
to  death  in  the  I'oom  in  which  we  slept,  it  was  said 
to  be  haunted.  This  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
mountains  of  Gquriana,  but  it  varies  its  form  ac-- 
cwrding  to  the  other  notions  of  those  among  whom 
it  prevails;  and  what^  in  Britain,  would  have  been 
a  ghost,  was  here  a  goule,  or  evil  spirit* 

On  the  seventh  day  our  road  lay  first  through 
passes  in  the  mouittaitns;  afterwards  on  a  bar- 
tmky  stoney  plain;   and    having  made    a   day's 
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journey  of  twenty-five  miles,  on  an  eastp^ooth- 
east  course,  we  encamped  -  in^  a  small  valley 
among  some  bushes.  The  place  was  said  to 
be  frequented  by  plundering  Arabs;  .but  my 
chowse  having  laid  muskets  and  pistols  near  his 
head,  and  taken  two  bottles  of  wine  within  it, 
slept  soundly,  without  fear  of  an  attack. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  country,  during  a  jour- 
ney of  thirty  miles,  presented  one  unvaried  scene 
of  desolation;  and,  on  the  ninth,  a  march  of 
twenty-five  brought  us  to  Benioleed.  I  computed 
the  whole  distance  from  Tripoli  at  about  I70  miles. 

The  town  of  Benioleed  is  in  latitude  31®  46' 
north,  longitude  14®  10'  east;  it  is  situated  on 
each  side  of  a  ravine,  or  deep  valley,  which  we  had 
frequently  coasted  on  our  approach  to  it«  The 
houses  are  built  with  rough  stone;  none  were 
more  than  eight  feet  in  height,  and  all  had  a 
ruinous  appearance.  The  water  is  excellent,  and 
is  drawn  from  wells  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  a  fine  band- 
some  race  of  people  ;  but  reduced  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Bashaw  to  a  miserable  state  of  poverty. 
They  are  supposed  to  amount  to  2,000.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  at  Benioleed,  to  which  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  brought  with  fear,  lest  their  owners 
should  be  thought  too  rich. 

Date  and  olive  trees  are  flourishing  here  ;  com 
is  sown  in  the  country  to  the  eastward,  and, 
when  it  is  ripe,  the  owners  go  in  bodies  to  bring 
it  home.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  torrents  rush 
down  with  such  impetuosity  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  into  the  wadey,  or  ravine,  that  men  and  ani- 
mals have  been  drowned  in  the  night,  before  they 
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had  time  to  escape.  It  was  said  that  the  water,  at 
some  times,  rose  so  high  as  to  cover  the  tallest  olive- 
trees  growing  in  the  wadey. 

I  returned  to  Tripoli  by  a  nearer  route  than  that 
^irhich  had  conducted  me  to  Benioleed ;  leaving 
the  mountains  of  Gouriana  on  my  left,  and  pass* 
ing  through  winding  defiles  at  their  foot.  This 
march  occupied  only  four  days,  and  I  estimated 
the  distance  at  something  less  than  a  hundred 
miles. 

The  opinions  of  the  Arabs  we  met  with  on  this 
excursion  afforded  me  some  amusement*  The 
name  given  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  called 
the  Sea  of  Darkness,  had  led  them  to  imagine 
that  it  had  neither  sun  nor  moon,  and  that  the 
ships  of  the  Europeans  found  their  way  upon 
it  by  means  of  large  lanthorns  which  they  carried 
with  them.  They  could  not  conceive  how  we 
could  avoid  falling  from  our  islands,  and  rolling 
into  the  sea ;  or  how  we  could  have  sufficient  space 
upon  them  for  our  animals  to  graze.  That  my 
country  did  not  produce  dates,  they  heard  with 
great  commiseration.  Buonaparte,  or,  as  the 
Arabs  called  him,  Bono  barto,  was  held  in  high 
estimation  among  them,  because  they  had  been 
told  that  his  revenue  was  200,000  dollars  an  hour, 
and  that  he  sat  upon  a  throne  of  gold. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

SECOND   JOURNEY  TO   FEZZAN. 
FARTHER    ACCOUNT    OF     F£ZZAK« 

At  Tripoli  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
re-visitIng  Fezzan;  and  as  it  offered  to  my 
view  some  ground  I  had  not  yet  trodden,  it  was 
not  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  year  1714  the  King  of  Fezzan  was  brought 
prisoner  to  Tripoli  by  the  first  independent  Ba- 
shaw, Hamed  the  Great.     He  was  detained  two 
years,  and  then  released,  on  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute  of  fifly  slaves  and  ten  pounds  of 
gold-dust.     By  degrees  this  was  reduced  to  an 
occasional  present  of  a  few  slaves,  and  a  pound  or 
two  of  gold-dust }  and  in  1811,  Muhamed  el  Muk- 
ni,  collector  of  the  tribute,  having  persuaded  the 
Bashaw  that,  if  he  were  established  as  the  sove- 
reign of  Fezzan,  he  should  remit  a  much  larger 
tribute,  took  with  him  an  armed  force,  reached 
Mourzouk  undiscovered,  caused  the  Sultan  and 
the  principal  Shereefs  to  be  strangled,  and  assum- 
ed the  government  of  the  kingdom.    This  man 
was  now  at  Tripoli,  and  was  soon  to  return,  and  I 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  him. 

On  the  24th  of  March  I  pitched  my  tent  on  the 
desert  beyond  the  Messeah,  with  the  housebcdd 
slaves  of  Mukni,  and  two  of  his  women.  These 
ladies  travelled  on  camels,  and  had  over  t\\m  a 
lijght  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  scarlet  clot^, 
vhich  prevented  them  from  being  seep.\  Thfiy 
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yffrere  both  black.  One  was  called  Zaitooti,  or 
Olive  tree ;  the  otheft  Zeman  Dooya,  Time  of  the 
World.  Th^  next  day  w^  were  joined  by  Mukni, 
and  his  son  Yusuf,  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age» 
splendidly  dressed :  they  were  preceded  by  flags 
and  music,  and  attended  by  about  fifty  horsemen 
in  gay  apparel*  After  th^se,  arrived  LiUa  Fatima, 
the  wife  of  Sheik  Barood,  the  conductor  of  the 
kafilah,  and  the  manager  of  Mukni's  afiairs. 

On  the  SOth  we  reached  !3<9nioleed,  where  we 
rested  two  day^,  and  I  received  an  intimation  thai 
the  beautiful  Lilla  Fatima  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  see  me.  I  immediately  paid  her  a  visit. 
She  veiled  herself  on  my  entrance ;  but  at  my  re- 
quest, ghe  gratified  me  with  a  view  of  her  face, 
which  was,  feir,  and  highly  rouged.  Her  neck, 
arms,  and  legs  were  covered  with  tattoed  flowers, 
circles,  open  hands,  the  names  of  God,  and  her 
friends.  A  number  of  tliin  women  of  the  coun- 
try sat  round  her,  and  viewed  her  with  astonish- 
ment, declaring  that  the  Lilla  was  beautifully 
^i^d  excessively  fat ;  a  truth  I  could  not  dispute, 
£br  she  was  a  monstrous  mass  of  human  flesh, 
and  her  face  was  very  handsome,  The  lady  in- 
vited me  to  sit  by  her,  and  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions she  asked  me  was,  whether  the  ladies  in  my 
country  were  as  fat  and  as  beautiful  as  herself.  I 
complimented  her,  as  I  truly  might,  by  saying 
that  I  had  never  seen  one  half  so  fat  j  but  I  did 
not  think  myself  bound  to  answer  the  other  part 
of  her  question.  After  some  time  I  was  sprinkled 
with  rose-watCT,  and  took  my  leave. 

Oq  the  9d  of  April  we  left  Benioleed,  and  oi)i 
the  6tb«  having  travelled  in  a  southeast  direction, 
w  arrived  at  the  weU  of  Bcmjem,  the  0orth6rn 
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boundary  of  Fezzan.  The  country  we  had  pas^^ 
wa^  desert,  intersected  by  three  diflFerent  valleys, 
which  afibrded  thorny  bushes  for  the  camels.  I 
computed  the  distance  of  these  five  days^  journey 
at  ISO  miles. 

The  well  of  Bonjem  is  in  latitude  30^  35'  north, 
longitude  15^  42^  east.  Near  the  well  is  a  Roman 
fortress,  the  four  walls  facing  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  being  200  paces  iti  length,  and  about 
150  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  of  each  wall  is  a 
large  arched  gateway,  between  two  strong  towers. 
An  inscription  announces  that  the 't)uilding  was 
erected  by  order  of  Septimius  Severus.  From 
Bonjem,  a  mfessenger  was  dispatched  to  Molir- 
zouk  to  ahnounce  the  coming  of  Mukni,  who, 
being  now  arrived  in  Fezzan,  assumed  the  title  of 
Sultan  }  at  Tripoli  be  was  called  the  Bey  of  Fezzan. 

A  march  of  four  days,  to  the  south*south-east, 
brought  us  into  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sockna. 

On  the  20th  we  entered  Sockna  in  great  state ; 
music  playing,  muskets  firing,  horsemen  racing, 
and  attended  by  six  or  seven  hundred  armed  men, 
and  a  multitude  of  people,  from  the  town.  Sock- 
na is  in  latitude  29®  5'  north,  longitude  about 
16*  40'  east.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  gravid, 
whid^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  moun- 
tains  we  had  passed ;  on  the  south,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  by  the  mountains  of  Sou- 
dah ;  on  the*  east,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
tiHiies,  by  the  mountains  of  Wadan;  and  by  a  dis- 
tant range  of  mountains  on  the  west.  The  town 
i$  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  has  small  pttgec- 
tftHis  with  teop^holes  for  musketry ;  and  has  sevfeii 
g&te#,thcM:^h;oiily  ofie^is  wide  enough  to  ^AttAi  lat 
Icwied  <!»meL  '^fe  streets  are  veryTuaVrow  j  ^S 
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houses  are  constructed  with  mud  and  small  stones 
intermixed.  The  doors  are  curiously  chequered 
and  striped  with  black.  The  number  of  inhabit* 
ants  may  amount  to  2,000.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a  shirt  and  barracan,  a  red  cap  and  sandals^ 
The  men  are  neat  in  their  apparel,  and  the  wo- 
men  are  handsome. 

There  are   200,000  date-trees,  bearing  fruiti 

with  an  equal  number  of  young  ones,  not  yet  come 

into  bearing,  growing,  in  a  belt  of  sand,  in  the 

vicinity  of  Sockna.    The  animals  within  the  town 

are  fed  with  dates;  camels  are  sent  to  feed  at  five 

miles  distance.    The  gardens  are  about  three  miles 

from  the  town  ;  and  in  them  are  cultivated  barley, 

maize,  a  grain  called  gussob,  turnips,  onions,  and 

pepper.    Flies  fortn  a  continual  swarm  at  Sockna; 

they  fill>  in  a  few  minutes,  every  dish  and  bowl 

containing  liquid;    and  every  person  carries  a 

bunch  of  the  wild  bull's  hair,  fastened  to  a  short 

stick,  to  keep  these  pests  at  a  distance. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  was  governed  by 
its  native  princes,  Sockna  and  the  two  neighbour** 
ing  towns  of  Hoon  and  Wadan,  being  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  capital  and  from  Tripoli,  possessed 
a  sort  of  independence:  all  discontented  persons 
took  refuge  here,  and  the  population  was  double 
what  it  now  is. 

The  Sultan  sent  his  s(m,  under  the  care  of  a 
trusty  servant,  and  attended-  by  thirty  horsem^i^ 
to  collect  the  taxes  at  Hoon  and  Wadan,  and  I 
obtained  leave  to  accompany  them.  After  pas&* 
ing  the  date-trees,  and  proceeding  on  the  plain, 
east  by  south,  at  the  distance^of  ten  miles  w&came^ 
tp  Hoon.  It  is  smaller  than  Sockna ;  but  is  built  < 
in,  the  same  ^nanner^.^aiKl  has  i|B  walls^  its  gates^ 
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Md  Its  CMtiew     Its  dato^ttM9  ud  gardeos  aipe 
close  to  the  waUs,  aod  tbe  town  ts  completely  hid- 
den by  the  fisfmer,  which  8iirr<NiQd  it.    The  «oM  is 
sand  $  but  the  grain  was  luxuriant,  having  wMter 
CfWV^ed  to  it  from  the  wells  by  small  ^hansels. 
The  graves  in  the  bttrying^ground^  and  the  m)* 
gles  and  doors  of  the  mosques^  w^pe  ^miameoted 
with  ofi^iebs'  eggs. 

FrQQi  Hoon  we  ptoceedtd  over  a  barren  sftcmey 
plain«  to  Wadan,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  dk- 
taiit*  east  hy  north.    This  town  has  no  walls,  aad 
it  is  inferior  to  the  other  two  in  neatness  and  cost- 
venience}  tbodgb  its  situation  is  more  pleaswff ; 
bekig  built  on  the  side  of  a  conical  hill,  of  wtaeb 
its  castle  occupies  the  summit.    The  natiyea.<^ 
Wadan  are  composed  of  Arabs  and  of  Sbwoefs » 
the  Jformer  are  ^Ue&y  employed  in  attending  thmr 
flocks  at  the  $yrUs,  which  is  only  about  five  days 
distant  I  the  latt^,  who  are  far  more  numerous, 
are  resident  m  the  town.    In  all  the  three  town^ 
it  is  the  custom  to  keep  tame  ostriches  in  a  staMe, 
and  these  birds  yield  three  cuttings  of  featbera  in 
two  years* 

Having  returned  to  Sockna,  I  proeeeded  fr^am 
then^ee  on  the  Md  of  April,  with  the  Suttan-,  im^ 
his  way  f q  Mouraouk*    At  th#  end  cf  fotfr  hoim^ 
we  entered  a  valley  between  the  Soudah^pr  Blaeii^ 
mountains.    The  nei^t  day,  havii^  $led  #v^  days 
water,  we  asia&nded  a  jri^eep  mountaiii^  by  a  moil 
difficult  patb^    To  this  succeeded  a  aumbte-  of 
valleys^  and  ascents;}  aad^  a&er  ei^t hours  mMnh 
on  the  third  day,  we  cleaved  thiaSondah  mouA*.. 
tains,  wd  deseeaded  t9^  plasn  covnred  wth  mmik 
pie«sa  of  hasate.    Umm  waa  not  the  s»nHw?att<p^  - 
peaviMme^vsiiatii^Msi^t  IM^  in  il»  pia«e  we^  mm 


the-  siielMdM^f^  >akiAiite<»bi6h  likl  p«trhlHe*  #ilh 
fatigue,  and  passed  occasionaUy  tAd"  ^fsive  (MT  A 
tlia^ti^Be^.    W«:  MH»(nt>ad  (Ml -thcl'^tttih,  i^#r  a 

dty  tiMt  cmt-  UHxAett^  iM-  faiMatiiUK,  M  bt^ 

On  the  fmirth  day  from  SocktUt,^  im  pursmi^ 
diif  coti^se  ^  th^  Muth^dtfthr-^est,  Iv^e  Made  two 
diiys' jt«itaifi)^:  iA  om  i  ttm^Uvfi^  intlte  tMit  ft^- 
€%M.  iMit^»  iif  tMr^^ttty  Mouft.'  At  fiM  tlM  SurfilKid 
«f1ftr^dsert  #sl^  a  itWt  ehctm.4i^kyijr,ittidil^ 
tetwvefis  a  -san^  {ilaiw.  ■  Ti*fr '#ifid  of  ihtr  desert 
WeMr  w5tfr  gffeaft*  vidkewce  dttfSbg  tfed  #hote  dfty,  jtAfl 
brought  vrith  it  showers  of  burning  saiid,  ■wMtfi 
ftte^u^ti;^  6bS(iured  ob^ts  M  the  diiita!nce  of  a 
ftf#  yuii,  and  tMde  ts  lose  tMt  tifack^  ¥We  of 
she-  sheejpi  wei^s-  focrtid-  onf  th«  tosA,  vutabU^  to  #&1^,' 
and  therefore  left  to  perish.  At  eleveh  (/(Stecfc'  *f 
ni^t  we  arriverf  at  ai  weH,-  which  WaB=  ntteHted 
jlnaong  iMountain^^  and!  sun^inded^  #fi!h-  bto!^hesr.- 
We  fovAd  here«#(ylafge  fldeks  <^  slife^^ilikl-^atjt/ 
#hich  w«i«  6n^  thek*  my  fr6ta  B^ttioleed  to  Moiii^ 
^d»k,  and  to  whti(Sh  the  unfortunate  initin^  w4 
]!i«9Sed  had*  bdoiigied. 

Oh'l^e'  aCth,-  aftfer  a  fidfr  of  ihi<e«  hcmr*,  w^ 
iteached'  Zeighan,  a  wall^  vilkij^y  d<>h«&ii6ft^ 
about  ^KX)  inhabitants;  and  surrounded  by  irfot^^ 
of  d«te-tyeted.  Latkade  27'*  ^S*  tibrth,  lohgfeiide 
ibo«it  }^  98f  east.  £igtit  iMiktS'  tiiy  the  SootfafWattf 
of  Z^iglMn^  h8l\4ng  passed  th«p  iilterVenttog'd^etfieif,' 
We  taxtte  to-  Sitmnoo,  a-  Ittrgee  toWn,-  wifh>^  betMf 
W»il8>  The*  h(M««s)  w«re"neitt!|f  =bulit ;  and  ^Mt>i 
ittiiMMIte,  «b«e  fiM«  i*«  }imI  s«Ai^  ftitae«  We  left  Ti^ 
pdKi,  AM»«bov<e  tbfe  bmtsK.  tHite-tr<!«(i  «AefV(§0if 
tiie  ti»#il-;  the  gardens  \(^eye^  gMd^,^  iMii^IlMottfM^ 
lAtf  coblfii' rftft  less- sd. 

VOL.  III.  L  L 


ell*  j,:fK«H4Wfl 

l^CfiMflhlft^'Hi^efe.  ,;^,.;-   ,„..-.  ,oue  axij  m   iisnt 

vers,  OE  iqii|)dat«4>b^4«nr^Bt8M>#rff  }?f^§dijff9Sii^* 

and  unwhoWioipe.     •,  i.  ..  »6i  sui  .li  Lm*  vj;£ 

,,.  Sttcb  ;lftw  gff^afkda\M..at»  .mi^Hi  4fi^Htiiihkv^ 
^fotswh^fp  p«l«)bmMe.¥i«t9F  cs#>  b^f^i^CfHisIa^ 

t^f  s%^t%fo»,a  ffomffi^%y,'i9^  buQK^i^tf^M  foMi 

cii:^9)  qf  4*iiertJKiW»md  s^^im§9Mii^^ytfimm^ 
4>ie.4o  bumwi  Uf<^.  . ;.,.  lila  viiu  iBuio£  io 

'I'be;  hard  desert,  Jwhi^^taAimJs  qs  i«^i»bfpqse9^ 
«.€i|uj(4  sui^lx,  if  bpW  b|i<»  9ot,iHihli()9^tMfnfho«Ki 
all  that  ro^  h^stp  d9iKitJir}|:ihA»i|ii^Mifc  fi%iQ«i<:4r 
Jir-aflWible..  •  .  .  ,  iv.oi-.ivm..  ^y  V 
.,,,01}^  the  ^h  of  ApriU(thei^i>tih  f^y  ^^ni^M^ 
i^.!«I^;en[^^ed.tl^  towt>  of  3f!bhi(y/a(««fidfid^  «|1 
1^  ja^  pqpuktiiMi).  w,bo>h94  cQiaetHWlijAft  «$«t 

^Iv^tQwaajre  c^  mudi,  but  tfe«);i«|i)^^;^(lRg«et^ 
bp^isf»„^r€s  U9atY  but  1^ ;» .^e^  prj|>Qi|t|l  noifuf 
^{is  a  b^ty,  sqjwm  wiqafftv/  .The  ,i9)liJ;#l)»taKJWf 
abpu^^PPt, ....  :  ;,  :•.,.•  •.,;,.  <i:iiA>j  ,flfimi<io 
Ta4^,wefliw»?dipf,geW|».»,^;ft)rtJ|e  <iMr^t 
caUefl .^V^^y  Sbaiti,  ^w  tb^  yjiliej{^.fl({^  Shft^  i^ 
i;u5^.«^8t  aij^.w^feawi  .!C?QBl«Mi»il»HlPj»j|flS*l|sI  of 

^^:f^\fAifff  ?«Wzatj,  aiJfr^gjfej)^>jtljfef<wJ» rf 

^m^^imm^:^}^  %y«fe  sall^/tilJi|b«6beo^fl|fli» 
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dried  in  the  sun,  and  taken  to  t^e  didrk^ta'df 
MiMfzoiik  and  other  places,  where  the  poorHHix 
it  ifHth'tite  saidce  trf  their  mess  of  flour.  TherSMell 
^f  this  sort  of  food  is  very  offensive,  and  ray  piren 
^tidiee  agaibst  it  wiusnot  les^  strolig;  but  neceH^ 
sity  and  habit  reconciled  me  to  its  use.       * »       " 

After  passing  over  sandy  plains,  vith  same 
ivretcbed  huts,  and  scattered  date^treesi  "we  entered 
Mourzouk,  with  every  note  of  preparation.  We. 
had  been  ^rty^one  days' on  our  journey  from^h 
poll)  that  is,  eleven  to  Bonjeitt»fiye  to  Sockne, 
thirteen  to  Mourzouk;  rbaking  twenty-nitie  da^^s 
of  actual  travelling.  Of  the  remaining  twelve,  two* 
^ere  passed  at  Benioleed,  and  ten  at  Sbckna, 
Hoon,  and  Wadan.  I  computed  the  distance  from* 
Tripoli  46  Mourzouk  at  about  500  miles. 

The  camels  never  halted  till  the  day *s  journey  was 
completed ;  nor  did  the  liberated  negroes  bekm^g 
to  the  kafilah,  who,  with  their  wives  and  chiMven, 
were  returning  to  their  respective  countries.  Chif- 
<ken  plodded  on  throughout  the  day,  their  heads  ^- 
posed  to  the  burning  sun ;  even  those  of  four  w€vb 
years  of  age  walked  dwing  *iany  hours  in  the  early 
pSflTt  of  the  day ;  and  when  they  were  unable  to 
piooeed  fiuther,  they  were  placed  on  camels. -*  Ast 
old  man,  totally  blind,  walked  the  whole  way,  led 
by  his  wile,  and  supported,  as  he  said,  by  thef  hope 
<^againhe»ing  the  voices  ^  his  countrymen.'  * 
''.  I  founds  In  the  ^urse  dfthis  journey,'  that  a 
(Hip  of  co£^,  taken  early  in  the  morning, -pre- 
vented  tkerst,  iuifdikhat  wh^n  this  could  not  be  had; 
it  wsJi  best  to  t»fce  nothing. -We  did  not-re^mre 
mter  in  the  dayr  if  we- abstained^ from*  e&ting  atod 
^MMraig  eatty  J  b<k  if  wtttet-ni^i:©  takettihto-an 
mpKjr^omUhlyne  su€^d^  gi^^tly  ftomHhirsk 

ll2 
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'   On  my  fynmr  visit  taMoiirzmi&,  I  ganre  an  ac- 
eoiHit  of  this  city;  some  particulafs  may  ncfw  be 

Mourzouk  was  now  said  to  contain  about  ^^500 
Hilii^bitanits.  The  walls  which  inctose  it  ai^  about 
fifteen  fbet  high,  eight  feet  thiek  at  the  bottom^ 
and  tapering  towards  the  tdp«  There  are  seven 
gatoa;  four  of  which  are  boilt  up,  to  prevent  the 
l^pte  from  escaping,  when  reqwred  to  pay  their 
taxes.  The  streets,  in  general,  are  narrow ;  but 
there  are  ^Mny  ppen  Bpac^,  cohered  witb  sand, 
Qa  winch  the  caiaeb  of  the  traders  are  stationed. 
Maay  date^trees  grow  in  the  town,  and'  some 
houses  have  attached  to  thehi  small  square  inclo- 
8»res,  in  which  are  cultivated  onions  and  red  pep- 
per. In  building,  clay,  formed  into  balls^  and 
dried  in  the  sini,  is  u^ed  for  brieks,  and  nmd  for 
mortar;  and,  as  rain  is  not  known  here,  these  ma- 
t^mls  are  dwaJble*  Locks  an^d  keys  are  large  and 
he»vy,  and  of  curious  cobstruc^tion. 

The  bouse  allotted  me  was^  a  very  good  one,  and 
a^te8crq)tion>of  it  may  convey  ah  idea  of  others 
(tf  that  denomination  A  dodr,  high  enough  to 
admit  acamel^  opened  into  a  broad  passage,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  a  stable  for  five  horses,  and 
a  room  for  domestic  ^^ves;  on  the  other  a  door 
opened  into  a  lofty  room.  The  roof  wai*  su|^- 
ported  by  four  palm-trees;  and  in  the  centre  was 
left  an  opening  about  ten  feet  square,  from  which 
the  house  received  light,  a»d  its  unavoidable  ac- 
c<»npax|iment»  here,  heat  and  dust.  On  the  sides 
wece  doors  opening  into  smaller  apartments, 
which,  receiving  light  only  from  the  doors,  were 
comparatively  cool.  Over  these  wa*  a  galteiy 
leading  to  two  small  upper  rooms*  From  the 
large  apartment,  a  passage  l6d  into  a  coort,  with 


smtU>r6oms.oii  the  iides,  and  a  well  of  tolerably 
good  vrater.  I^e  floors  weire  of  sand ;  the  walls 
wererou^ly  {^tered,  and  ^hevired  the  mark&  oT 
the  only  intltumBnt  used  on  these  occasions^  the 
fillers  of  the  right;  hand.  i 

The  castle  is  a  very  large  btiilding,  rising  to  thd 
height  of  80  or  90  feet ; .  the  lower  walls  are  SO  <rf 
60  feet  inA  thickness ;  the  upper  taper  off  to  4  or  5. 
The  entrance  is-  a  long,  Mirinditig  passage  ih  tfaiei 
wall^  peir&ctly  dark^  and  rising  very  steep.'  Afc 
the  outer  door  is  a  large  shed,  under  which  is 
placed  the  chair  of  state,  and  here  the  Siiltah 
giveB  audience  every  Friday  after  returning  from 
the.  mosque*  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  sove** 
nign  are  smoothly  plastered,  and  omkmented 
with  daubs  of  fed  paint. 

'  The  wdfe  in  Mourzouk  are  from  twenty  to  tliirty 
fed:  in  depth,  and  are  so  large  that  they  resemblia 
ponds:  the  water  is  salt^  and  has  a  bad  sc^nt# 
Hiere  are  only  three  springs  in  the  countiry, 
and  these  are  near  Traghan.  The  water  fl*om 
the  wells  is  universally  brackish,  and  in  some 
places  quite  salt  j  but,  by  being  accustomed  t6  it^ 
ajid  by  comparing  the  best  with  the  worst,  the 
former  may  be  accounted  almost  fresh. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  date-trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mourzouk,  and  the  neighbouring  vil. 
kges^  amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  driven  from  the  mountains 
of  Benioleed,  and  numbers  die  by  the  way.  When 
they  arrive  at  Mourzouk,  though  they  are  skele- 
tons, they  sell  for  three  or  four  dollars  each ;  and, 
when  fatted,  for  ten  or  twelve.  The  gooro6  ndt 
sells  at  tfiie  rate  of  four  nuts  for  a  dollar.  Butter  k 
^tpughtiv^  skins  froni  the  nearest  parts  of  the  sesu 


(K^Tst;  having &9t  been  boiled ;  it  h'tM^id'amA  in 
a'  liquid  state ;  bnt  it' is  esteidmed'a  grmt  daintj^i 
Stiet;Mlted  ami  boiled,  k  blsa  bought  fywe^lUse 
same  places.  '  People  iirho  can  stfibrd  it  mix  gttst 
quantities  of  butter  and  red  pepper  in  all  their 
food ;  a  quart  of  buttier  is  sometimes  pointed  over 
the  dooglij  mess  of  one  man.  ' 

In  (|ualit^  of  physician,  I  wa&'desii^d  «o  Attisnd 
the  children  of  the  Sultan,  and  I  saw  ttro'^^liis 
d&ughters,  one  of  three  years  old»"the  >oCher  6f  a 
yeaf  and  a  half,  who  were  literally  laden  with  goJd. 
Each  of  the  Sultan's  sons  has  a  troop  of  slaVies, 
2^aut  his  o^n  age,  who  constantly  attend  hiiify, 
ind  are  his  playmates,  under  due  subjeetion^;  ftW' 
among  thosle  who  wait  upon  the  youngest  boy  ^gire 
niore  than  five  years  old.  Orte  is  the  bearer  Of  bis 
mf^ter'^  bnrnoose,  two  carry  each  a  sKppery;  and 
the  processiota  is  closed  by  one  who  is 'tottering 
unfder  the  w^eight  of  his  musket.      •  « 

I  saw  at  Mourzoukapair  of  silver  fttters,  for  the 
ancles  of  a  lady,  which  weighed  128  ounces;  Both 
men  and  women  have  a  custom  of  wearing  iiv  their 
nfostrils  a  twisted  leaf  of  onion  or  clover.*  Liee  <m 
their  persons  are  universal ;  and  to  he  skilled' in 
the  art  of  catching  them  is  a  recommendatian^t^tf 
Ibtnale  slave  on  sale.  :  ,.;    i 

Landed  property*  is  possclssed  by '  individuals^ 
and  may  be  transferred  at  their  pleasure.  It  ge- 
nerally descends  to  the  nearest  relatioi^ ;  btft  if 
the  owner  die  without  heirs^  or  be  put  to  d^th 
fbi  any  alledged  crime^  it  becomes  the  prop6rfif  iOf 
the  Sultan.  Gardens  are  drtided  into  sqmrea'OKf 
about  three  feet,  with  little  channels  betW^n 
theni  fot'  the  purposi  of  *  irrigation. '  ^  In- Mm^ 
pfaces  ifhe  grourid  is  allowed  **  tb  drink^^  that  ^itf 


MILIT4HV  ^f  9^^^-  ^^ 

t«i,  |^cc|)mp]^t<^3f' ilboided*  .Much  dimg  ip  ns^^ 
s^ihI  }u^  0I4  gti^dftqa  .^  saady  aoil  of  tte  fj(^iii?^y<; 
hfl^  9^i^y  .Ibe  aprpfaranc^  of  «»c>uldf  (ChuamgPr^ 
w|jk^^  b^'Can  find  water,  can  create  iertility» 
^  The  mUkaiy  fwoe  may,  on  an  emergen^y^v 
aaMunit  tod^OOQ^  men.  It  is  composed  of  Ar:fl>9^ 
for  the  Fezzaners  are  considered  as^  too  pusiliani^ 
ifious  taJbeTttr^iadted;  if  they  do  not  %ht,  b^wevier, 
^ey  areol^lig^  to  support 'those  who  do..  -  The. 
ipilftary  ai^hieyemc^nts-are  limited  to  an  annual  ex^ 
p0dition<uito^^|^  9egro  counferies^  to  procure  irlav/^,. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  by  a  person^  or  per.* 
^99fi^ujr;knpwn#  the  town  or  district  in  which  th^ 
h^  4%4b)iiWd  ifr  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  cf  J^OOO 
49Ha,rfi't^' the  Sultan.  If  the  murderer  be^afterf. 
iiil9r(l^^4)ae4^<e9fd^  he  escapes  punishment^  comr 
IN^iqpatkW'i^r  0iecarimehAving-alceady'4)eeD'4^a4fSrr 
The  Sheik  of  Sockna  w^  fouvd  one  night  wit^  hi% 
throat  cut;  and  Mi|J$[Bi»  who  alone;  was  supposed 
guilty  of  the  deed/ j^^Otorted  2^000  dollorairom  |he 
inhabitant  of  4b«*  town.  *    tr. 

t  The  current' ttioney  of  Fezzaii  i€  the  .^SpaniaJb^ 
flellair*  <  SmaUi^r^  paj^ni^nts^  are  inad^  inc^riiw 
Thre^  gdllons  of  e^nl  or  forty-eight  of  d^i^es^  ari| 
^y]mQ^tdy:.viK>rth  a  dpUai?.  /  : ,  »  ft 

Falsehood  is  not  considered  odious,  unless  it  b§ 
i^^0t)e4>'}  an4$  whan  employed  in  tradings  the 
£^9^ner§^9|Srinrtb£^t  it  is;  albwed  by  the  Komn^ 
C^rithe  |)e^fit  of  merman  to/  -^.^^ 

;i'^'Fe7za^pFGyei4)  .say%*^^  Give  a  Aiourzo^l^oitf^ 
y^w  ^nger,  and  Jiie  s^iU  /beg,  first  tho^elbowy  a^ 
tbe;ii<ih^^oi^9rnhQnf>  as  Jcaeps^  rv.*  .  orfi 
n^Thf^ilftngesg^fof  y^Eartiis  th^  V^Lr^fc;.  hTJb% 
FnaUns^fthe./P^ntateuchii^  theiJPflc^s.ctf  Siq^^iGtiiiii 
wej«(p\nBf}|ri^iHnown,9»d  fie^^ijeRC^^  j4^  Af*- 


\iii^iU»4»tim  of  (i)e  Nev  7p4*!9«»^*>  wbieb  I 
Mwit^  I»e» wap  «agp%re*4».*a4.*be  only  ex- 
«(»ptioA((  .vadp  to  it  were,  Hmt-  Qim%  W9»  oidled 
.the  Spn.pf.0od,  »«d  tJti»t  St.  PwU  iuid  oioi(Ue4  to 
j^wfrnmee  the  eowipg  of  MubMse<i,  vbush  ttieae 
jpM^le,  beiie¥e:V«i- A»retpld  by  our  ^viour.  And 
er-M^  by  (h9  ^^><>stl@f  There  pre  in  Moyrsouk  a 
few  «ppie9  of  ftwie  of  the  ll^oumnd  >nd  One 
'j'»les ;.  ap4  tbc  V(>y9fe(|  of  Sipdb^ul  the  jailor, 
aye  te  fully  accredited  as  the  i^orAn  itself,  . 

.ThefQU9wing;i9fi/tr»n4liitiQ¥)ii9fia  soRg  pf  tbe 
Arab*  ^  fe^f^p : 

(^  iiere  1 90),  well  mpunted  on  «^  horse  wb^se 
evu  »rt.  Jil(e,pen9>  vfk^  mm  U^^  an  Ante}|>pe,  and 
knows  none  but  bis  master.  My  new  red  ca{>  be- 
comes roe  well,  my  iword  is-  ab^>  toy  pi8t«J»v«ip 
sreU  ol«Med»  and  n^y  h^  »hiR«s  in.  the  »»&»  M 
xht  bfi»rttof  a  fuge<»n  beats  when  4be  is  robbei  of 
Jmi  ywng*.»o  wiU  the  heart  of.  my  Wo  be«t  fen' 
me  wM9  #be  «ee«  me.  She  will  not  aUaw  the  d«^ 
to  bark,  and  she  will  leave  the  teftt  a»  if  in.  aeiiivh 
»f  wpod.  If  hex  kinarufqs  see  her  with  m«,  she 
«b»U.<n9l:  mimn  under  their  displeasMre;  Xwiil 
^fthw.on  my  horse,  and  fly  with  hecj  for  my 
Steed  has  ears  like  pens,  he  rung  like  «a  ^nteloiie. 
■wd  knQW«  npne  but  his  master.  My  new  red  cap 
b«!3(«pae^  a^e  welU.my  iswford.  is  sh^p,  i«ty  pifitf»ts 
§69  well  eWaned.  and  »iy. belt, chines  in  the  a«»." 

,  The  soul  pf  the  Arab  »ppear».  in  these-  lines. 
i4lce.  *  Europaajn  lov«r,  he.  derives  spirp  eopse- 
(jnwpe  ftpjn  bis  new  red  gap;  but  his  herae  and 
bi^.  vms  ajre  bi«  p£id«>x  and  hi^  gftll^try  «p«»sta  w 
^lyingjijil' the  ia^  by/  f<¥rce,  .    i  „ :  , 

„  <Mow[«>uJk  wi  in  Wtitud^,  g^;"  ^'  north,;  loiifi- 
t<*del5iP^2'eftst, ,  .,  .         ,  ...     .„, 


THE  yjJAflWPK,  NSll 

Vj^. .to- Jlia  4#|g4^^.    iVom  Oh©:  17th  «f  -  Mi^.  t« 
$lj9.i^,^Jjj»e»  it  WW  ,at4i»^swn.e*hour3  fww* 


:...,,•■,  '  ■     .  '        ,..'.,,.  I,..     ».     ..." 

'   ■  CHAPTER  XXXI.    '  V  ^ 

i:«(;.  TttAWCKt   FIf?;  T3EB3QQ.      Q^TOPN*»     ^TROTRRY. 
=  * ' '  RB'BUfiN  Tp  THE   COiiST.      COHCXUSIOW.-^^ 

IN^  JwJy  w»py  parties  of.  Tuwck  from  K^^^to^^i 
Ag^des^  and  (^f a^>  ^vs^  to  Mour:?oul;,  wiikd^lAiro^i 
and  »i€f  obwdiw*  Tlwy  wei^  tail  fitwght,  and 
h«ndwme>.d^iiij94'  ft»  s^ir  of  ind^pciod^ace  w4 
pridt.  THeir  skin,  w^pr©  kept  qpvar^d,  ww  •» 
white i»  tfealfpfmiwy UvirQp^aps  j  whereexpdaed to 
thfi  «» it  w§8  qf  a  4ftfk  brown.  On  thm  fa^e^  th^y 
?wdro  a  ao«lc>n'a<>v?dngywhiqb  d^scend^d  froin  t^ 
]»iddle  of  th»  pose  to  tbf^  br^st^  Th^y  gave  n© 
otbtr  r^Ason  for  th]#  qu«(pin  tb^n  tbat  thair  fathers 
did  so  %  but  their  father 8  pTobi^bJy  did  so  to  pr^ 
vent  their  inhaliiig  the  eand  of  title  desertt^  Mdily 
of  tl^ae  peo^e  wope  alikls  and  kaftam  of  th^ 
flktns  of  antelopes,  wdii  prepared,  and  neatly  jewed 
together.  Their  sandab  were  of  bkek  leather, 
Qoriaitsly  embroidered  on  the  inside  of  the  9ole» 
nd  fkstened  to  the  feet  with  iccirlet  thongs.  Each 
man  carried  a  whip,  a  fiword,  4  dagger*  a  light 
elagant  apear,  andgenei^Uy  a  muaket^  The  spear 
was  sometimes^  of  iron,  inlaid  with  bri^s^  and 


asibetimes  of  wood^' highly  o^naol^tedbr^pill^ey 
Hiver  miiit^  by  kiflaingt  ^^e  hand ;  ^lot  ^mii  4bfit: 
ofthe-^ttkao  of'Fei^ean,  Imk  they  take  his  hilBd 
and  «hake  it ;  and  ttfea  i^ire/  hokiteg  themedbyctf 
erefct,  and  lookiaghkn-sftadilysisi  tboAcew  ffCheir 
hiigtti^e  is  the  Bferebber,  the  originai'tt'ngiie^QC 
northern  Africa,  and  they  believe-it  'was  iifKiken'by. 
Noah.  Their  rel^on  is  that  of  Mtthasned^  Imt 
their  knowledge  of  the  Prophet  2md*hii(imgw9lgf^ 
ia  fimked  to  La  jiUak  ilaMldh  Shedt$m  JIMiimeA 
Basmls  Allah : .  Then».  is .  bo  Oodv  Jbtili  God^  «ndl 
bear  witaess  that  Muhamed  k  the  IVuphtfe  of  *  Go^^: 
iSbme  of  the  tribes  of  the  T6aridcan  ijolistoiiti^ 
at  ^ar  with  the  states  .of  fiaadan^iaflfd  Mt^nmimAi 
dreaded  by  the  black  n)en«  The  triba^nMjreifa'M^ 
Fezza&  is  that  of  Graat^  a  walled  tew|i,^/teii'dttylr 
firotn  Mou^zoidc,  sev^n^  weat  by  south  4rom'JStii>ha«r 
twenty  east  from  Gadames,  and  twenty  from'Tliat^) 
Crriiat  is'  built  partly  on  'U  plahi^  and^  psarftlj^  on'the 
aide  bfft  steep  hill.  The  Sheik  (of  Grants  ia^oiaiodi 
SukaiSy  and*  receives  a  revenue  fvomtbe  tetdddiiM 
habftants^who  are  <:alled  Gratia';  but  tht  Tj^arroj^ 
are^in  general,  wanderers^  and-pay^hioraoifaonil^^/ 
Thtte  ia  annually  at  Graat  a  great  vnMffktll^ilot 
wliich  traders  resort  If ocn  8oRda»y  VeUwm^^Gk^ 
dames^  and  otibter  ccfuntrtes ;  and  tdUl'  pajr  JiTdufyt 
wfttch  i»tBilei'sqf^ty/nion^^Utkel!^wi(jkkr{T^ 
people  of  Graadt  ha^ve  Uttk-  eorn  lof^tbeir  pwn^rJMfejf 
Ady  procure^  it  fronai^'MouraoiikHiiiekQlitange  Ikm 
aiavesi'gold,  and  other  articloa.  Five*j9r  aibuoijleai 
from  Graat  ts  a  waltei  town,  oatted  £1  Qrafasat^ 
feflkous  fc^  the  quaiotity  and  ^ext^AloMfi  ofi.tfa« 
grapes  prddioeed  in'  its  ^krlnitjf •  o  'Tl^e^^Steiktanali 
lliiwr;:^tta9gQs»  r^>  omverae  < with  tkw  rwit^ea^abd 
dtog^itei^j;  ,4lbqy:are^6aiddto'beffatf>^d2bMd6Qiiifi^ 
but  modest. 


^iHite  naitfis,  wtiicfa  is  m  >tfae  madi  to'  BorkK)^    i«^ 

it  tbirtyigi3B4mminer,  arforty-flve  winteifdaysfioiir 

Monr^uk,  siiui  (m^nty  frowBornio^    It  is^hsrgec 

town  than  Mourssouk;    Hie  inhabitants  ar e^To- 

^ridi4'  **The  country  is  gov0^ned  Iky  a  Sheifci^n^ho  is 

0onsidered  as  gueat  a  manas  the>Sui6anof)Ee2fiSaa. 

Gadames  'is^^fte^  days  journey,  -or  about -ft^Cl 

mstes,  sd«th^west  of  Tripcdi^  and  eight  day«ijmiru 

ney  from  theix^fm  o£  Idiki  in  the  Wadey  Sh«iti; 

It  was  fiormedy  independent ;  but,  a^  few  y^sM 

ago,  it  was  takeii  by  the  son  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tri^ 

poH,  and  it  is  now  trifcatary  to  this  sovereign.  The 

Mtittts^aofe  Anabs^'they  trade  to  Timbactoo^  and 

thei^  are^'few  who  do  u^t  speak  the  language  x>f 

^t  country  and  the  Tuarick.  •  It  is  here  that  tb^ 

flierchailte  Assemble  wlio  are  going  to  TimMiotod 

or^Tuatr  ■      .'     .  '     •   '  '  ^  •■  ^  ■   =*'-^^ 

</  Two  tiiibesi  live; in^Gadaznee ;  the  tolto^ ' whidi ^l^ 

surrounded  by  aolarge  \mll^  being  divided 'by  rap 

broad  wail,  fumnng  from  east  to  westy  through  lib£ 

o^itre*     In  the  middle  of  this  is  a  gate.  '•'Siird 

merly  the  itihahitanbs  q£  the  two  towns  w^e  con^ 

linusftiy  at' war  with  eadi  others  andnowi  they  hjuvi 

SMffetimes  dangeirons  quou^rels.   No  intermarriage 

take  place<between  Idiera  $  and:  an^aoeideiital  vwU 

ter  from  one  town  rarely  escapes  imoib-froni' tftw 

people  of  the  other*    The  streets^  ave  covered  in,^ 

aiida^e  so  dark  th«t,^atsiiii^set»  a  person  isunabl^ 

to  :fiiid  his  way  without  a  lampi^    The  houses  m^ 

of  »ud,t  and  have  no^upjl^^ory,  but'  tfa^' ar^ 

good.    The  northetn  half  0£;thetiCi(rcte  is  oslliiiii 

Be»ewa(ieed;<  the  southerns Beneii(«ztt^r-i  ^  >^  m!i 

^ )  Z  saspeet  4ihat,^  inf  these  instanees,  ^ais^  ifftlmse^^ 

Benl  Abbas^jand '  Beciiole^in^  TnpcQi,  ^hi^j^>pdt 


9ti  nzzAH* 

kCibii  of  the  peofie  ha3  been  applied  to  thd  toi^n ; 
and  thaj;  ttese  several  places  are  the  residence  of 
the  Bern  Abba34  the  Beni  Waleed,  and  the  Beni 
Wazed;  that  is  the  sons  of  Ahba$».  Waleed,  tmd 
Wazed. 

In  the  southern  town  of  Gadames  is  a  spring  of 
fresh  and  warm  water,  which  is  distributed,  tl^ough 
five  channels,  to  both  towns,  and  their  outei*  circle 
of  gardens  arid  date-trees.  Each  part  has  its  pro* 
per  allowance ;  and,  when  one  has  received  it,  the 
channel  is  dammed  up,  and  the  water  is  conducted 
to  another.  Persons  are  deputed  from  both  towns, 
to  regulate  the  prbper  distribution. 
\  These  communities  present  a  curious  picture  of 
human  nature.  A  spring  is  found  in  the  desert, 
and,  as  springs  affi>rd  the  means  of  subsistence, 
two  friendly  tribes  take  possession  of  it,  and  build 
their  residence  near  its  waters.  Human  beings 
have  failings  and  faults ;  proximity  discovers  them 
to  each  other ;,  offence  is  given  and  taken ;  neigh<- 
bdurs  quarrel  and  fight.  Yef  the  spring  cannot  be 
forsaken,  and  they  live  as  enemies  and  strangers. 
Had  either  party  been  the  strong^*,  the  weaker 
would  h^ve  been  driven  into  the  desert,  and  6a- 
dames  would  have  been  only  one  town.  Each  has 
its  Sheik,  and  both  are  now  appouited  by  the  Ba- 
shaw of  Tripoli. 

During  my  stay  at  Mourzouk,  a  kafilah  of  Arabs, 
Tripolinfes,  and  Tibboo,  arrived  from  B6moo, 
bringing  with  them  l,4O0  slaves.  I  saw  th^n  en« 
ter  the  town,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  piteoqs  spec- 
ta.cle.  The  legs  and  feet  of  these  unfortunate 
captives  were  swelled  to  ah  enormous  sizie,  and 
their  bodies  emaciated.  They  were  sinking 
litidet  loads  of  firewbod  i  and  little  children,  worn 


tO'  skelet6n»  with  &tigue  m^  hardships  hcfi^t  th^ 
share  of  the  burthen ;  while  their  owners  rode  oxi 
*ameh,  with  the  dreaded  whip  suspended  from 
theil"  Wrists,  Some  of  the  wi^mea  ^rried  ai^  theif 
backs  infantsf  so  sm^J  thstt  they  niwwt  have  be^tf 
bom  u|icntheroa;d.   -  * 

iFhe  Tibboa  who  bring  slates?  fro«i  Borneo  ri^ 
on  saddles  something  like  the  English,  but  smatt^r^ 
and'  hiving  a  high  peak  in?  front :  their  bridles  abd 
stirrups  also  resemble .  the  English  j  but  th^ 
leave  the  great  toe  out  of  the  fitirrop,  their  shoeB 
having  a  division,  like  the  thumb  of  a  mitten,  for 
this  pui*pose.  -  ITie  Tibboo*  obtain  theii?  hor&e?^ 
from  1* ripoK,  in  exchange  for  slaves ;  and  they  are 
naore  careful  of  these  animals  than  they  are  of 
their  families;  They  fatten  them  with  ballsf  of 
meal.  A  fine  horse  sells  in  the  negroe  countries^ 
for  i^om  ten  to  fifteen-  fenralie  slaves.  There  aw 
Tibboo  in  Fezzan,  in  Bergoo,  Bornoo,  and  to  the- 
northward  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

On  the  14th  of  December  I  left  Mourzouk  oft  a? 
journey  to  the   southward;    first   directing  my 
course  to  the  eastward,  and  passing  through  ther 
toii^ns  of  Traghan  and  Zuila,  which  I  had  seen  off 
piy  former  visit  to  Fezzan.     From  Zuila  we  had  to» 
cross  a  desert  of  three  days,  and  among  our  pcq- 
visibns  was  a  whole  sheep,  stewed  in  its  own  fat,' 
with  garlick,  onions,  and  red  pepper.    The  sheep, . 
when  cold,  was  put  in  a  goat  skin,  and  would  havjB  ^ 
kept  good  for  two  or  three  weeks  j  the  fat  was  re- 
spired for  cuscasoe  and  bazeen*^ 
^  On  the  25th  I  left  Zufla  with  two  conductors, 
^ho  were  persons  of  consequence,  and  passed  the 
night  at  a  wretched  village,  ten  miles  <%t9.nt,  the 
inha^bitants  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  s^ele- 


svs 
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toM.  Oh' thefblWitfg  day  we  marched  ^vi^r&>MUt 
plain,  and  slept  at  a  large  scattered  village  called 
MejdooL  After  this,  plains  of  grarrel  and  sand^  a 
steep  pass  through  mountainst  a  level  plain  with 
two  Wells^  and  an  uneven  countty,  brought  us  to 
the  town  of  Gatrone.  Our  journey  froai  Ztiila 
hid  occupied  five  days,  and  I  estimated  the  dis- 
tance at  110  miles. 

'  Gati'one  is  in  latitude  24^  48'  north,  longitude 
about  15^  56'  east.    The  people  within  the  walls 
call  themselves  Fezzaners,  though  the  langnage  of 
Borneo  is  more  generally  spoken  than  the  Arabic. 
All  kafilahs  coming  from  the  interior  id  Mour- 
zouk  are  obliged  4o  stop  here  till  an  accotiilt  is 
taken  of  their  merchandize. 
'    The  young  women  of  Gatrone  have- aquiline 
noses,  lips  like  those  of  Europeans,  litae  tee^,  and 
black  and  expressive  eyes.    Their  form'  is  light 
and  elegant,  and  they  walk  erect.    Their  ani^ 
are  not  loaded  with  a  mass  of  n^etal,  but  have  otily 
a  light  ring  of  silver  or  copper,  which  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  jetty  s|cins.    The  most 
singular  ornament  is  a  piece  of  red  coral,  fastened 
to  the  nose  by  means  of  a  hole  perforated  thrdt^ 
the  right  nostril.    As  this  was  a  festival,  1  had'atl 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  these  ydung  liwfieif; 
who  performed  a  very  graceful  shawl  dance  it  ffi)f 
door,  at  midnight.  --'  '-' ^ 

Gatrone  is  surrounded  by  4and  hills,  ten  whicSi 
are  built  the  palm  huts  of  the  Tibboo,  who  form  k 
separate  coitimunity.  The  countenance  of  thfe 
xideii  is  ihtelKgent ;  their  persons  are  slander,  ah  A 
they  are  so  active  that  they  are  ft6quentli^  calll^ 
-^the  Birds.**'  Thd  Tlbbod  wbmeti  do  hoi  cdver. 
their ^6e$.^  Th^  eiitfrfeTpo^lfttion  oif iG^frone  ttik^ 


ihDse  of  the:  interior  live  chiefly  by+pjundqrr^.aiii* 
Ahw^  they  ^re.  not  crael,  are.  mq%t  i^i^dept 
ll^iQy^^  Tthis  propensity  secures  ta  tbemf  the,  g^ 
meiral  c^mperceof!  Fea^an  wiil^  Wadey,  which  li^ 
tio  th^  southward  and  eastward  of  ;.Fe^^,  and 
with  Baghermee;  few  strangers  choosing  4xi  xi^k 
9(p]|&sage  thfwgh..  their  country.  They  are  t^ad 
i^skiASrliwe.in.graashuts^.cnr  hole?  in  the  roc^, 
lipd  ^0  abiie%  :^aw.  ...  . 
,  ^  Qa/tH^  3 1  sjt  ;9f  JDec^her,  after  one.  day's  j^s** 
\|rie  Ij^  £jati:<a^  aad;proceeded  to  the  southward* 
;3jVe  w^rc^^q^tji/on  thei  sands  without  the  tawn,.l^y 
a  troop  of  about  fifty  girls,  i^receded  by  t,wp  drunor 
piers*. v.T^i^.tSiMirowided  our  horses,  kneeling^end 
fffigiv^  jp  4^ri}s.^.  th^2  ^  rose  and  ditnc^  J^omi 
jisri  till  tfe^.  brother  of  tb#  Kaid  of  Traghan,  w|)<^ 
11^  one  of  my  cooductorSf  fired  his.  gunraod  rode 
amcing  jthem  j  wh^.  tiiey  convinced^nje  thajt  I  ha^ 
uev^r  seen  ;$^;fter  ciinners.  Our  road  wa»  ovegc 
99$4,  in  whijgl^;fr^aU. dumps  of  yo^i^  date^-tr^f^ 
FflSe  §Qatt^«ed  At  jintervjds.  :In  ,two  hours. ip^ 
fttPtfih^i)  th^  villjig^.  of  El  Bakki,  where  two  l»rg^ 
IfumQS^si,  SQxne  d^t^-^trees,  fig-trees,  and  .vii^» 
^^itl^ijn  thj9.8|}acjg  pf  ,half  sk^  acre^  formed  a  little 
]^?^p^4is^i»/thejB?dd|5ti0fth^  desert.:  ;,. 

On  striking  our  tent  on  the  morning: x?;f: the, 1st 
«fr January,  we  foupd^^bpi^.two jqujirts  of  flies 
yhich  hf^^^aken,  rf fuge  from,  th^  qpjf d> .  p^d  w^v^ 
ip ra  ^pid  fit4t?*r  The  Pfcond  day, , w^  arrived  a^ 
Yi^gerry,  fb?  sQjitJiern,Jlipiit.pf  Fe^zgn^and  fl^^f^ 
^Aj^iilcs^ifrqmGptrQp^,^.:;  .^    .  '  ,  ,  .,  .^~  [^ 

;  ,MT/?gerry  r>v,e.jv,§re,  Ipdged  in  t^^9nj^*  g9pd 
^Mf^  lift  1*9  ;PJ»Qfer  ;#MfJ)aSt^^^ 
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mtrattudtd  bf  ih^  wilk^  of  the.  t^eot  amtl0. 
Thwe  wi^ls  were  thirty  feet  in  thiduNss  ^t  tli^ 
fiase,  and  ten  at  the  tppv  and  had  toiaU  locip-^ho^ 
for  iDiisketryv    Whhin  the  inclosure  were  welk  of 
very  salt  water*  The  castle  waa  in  .a-  nhinoua  state  i 
and«  indeed^  throu^out  the  whole  of  Fez^an,^  tbe 
towna  carried  tbe  marks  of  better  dajxs.     Heife  tbd 
date-tteea  are  in  the  town,  and  to  the  northward  of 
kp  and  here  the  cultivation  of  the  date  cea^eso:  to 
the  southwardr  the  desert  advances  close  ta  the 
town.     Tegerry  is  in  latitude  S4^  ^  north,  a^ 
Ungitude  about  1^^  40'  east* 

From  Tegttrry  to  Borgoo  is  S2  days  journey  to 
the  south-east^  TheTibbooof  Borgoo  are  a  bai^d^ 
some  people ;  their  hair  is  not  so  wtooily,  mor  their 
akin  80  darky  as  those  of  negroes  in  geMral. 

.Wigunga  is  eight  days  east  of  Borgoo.     Ther^ 
are  rocks  in  both,  so  high,  that  ^*  a  ma^i  ^naoc 
see  their  tops  without  losing  his  red  cap^''     Wa- 
junga  has  three  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  tiM 
Arabs  say  is  the  NeeL    It  is  atod  called  GauiH^ 
which  is  tbe  Soudan  term  for  wat^s  in  geoerat. 
(I  .should  rather  imagine  it  to  be  the  Soudan  term 
Jo&V  or  Great)*    This  river  is  also  called-  the  Kat- 
ti^um*    The  people  of  Wajunga  Me  clotheil  m 
skias  'r  stome  wear  a*  garment  of  curious  leathei'. 
They  are  a  fine  race  of  people^  and  run  swiftly  j 
but  they  are  Ka^fers^  and  were  not  made  by  God, 
but  come  into  the  world  by  chance. 

Waday  ia  ten  days  south  from  WajuDga. 

Tibesty  is  to  the  east  of  the  road  to  Borneo  ^ 
atod  is  oo  the  road  to  Waday. 

^  Hcnueniann  proceeded  from  Moiirzouk  to  Boraoo,  and 
firoii  itienee  to  Noofi,  a  country  on  the  borders  of  the  western. 
lioM.    AtBaUksttt,  its  ditef  toim,  hedM  of  djrMltery; 
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On  the  7th  of  January  I  left  Tegerjry,  on  my 
return  to  Mourzouk.  Though  I  was  accompanied 
oh  this  journey  by  two  of  the  Sultan's  officers, 
who  had  the  power  of  taking  from  the  inhabitants 
whatever  we  wanted,  without  making  any  com- 
pensation, it  had  been  my  custom  to  pay  for  my 
provisions.  But  so  admirably  do  men's  necks  be- 
come fitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  them,  that  I 
found  on  my  return,  the  people  refused  to  give 
me  food  j  saying,  "  He  is  a  fool  who  pays  for 
things  he  has  the  power  to  take  ;'*  I  therefore  was 
obliged  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  cugtom  of 
the  country,  and  take  what  I  wanted  by  force. 

At  Gatrone  we  met  with  a  party  of  Fezzan 
Ar^s,  who  were  returning- from  an  expedition 
into  the  negro  countries,  undertaken  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  procuring  slaves.  The  party  had  over-run 
Bergoot  Wajunga,  and  the  southern  part,  as  it 
was  said,  of  the  Bahar  el  Gazal,  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  country  bordering  on  such  river  i  and 
had  brought  with  them  eight  hundred  lean  crip* 
pies,  clad  in  skins  and  rags,  between  two  and 
three  thousand  camels,  and  about  five  hundred 
asses.  180  mounted  Arabs,  and  about  300  on 
foot,  were  still  remaining  in  the  country  of  the 
negroes.  Nearly,  a  thousand  camels,  and  many 
captives,  had  died  on  the  road. 

Dates  are  so  plentiful  in  Borgoo,  that  these 
people  had  tasted  no  other  food  during  forty-two 
days,  than  those  they  brought  with  them;  yet  the 
Arabs  were  well  looking.  Sucking  infants,  if  se-  ' 
parated  fro«ft  their  mothers,  had  only  to  eat  dates  , 
or  die.  Many  of  the  cliildren  were  carried  in 
leathern  bags;  alkd  in  onekiate&ce  I  «aw  a  iseii 
of  children  hanging  from  one  side  of  a  eiMnel,'  and 
its  young  one,  in  a  bug,  haflging  tboui  th^  othfir» 
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Five  men  of  Wajunga,  fierce^  weUxnade^  ^^^ 
handsomes  had  each  an  iron  collar,  with  two 
rings  behind ;  through  one  of  these  was  put  the 
right  hand  of  the  wearer,  and  through  ^  the  other 
a  heavy  chaip,  which  linked  the  five  together. 
These  men  bad  been  so  confined  during. three 
months,  in  consequence  of  their  having  resisted 
their  captors,  when  taken,  and  having  eadeavoured 
to  escape  afterwards.  Their  owner  slept  with  the 
end  of  the  chain  fastened  to  his  wrist*  whenever 
he  conceived  there  was  any  danger  of  their  attempt*  I 
ing  to  leave  him. 

On  these  expeditions,  the  Arabs  r^t  ibr  the 
nigh^  at  two  or  three  hours  distance  fr4>m  the  vil- 
lage they  intend  to  plunder ;  and,  leaving  a  small 
guard  with  their  tents  and  camels,  they  arrive  at, 
and  surround  the  place  about  the  dawn. of  day. 
A  standard  is  placed  at  some  distance,  and  men, 
yrhose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  bind  the  cap- 
tives, are  stationed  round  it.  When  these  are  se- 
cured, the  pillagers  return  for  the  camels,  fiocks, 
and  provisions,  and  then  march  to  another  attack. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mourzouk  the  daves  are 
valued ;  two  little  children  being  reckoned  equal 
to  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  two  3ucb 
boys,  or  one  girl  of  the  same  age,  equal  to  a  man. 
TI)e  whole  is  then  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
the  Sultan  takes  one,  the  men  on  foot  take  one, 
and  the  horsemen  two. 

From  Gatrone  we  pursued  the  direct, way  to 
Mourzouk.  On  the  J4th  of  January  we  found  the 
water  which  had  been  in  a  bowl  during,  the  ;Di(gbt9^ 
covered  with  ice  half  ^n  inch,  iiv  .thicki|e^«,,.pp 
the  15th  we  passed  over  a  salt  plain,  on.wtiip^. 
large  slabs,  with  sharp  points,  were  standing,  }ffh. 
right :  a  path,  barely  wide  enough  for  a  cameU 
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had  been  cut  and  worh  through  it.  Iliis  bed  of 
sfdlt  extends  east  and  west  above  twenty  miles ; 
btit,  where  we  crossed  it,  its  breadth  was  only 
three.  On  the  l6th  we  arrived  at  Mourzouk,  after 
having  been  absent  thirty-three  days. 

I  ilow  prepared  to  quit  Fezzan.  On  the  niorn- 
itig  of  the  9th  of  February  1  took  leave  of  th6 
Sultan.  He  used  many  expressions  of  regret  iat 
my  departure,  the  sincerity  of  which  I  doubt^d^ 
and  he  begged  me  to  return  and  assist  him  in  con-* 
qtiering  BornoO,  which  I  did  not  promise  to  per- 
form. Our  kafilah  consisted  of  myself,  six  Arabs, 
sixteen  female,  and  three  male  slaves,  twelve 
loaded'  camels,  three  desert  camels,  my  horse, 
al«i  i:*o  sheep.  The  day  was  fine  j  our  ibamels 
Were  godd,'  and  we  set  dff  at  a  brisk  pace. 

'In  trafvdllingi  the  young  women  walked  bjp^ 
themselves,  and  the  men  followed  the  camels.  At 
cmie  o'clock,  large  bowls  of  water  were  placed  oh 
the  ground,  fbotn  which  all  the  slaves  drank,  tvhile 
kneeling.  The  iallowance^of  food  was  a  quart  of 
dates  in  the  mdrhing,  and  half  a  pint  of  ftoiir, 
made  into  bazeen ,  at  night.  When  the  latter  meal 
was  Wished,  the  men  lay  down  in  one  row,  and  the 
'  Womctt  in  anbther,  and  were  covered  witli  sack- 
cloth'  till  the  morning."  !  ;; 

On  the  7th  of  March  we  arrived  at  the  well  of 
Bonjem;  on  the  confines  of  Tripoli,  having  passed' 
seven  difierent  kafilahs  by  the  way!  From  heince, 
leaving  th^  road  of  Beniofe^d  on  our  lef^,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  northerly  direction,  for  the  town  of 
Ziil6teett  on  the  toast,  which  I  had  before  passed 
in  tny-  way  frod* Tripoli '  16  Mesurata:  On  the^ 
fourth  (fci]^,' we' C^tne  to  the  valley  of  Zemzem,; 
whichrTUtis*  north-east  ind  south-west,  and  extenci^s 
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to  the  'ise^.  in  this  vatt^  we  found  a  well,  eighty- 
four  ffeet  in  depth,  apparently  of  Roman  work- 
manship. On  the  18th,  the  eleventh  day  from 
Bonjem,  and  the  thirty-eighth  from  Mourzouk, 
we  saw  the  sea  and  arrived  at  Zuleteen. 

The  appearance  of  water  was  frequent  in  the 
desert ;  and  it  was,  in  general,  so  cleaiiy  defined 
that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  river. 
The  appterance  of  objects,  when  the  sun  was  most 
powerful,  was  also  extraordinary.  I  hare  seen  at 
a  distance  a  tree  large  enough  to  shelter  me  fiom 
the  sun  ;  and,  on  a  near  s^sproach,  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  bush,  which  would  scarcely  throw  a  shade 
upon  one  or  my  hands.  Sand-hills  seemed  very 
distant  when  the  sun  was  on  them ;  and  I  :have 
oflen  been  startled  at  seeing  a  man,  or  a  camel, 
risd  dose  to  me,  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  appa- 
rently distant  hills. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  stoney  deaert,  we 
found  small  heaps  of  stones,  which  had  been  fanned 
to  direct  travellers  on  tfieir  way.  Thesis  piles  are 
called  *'  Teachers,^'  artd  some  of  them  become  so 
noted  as  to  acquire  particular  names,  and.to.be 
resting  places  for  the  kafilahs. 

The  houses  of  Zuleteen  are  scattered  saeaig 
date  and  olive-trees  ;  and  the  neigbhuring  country 
is  level  and  luxuriant.  The  castle,  in  which  I 
lodged,  is  built  with  mud  and  gravel,  and  was, 
like  other  Arab  castles,  swarming  with  vermin. 
Here  I  took  leave  of  myTellow  travellers,  and  pro- 
oifeeded  again  to  Mesurata. 

The  Governor,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  Bey  of-Me- 

surata,  received  me  with  a  marked  attention^  hut 

'  assured  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  farther 

tt)  the  eastward  by  land.*    I  therefore  crossed  the 
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Otilf  of  Sidia^  the  Syrtts  Major  of  antiquity^  and 
landed  at  Bengazi,  the  Berenice  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus. 

I  found  the  province  of  Bengasi  in  extreme 
confusion.  Two  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  occupied 
the  territory  to  the  westward  of  the  town»  and 
who,  in  times  of  peace,  were  the  sources  of  its 
wealth  and  plenty,  had  fought  with  each  other, 
instead  of  tilling  the  ground ;  and  the  def6at(fcd 
tribe  bad  taken  refiige  in  the  town,  eating  up  the 
provisions,  instead  of  supplying  the  wretched  kiha- 
bitants  with  nusre^  Famine  prevailed;  and  ten 
or  twelve  people  were  every  night  found  dead  in 
tibe  streets*  Anxious  to  quit  such  a  scene  of 
horror,  I  encompassed  a  great  part  of  the  Pentapo- 
lis  J  visited  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe;  and  proceeded  to 
Barca.  finding  nothing  worth  my  notice  at  these 
places,  I  c(Hitinued  my  journey  to  Ras  Sem,  the 
petrified  city,  concerning  which  so  many  wonder- 
ful stories  were  told  by  a  Tripoline  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  How  large  a  por« 
tion  of  credulity  must  have  been  discarded  be- 
twe^i  the  time  when  these  were  credited,  and 
that  when  the  facts  related  by  Bruce  were  disbe- 
lieved ! 

Ras  Sem  is  five  long  days  journey  south  of  Ben- 
gazi.  It  has  no  water  nearer  than  two  days  jour- 
ney, except  a  spring  which  is  very  unpleasant  to 
the  taste.  The  only  remains  here  are  the  ruins 
of  a  tower,  or  fortification,  which  was  probably 
the  work  of  the  Vandals.  Of  petrified  men  and 
horses,  women  at  the  dium,  little  childrent  dogs, 
cats,  and  mice,  there  are  none.  But  though  his 
Tripdiine  excellency  propagated,  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  declare  that  he  did  not  invent,  the 


storji  the  Ambs  who  conducted  tmt  nftutrtained 
its  truth  till  I  was  within  two  hours  of  the  place. 

i\p{iroaching  again  the*  sea-coast,  I  c«ne  to 
Ffeolemeta,  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  the  walla  and 
gates  of  which  are  still  entire.  Here  is  a  prodi^- 
eua  number  of  Grebk  inscriptions^  and  there  are 
a  few  columns  of  an  Ionic  temple^  which  are  cu- 
rious>  as  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  manner  of  exe- 
euling  that  order* 

At  Ptdemeta  I  was  told  by  tbe  Arabs  of  that 
place  that  the  Welled  Ali,  a  powerful  tribe  who 
occupy  the  whole  country  between  this  city  and 
Alexaniiria»  were  at  war  among  themselves ;  that 
they  had  plundered  the  caravan  from  Marocco  to 
Mecca,  and  that  the  pilgrims  who  composed  it 
had  been  scattered  in  the  desert,  without  water, 
and  most  of  them  had  perished.    To  this  it  was 
added  that  Derna,  the  neighbouring  town,  which 
lay  in  my  way,  was  sufiering  under  pestilence  and 
famine,  and,  as  if  these  unAvoidaMe  evils  w^e 
notsuftcient,  the  inhabitants  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  v 

The  moment  that  I  set.  my  foot, a  second  time 
in  Jk[our20ttk  I  had  completed  the  Tour  of  ^  Aliica ; 
yet  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  proceed  to  Alexan- 
dria where  it  was  begun ;  but  such  a  torrent  of  ill 
news  as  this  was  irresistible.  -  >.     ,../ 

When  our  object  is  ^  unattainable^  we^.^satisfy 
ourselves  by  d^rectating  its  value;  a  truism  at 
least  a^  old  as  the  fable  of  the  Fo3t  and  the  Gtapes. 
On  this  principle,  I  deriyed  CPUsolatioa  from  re- 
flecting that  tJ^e  last  ten  4.ay3  journey i  of  the  apaae 
in  question,  I  had  already 'travelled  in  fliyibrmer' 
return  from  Fesszan ;  and  from  the  assurance  that' 
the  remainder  contained  nothing  worth  s^eeing. 
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Having  up  ajketnati^e,  I  embaricdd  Ton  boardi  a 
Gre^kvies^d,  which  was  refuly  to  ^il  frfatai  tha 
port  of  Ftolemeta;  and  from  the  Archipebigo  I 
jailed  tQ.Pr^ce^,  f^rocn.  wh^noe  liaoded,  iibmyioa^ 
tivei  country*  ,       .  o  :.  .,  f  .  -m 

.1  trustthat  my  travels  will  be  ibmid tb contain 
much  information,  and  some  amusement,  in  a 
comparatively  ^mall  compass.  On  concluding 
them,  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  has  not  bera^a 
work  of  little  labour,  even  in  the  way  in  which 
I  have  performed  it,  to  complete  the  Tour  of 
A&ica. 
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The  Boa  Constrictor  is  taken  from  Gotberry. 

The  Tenmtes  are  taken  from  Smeathman. 

The  Bio  Grande^  the  Bijugas  and  Black  ants  from  Beaver. 

The  Felloops  from  Golberry  and  Itek. 

The  Gambia  is  taken  from  Golberry  and  Park. 

»Allifeda  sndBanra  are  taken  from  Golberry^  * 

Walfi,  VK^oolli>  JBondou^  Kfl^aaga,  Kasson,  Kaaita,  and  Ldda- 
mar  are  taken  frtim  F&rk. 

.Sego  is  taken  from  Park  and  Isaaco. 

'  S^  to  Silla^  and  back  to  Bammakoo^  from  Park. 

Voyage  down  the  Niger^  from  Park's  second  journey. 

Mandingoes  are  taken  from  Park  and  Golberry.  ' .     ^ ' 

Return  from  the  Niger  to  the  Gambia  J6  taken  from  Park.     • 

Salum>  Cape  Verd^  and  thence  to  the  Senegal  are  taken  frepa' 
Golberry. 

Cayor  and  the  Jalo6  from  MoUien  and  Golberry. 

The  country  of  the  Boor  by  Jalo^;  that  of  Toota  JaUon ;  the ' 
SouKces  ^  the  fSrand^  tte  Gambia,  :the  FiJ^m^,.  the  8dbe^/' 
and  the  ri^turn  to  Bissaq^  a«e  taken  from  l^lien«   .  ^  '  >-: 

Brak  is  from  Barbot^  and  De^nption  de  .la  Nignti^     .         ,  t  * 

Arabs  near  the  Senegal,  and  Giim  Fair,  are  taken  from  Gol- 
berry. 
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RiT«r  Seofgalf  &c.  from  S«ugm«r^  Gblberiy^  If oUicfi^  and 
Description  de  la  Nigritie. 

Bambouk  is  taken  from  Golbeny. 

Isle  St.  Louis  IB  taken  from  Golberry  and  Saugnier. 

Tht  Sahara  is  taken  from  BSiky,  Saugnier,  and  Jaeksoit. 

The  Caravan  routes*  the  Desert  camel*  and  Shabneay's  Jom* 
aejFf  iPB  t»kea  bom  Jackson, 

Seedy  Hamed's  Journeys  from  Riley. 

Arabs  of  the  Sahara  are  takeji  from  Riley  5  Moguert  Arabs 
from  Saagnier;  Arabs  of  Suse  from  Jackson  and  Saugnier^ 
Arabs  of  Marecoo  from  Jackson,  Cbenier*  and  Lemprlere. 

Sbdhihs  are  taken  from  Jackson. 

Suse  is  taken  from  Jackson*  Seugnier*  and  Lempriere. 

Terodant*  from  Lempriere. 

Journey  from  Terodant  to  Marocco*  from  Lempriere. 

Journey  from  Agadeer  to  Marrocco*  from  Jackson. 

City  of  Marocco*  from  Jackson*  Chenier*  Lempriere*  and  Ijfi 
Bey« 

Emperors  are  taken  from  Jackson  and  Chenier. 

Horem  from  Lempriere. 

Ruins  of  Farawan*  from  Jackson. 

Tafilelt  from  Jackson  and  Lempriere. 

Berebbers  from  Jackson  and  Chenier. 

The  rest  of  Afarocco  is  taken  from  Jackson*  CbMenier*  Lem- 
priere* and  Ali  Bey*  except  the  Journey  from  Fas  to  OuscWa* 
and  from  thence  to  UAraich^  which  is  wholly  from  AU  Bey. 

Algiers  is  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Shaw.  The  Niardie  and 
some  of  the  ruins  are  taken  from  Bruce ;  the  Hapnmam  Meskmi- 
teen*  lodging  with  the  Arabs*  houses  and  streets  of  Constfotina 
and  Bona*  election  of  the  Dey*  and  children  of  th^  Arabs,  from 
I'Abb^  Poir^t. 

The  Travels  in  TuiiiiB  are  taken  from  Shaw  and  Bruce  conti- 
nually intermingled  -,  the  manners*  &c.  from  Shaw,  tSaepUg  and 
Blaquiere^  the  visit  of  her  late  Msyesty  Queen  Caroline  from 
Mad"«  JDemont. 

TripoUjs  taken  from  Bruce*  Lucas,  AU  Bey*  Blaqtnei^*  and* 
above  all*  from  the  Letters  of  the  Sister  of  Tully. 

SecondVouroey  to  Fe^zan  is  taken  from  Captiun  Lyon* 


TH£  END. 
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